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LAW OFFICES OF 


KENYON & KENYON 
61 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
September 26, 1916. 
The H. B. Chalmers Company, 
Babylon, 

Long Island, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:- 

Your letter of September 22, 1916, received. 
The green leaflet entitled "Chadeloid Chemical 
Company Wins", which you say has been widely 
distributed by the Chadeloid Company, has been 
carefully considered. 

Both the title and the body of the leaflet 
are extremely misleading. Many important parts 
of the Court's Opinion are deliberately omitted, 
such omissions being indicated by lines of stars; 
as, for instance, the dismissal of the suit 
against your distributors, The F, 0. Pierce Co., 
to whom the Chadeloid Chemical Co. have had to 
pay costs. 

While we might properly obtain for youa 
restraining order against the Chadeloid Chemical 
Company, as well as damages, in view of the 
injury to your trade, done by the distribution 
of these leaflets, we feel that the better plan 
is for you to give the trade a concise, straight- 
forward statement of the real facts concerning 
the litigation. 

There is no injunction in force against you, 
and you are now, and always have been, free to 
manufacture and sell your product; your custom- 
ers are likewise free to buy, use and sell your 
remover, 

We are now collecting evidence in support 
of your defense, and have already obtained the 
sworn testimony and records of many witnesses, 
which we firmly believe will convince the Court, 
when the case comes to trial, of your absolute 
right to make and sell your remover, and will 
put a complete stop to further intimidation of 
this character, of your customers. 


Yours very truly, 
KENYON & KENYON, 


We Are In 


Business to Stay 


Competitors, unable to meet 
us on the basis of 


QUALITY 


have started litigation, and 
have even gone so far as to 
implythat Chalco Patent Paint 
aod Varnish Removers are 
off the market. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Buy Our Removers 





and our other brands 


supply the Demand 


for a quality of 


PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVER 


which the “Trust” cannot equal 


THE INCREASE IN OUR SALES 
PROVES THIS TO BE A FACT 


THE H. B. CHALMERS Co. 
FACTORY AT CHALZONE, ) > * 
PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVERS 
BABYLON, N. Y. 


DO YOU ENJOY PAYING ROYALTIES? 


You do not have to buy "Trust" removers. 
You are free to buy, use and sell any of our re- 
movers. We offer you better quality than the 
"Trust" has ever produced under their patents 
and we are fully prepared to supply all the 
remover you desire. 

Read the letter from the eminent patent 
attorneys, Kenyon & Kenyon. 

We have already found several reliable in- 
dividuals and concerns and the sworn testimony 
of some of them supported by records has already 
been taken showing that they made and sold large 
quantities of paint and varnish remover contain- 
ing the Ellis patent ingredients long before any 
of the "Trust" patents were applied for. 

We are sure the outcome of this litigation 
will free the trade once and for all from the 
domination of the "Trust" and we are prepared 
and able to fight this fight to a finish. 

Each order you give us is an aid in this 
fight and moreover means a loss of royalties to 
the "Trust". You not only help us "Bust the 
'Trust'" but upon giving us a trial order get 
the benefit of our superior quality; on the other 
hand, an order for royalty paying remover en- 
courages and supports the "Trust" in their 
threats, intimidations and litigations. 

Until this suit the "Trust" has confined 
its litigation against those who were unwilling 
or unable to produce enough evidence to success- 
fully support their defense, and practically 
every suit has resulted in an adjustment by means 
of which the defendant has continued in the re- 
mover business and is now a member of the "Trust", 


Yours very truly, 
THE H. B. CHALMERS CO. 








MORRIS HERKMAN \ C0 


ew York, Chicago and Cleveland 


Dry Colors 
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in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter:— 


DRUG PAINT AND OIL TRADE. 
NEW YORE DRUG BULLETIN, 
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‘THE CONVENTION EXTRA. 


—_ 
In this number of the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter will be found the com- 
plete stenographic report of the recent 
sessions of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, October 9, 10, 11 
and 12, 1916, together with details of 
the entertainment program and other 
features. Closing as the 
convention did on Friday, it was not 
possible to obtain the complete steno- 


convention 


graphic minutes of the proceedings in 
include them in the regular 
the Reporter of October 16, 
to press on Saturday, and 


time to 
edition of 
which 
as their importance and_ timeliness 
makes it necessary to present them to 
the trade at as early a date as possible, 
the reports are issued in this extra 
N. P., O. & V. Association extra edi- 
tion. 

Readers are advised 
ber is an extra edition, 
sent to alt subscribers 
tional charge. 


29TH ANNUAL CONVENTION, NA 
TIONAL PAINT, OIL AND 
VARNISH ASSOCIATION 


went 


that this num- 
and that it is 
without addi- 


From Monday evening until Thurs- 
day evening of last week, the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association met 
at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
in 29th annual convention, with an un- 
usually large attendance, and with an 
enthusiastic participation in the pro- 
gram which made the convention un- 
usual in achievement. The entertain- 
ment program was unusually fine also, 
and reflects great credit upon Chairman 


Figgis and his associates, 
“Full steam ahead" was the slogan 
suggested by Charles J. Caspar, the 


retiring treasurer, as the guiding senti- 
ment for the guidance of the 
ation. His report showed a balance in 
the treasury of more than $5,000, or 
$2,000 better than last year. He was 
heartily endorsed when he urged that 
from this time forth the association ex- 
pend the entire annual receipts in in- 
creasing its usefulness to its members. 
His report as councillor to the National 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was one of the most important 
presented, reviewing as it did, the work 
accomplished by the chamber. 

Among the more important sugges- 
tions contained in the reports of com- 
mittees was that of Chairman H. S. 
Chatfield, of the Denatured Alcohol 
Committee, who stated that the larger 
alcohol interests are engaged in the de- 
velopment of the industry with a view 
to establishing denatured alcohol in the 


associ- 


18. 


field as a competitor of gasoline as a 
motor fuel. 
teporting for the Committee on Gov- 
«rnmental Specifications and Purposes, 
Col. P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, stated 
that they had been successful in induc- 
ing the government to ask bids on defi- 
nite quantities in one department, while 
others still insisted in asking bids on 
indefinite quantities and for periods 
lasting over the entire year. In view 
of the fluctuations in the pigment and 
oil market during the year past he 
pointed out that the manufacturer who 
would bid on government contracts was 
taking long chances and that it 
nothing more or less than a gambling 
transaction. 
The report of the Clean-Up and Paint- 
Committee and Campaign Bureau 
received with great enthusiasm 


was 


Up 
was 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1916. 





through this Mr. Uehlinger 
pointed out that it was just as import- 
ant for manufacturers to adhere strict- 
ly to the terms of sale, and 


source, 


instanced 


the harm done by giving cash dis- 
counts to those not entitled to receive 
them. He urged the general adoption 


in the paint and varnish trade of ‘60- 
day net” with 2 per cent. for 10 days 

The Legislation Committee cited the 
bills introduced during the past year in 
Cengress relating to mis‘abeling, mis- 
branding and fraudulent advertising. 
The Association is in favor of legislation 
of this character, but is opposed to any 
law which shall require the manufac- 
turer to affix a formula label to his 
packages. The committee stated through 
its chairman, Arthur S$. Somers, that 
they hoped te induce the Master Paint- 
ers to take a similar position, which 


HOWARD ELTING, President, 
1916-1917. 


and led to subscriptions of more than 
$7,000 made from the floor of the con- 
vention as a start for the work of 


the 1917 campaign. 
amounts subscribed 


Many doubled the 
last year. 

As evidence that this Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign has more than mere 
trade advantage, it was pointed out 
that as a result the sanitary and health 
conditions in many cities have 
greatly improved, and that insurance 
rates in one striking instance were ma- 
terially reduced. 

The report of the Committee on 
Credits and Collections, of which 
George C. Morton was chairman, urged 
the advantage of affiliation with the 
credit bureaus of the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, and those speak- 
ing to the question displayed consid- 
erable enthusiasm over the work ac- 
complished and the prospects for still 
more effective credit accomplishments 


been 


would amply protect all purchasers and 
users of paint material 

In their choice of Howard Elting for 
president for th vear 1916-1917 th 


members of the Association sclected an 
executive who has shewn by service on 
committees his capability and 
activity, combined with executive pow- 
ers of high order. By reso'ution of the 
3ceard of Directors, which was con- 
firmed by the Association, the retiring 
president hereafter becomes first 
president, and position, therefore, 
falls to the lot of Frank P. Cheesman. 
The advantages of this change in pol- 
icy are manifest in that it assures to 
the Association the continued services 
of an officer who has had experience in 
the government of the organization. 
The second vice-president, George C. 
Morton, has been exceedingly energetic 
in the affairs cf the New England Club. 
The newly elected treasurer, Frank 


various 


vice- 
this 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Waldo, of New York, as chairman of the 
Membership Committee, traveled from 
the Atlantic te the Pacific coast at his 
own expense in the interest of new 
membership in the Association, and his 
work for the benefit of the organization 
.. fully deserving of even greater rec- 
ognition. 





Howard Elting. 


Who Does Things. 


Although Howard Elting comes to the 
presidency of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association as a representative 
of the Club, he is not a native 
of the Windy City nor even of the Mid- 
dle West, but was born in New York 
city, February 15, His parents, 
Philip and Harriet Elting, were of 
Huguenot and Dutch ancestry. Having 
received his preliminary education in the 
schools of 


Chicago 


1869. 


public his native city, he en- 
tered Rutgers Cullege, New Brunswick, 
N. J., in 188 and was graduated with 
the degree of bachelor of science in 18 
While there he received the military 
training given to the students and was 
captain of his company. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
state that Mr. Elting had arranged be- 
fore leaving Chicago to go direct from 
Atlantic City to New Brunswick to take 
part in the celebration of the one hun- 
drei and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Rutgers College, of which 
he is now one of the trustees, and he 
feels very proud of the fact that he can 
carry with him to that occasion the un- 
sought honors so unexpectedly bestowed 
upon him by those with whom he is as- 
sociated in business relationship. 

After his graduation, Mr. Elting, fol- 
lowing Horace Greeiey’s famous advice, 
‘Go West, young man,’’ went to Chicagu 


in 1891 where he entered into the empluy 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad, clerk in the 
local freight and by successive 
steps, went through the freight claim de- 





beginning as a 


ofiice, 


partment. He was check clerk to How- 
ard Elliott, now of the N. Y., N. H. & H 
He was iraveling freight agent, and after 
a period Of nine years, part of which 
time he was with the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph Kailrvuad, was placed in charge 
of the St. Louis local freight office of 
the Burlingten with the title of assistant 


superintendent of terminals. This is the 


second largest station on the rvad 

In 1%4, Mr. Elting became assvciated 
as partner in the firm of Adums & Biting, 
with which concern he has bee: con- 


nected ever since, as a manulfactwrer of 
paint and wood-finishing specialties cov- 





ered by the well-known Ad-el-ite trad 
mark, 

Mr. Elting made a reputation as organ- 
izer and executive as the general secre- 
tary of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and later served as its president 
This organization is composed of fqur 
thousand firms and business men As 
chairman of its Membership Committee 








he was largely respo1 ot am increase 
of 10W in its membe iim. He has been 
identified with many c.’ic and public 
movements in Chicago. hb» tok an active 
part in the various clean-u and paint-up 
campaigns in that city; he was on the 


Executive Committee of the great pre- 
paredness parade held last spring; he is 
vice-president of the Independent Club, 
and a member of the Commerce Club 
the Chicago Club, the Chicago Athletic 
Assuciation, the Trattic Club ang the Em- 
pire State Society. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Seaview Golf, the Saddle and 
Cycle and the Onwentsia clubs He 1s a 
director in the Union Trust and the Mar- 
ket Trust and Savings Bank. a member 
of the Security League and on the Advis- 
ory Council of the American League. 

In 1911 he was appointed by Governor 
Dineen, of Illinois to represent that 
State at the National Tariff Convention 


at Washington, where he also represent- 
ed the National Oil, Paint and Varnish 
Association. He did most effective work 


with this commission, and his *‘Réport 91 
the Committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association” was pub- 
lished separately in book form and was 
given wide circulation. 
Mr. Elting has taken a 
terest in the affairs of the Nattonal 
Paint, Oil amd Varnish Association. He 
served as chairman of the Transportation 


very active in- 


and Classification Committee, where his 
knowledge of railroad affairs from the 


inside enabled him to be of great benefit 
to the trade. He has also held the offic: 
of second vice-president. 

In 193 Mr. Elting was married in St. 
Lovis to Miss Florence West (daughter 
of Thomas H. West, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Missouri Trust 


Compamy). Mr. and Mrs. El}ting have a 
son and a daughter, Howard, Jr., and 
Carroll. Mr. Elting is an outdoor-life 


enthusiast and excels on the golf field, 
the tennis court, etc. His home is filled 
with trophies won in various contests, 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 


17 Battery Place New York 
We offer the following: 
Benzols 
Toluols 
Xylols 
Coal Tar Naphthas 
Pydridin 
Shingle Stain Oils 
Crude Carbolic Acids 
Phenols 
Cresols 
Naphthalin 
Salicylic Acid 
Sodium Salicylate 
Salol 
Disinfectants 


means SERVICE 
as well as QUALITY 
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Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the N. P.O. & V.A. 


Howard Elting, of Chi- 
cago, President for 


1916-1917 — Chicago 
Next Convention City. 


BANNER MEETING AT 
ATLANTIC CITY, OCT. 9-12 


First Session. 


Monday Evening, October 9. 


The convention 
Monday, October 9, 
Room at 8.30 o'clock, 
Cheesman in the chair. 
President Cheesman:—Ladies 
tlemen.—It is with 


ealled to order 
1916, in the Rose 
President F, P. 


was 


and Gen- 
great pleasure that 
I announce formally the opening of the 
twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. I will ask the Rev. A. H. Lucas, 
D.D., to invoke divine blessing upon this 
Association, its members and the work. 

Dr. Lucas then made an appropriate 
prayer, all standing. 

President Cheesman:—We esteem it a 
great hcnor to have with us, to deliver 
the welcome from this great City by the 
Sea, His Honor, the Mayor. I will now 
introduce to you the Honorable Harry 
Bacharach. Mayor of Atlantic City. 


Welcome by Mayor Bacharach. 


The Mayor Mr. President, 
Gentlemen.—lI esteem it 
and honor to be here 
as to giving you an address of welcome, 
I feel very much like the colored gen- 
tleman who was arrested recently in our 


Ladies and 
a great privilege 
this evening. Sut 


ity for running a “speak-easy.’"’ The 
policemen all gave their evidence against 
him, and very much in his disfavor. His 
attorney turned to him and _  said:— 
‘Rastus, would you like to go on the 
stand in your own defense?’ He said:— 
“Boss, if it's just the same to you, I 
would like to stay neutral.” 

Now, I am very pleased to be here, but 
I would like to be neutral, as far as the 


speech-making is concerned Especially 


is that true, as I find some of our local 
people present. They know the wonder- 
ful ability I have for making an address. 


During my campaign, my campaign man- 
agers thought so much of my ability to 
make a good address that they employed 
two men to make the speeches for me, 
and they told the people of the very 
many good quaiities which | have. Some 
of them, my friends state, they have mot 
discovered as yet. Nevertheless, it was 
quite a success, far as 1 was con- 
cerned, until one night one of these ora- 
tors said to me:—‘‘Old man, this is where 
I ieave you I live in this ward and in 
this ward you've got to make your own 
speeches.”’ I said:—“‘This is just the 
place for you to make your speech; the 
people all know you and they will be- 
lieve you.” He said:—‘That is just the 
diificuity. I have lived here all my life 
and the people all believe me, but I want 
to live here afterwards, and you can 
make your own speeches.” 
[ got up and said:—‘Mr. 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—I 
speech-maker.”’ An elderly gentleman 
got up and commenced to ok at me so 
intently that 1 began to talk straight to 


as 





Chairman, 
am not a 





that man and, for thirty minutes, I told 
him of these very many good qualities 
which 1 had. After 1 got through he 
came to me and said:—‘*Mr. Bacharach, 
I want to congratulate you on your 
speech. When I came into this room, I 
was not going to vote for you, but I am 


going to now. Do you know you are the 
first speech-maker I have heard who has 
told the truth?’ I said:—‘‘What part of 
my speech particularly appealed to you 
as being the truth?”’ He said:—‘‘You said 
you were not a speech-maker, and I'll be 
hanged if you are.” 


so, I have always been very fearful 
when any local people are _ present. 
Nevertheless, I assure you what my ad- 


dress lacks in eloquence it will mot lack 
in sincerity. 

Atlantie City is always pleased to re- 
ceive all conventions, but I assure you 
there are none which make us feel happier 
than to see this convention of yours 
gathered in our midst, representing the 
big interests in your various enterprises 
and coming from one end of our country 
to the other. You are the class of men 
and women that Atlantic City wants. 

We are proud of our fair name, and we 
are especially pleased when there is a 
convention coming to our city that has so 
many charming ladies as you have with 
; Atlantic City is unique. 


you tonight. ; 
There is nothirg like it, perhaps, in the 
world, surely not in this country. From 
a city of 60,000, in a very few weeks we 
jump to a _ population of 350,000; 50,000 
women, children, men, bathing in the 
ocean at one time; over 5,000,000 bathed 
there this summer and we had not a 
single death by drowning; 150,000 people 
promenaded our Boardwalk, all on pleas- 
ure bent, and yet you will not see an 
intoxicated person from one end of it to 


And what we particularly de- 
ladies here, and want to 
you, is that in times past 
there have been stateme nts relative to 
the fair name of our city spread from 
different parts of our country. Ww e want 
to show you that Atlantic City is one of 
the best and one of the cleanest cities in 
the United States, where any man can 
leave his mother, his wife, his sister or 
daughter and know that she can prome- 
nade our Boardwalk from one end to the 
other, from. early morning to late 2 
night and not be accosted or molested by 
any one. If you find these conditions 
here, as we are sure you will, we ask 
that you will say a few kind words, when 
you get back home, for the greatest sea- 


the Other. 4 
sire, in having 
impress upon 


shore resort, and what we hope to make tonight expecting it was only hecessary 
the greatest family resort, in the United to furnish the brushes, as, no doubt, you 
States ; have brought the paint along with you, 

Now, Mr. President, I said Atlantic City but, in locking around this audence, I am 


is unique, and it is unique, and perhaps satisfied that you do not require any 


at this time it shows that more so than brushes and that most of you, at least, 
at any other time. On ihe eleventh story will stay at home. ae 4 

of this building are gathered the repre- Lut, in behalf of the citizens of Atlan- 
sentatives of two great countries, set- tic City (a few of you may stray), I want 
tling questions of state. Down here are to present to you the key of our city and, 


gathere@d a number of patriotic ladies and with it, the key to the hearts of the 


gentlemen, who I know feel, with the people of Atlantic City, and if the ladies 
representatives of our own government who are here tonight do not too seriously 
upstairs, that it is:— object, I assure you that tonight, at least, 
; curfew shall not ring. (Applause.) 
Your flag and my flag and oh, how it waves The President:—We had expected to 
wnat ¢ , ‘ huve with us this evening vur first vice- 
oer 7 es my land and half the president, Mr W aggener, the silver- 
Rose red and ilood red, with stripes that tongued orator of our Assov eee re 
gleam, spond te the Mayor's address, but he was 
Snow white ond pure white, the good fore- unexpectedly detained, and in his place 
fathers’ dream. we have no less a shining light, our 
second vice-president, Mr. Greene, from 
Sky blue und true bluse, with stars that that great city of Providence, R. I. 
fleam aright, ; 
A gioried ~ ardian of the day, and shelter Response by Vice-President Greene. 
through the night. Mr. Greene:—Mr. Mayor and Ladies 
a eae ee oe eee See and Gentlemen—I feel with Mr. Chees- 
of your heart and my heart, secure within Man’s introduction as if I ought to say 
~ “its folds Help!" and I really want to say ‘Help! 
It must be very difficult for the chief 
And how your heart ani my heart beats magistrate of Atlantic City to evolve a 
quicker at its sight: new speech of welcome for each of the 
Sunkissed and windtossed, the red, the blue jumerous conventions that gather here 
ene@ the white. from year to year. You cannot possibly 
The one flag, the great flat, the flag for exaggerate on the expectations of what 
me and you: . 5 is in store for us, in the way of various 
Glorified, all else beslle the red, the white gnioyments and pleasures incidental to 
und the blue. our sessions while we are here. 


Nuw, Mr. President, all conventions, as From childhood, young men like myself, 


a rule, that meet in Atlantic City have and | say it advisedly, have heard of the 
as their great aim and ambition the de- fame of Atlantic City as the greatest of 
sire to paint our city, and I came here all seaside resorts, and the confirmation 





GEORGE V. HORGAN, Secretary. 


George V. Horgan, who has just been reappointed permanent secretary of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association by the Board of Directors, has had 
an unusual experience in executive work, which has fitted him in an exceptional 
manner to carry on the work he is called upon to do in connection with the 
N. P., 0. & V. A. 

He was born July 15, 1878, at Elmira, N. Y., receiving his early education in the 
public schools of that city. Later he went to St, Bonaventure College at Alle- 
gheny, N. Y., and still later took a special course at Cornell. 

His business experience was gained in the traffic department of the Lackawanna 
Railroad at Buffalo, N. Y., where he was a traveling representative under B. D. 
Caldwell, now the president of Wells, Fargo & Co. He was also private secretary 
of the Hon. John B. Stanchfield, when candidate for Governor of New York State, 
and at that time a resident of Elmira, although now considered New York's most 
eminent criminal lawyer. 

When the Public Service Commission was established under Governor Hughes, 
Mr. Horgan passed first on the competitive list of 98 men for the position of traffic 
inspector and representative of the commission in charge of its Buffalo office. He 
served two years in this position, and then, when the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce was seeking a man to take charge of the chamber’s association development 
work, Mr. Horgan was selected for this secretarial position and made a splendid 
success in the two years he was with the chamber. 

When the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was looking for a perma- 
nent secretary Mr. Horgan’s name was suggested to the Executive Committee by 
men familiar with his ability and his fitness for the post, and he was Selected as 
national secretary from the large number of applicants considered. Since his 
appointment he has proved himself the man for the place, and the results of his 
efforts were strikingly apparent in the success of the recent convention and in the 
effectiveness of the preliminary work done by Mr. Horgan in arousing interest and 
in obtaining new members and the general participation not only of paint and 
varnish clubs but of individual members. 


Stenographic Report of 
All Sessions and De- 


tails of Program of En- 
tertainment. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE, 
GREAT ENTHUSIASM 


of this reputation 


i has come to us many 
times through the . 


very efficient and per- 


fect work and persistent work of your 
Publicity and Convention Bureau. : 
Some of us have information that more 


National and 
are held in Atlantic City than in any 
yther place in our country. The Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce intends, of 


international conventions 





course, ultimately to acquire this dis- 
tinction as a convention city, as the 
inetropolis of southern New England, of 
Which I have the honor to be a resident. 
Who of us can think of Atlantic City 
without being inspired by an idealized 


vision of the great Atlantic Ocean? “So, 
it is the wide and great sea wherein all 
things creeping are innumerable, both 
sinail and great. There goes the ship; 
there is that Leviathan that thou hast 
made to play therein.”’ 

_And speaking, Mr. Mayor, of Levia- 
tnans, I might say that none of us, who 


are visitors, have so far observed any 
sharks off shore, but some ot your very 
kind gentlemen—in fact many of them~ 


inform us that antidotes for all kinds of 
mites may be obtained without difficulty 


You have spoken something of pain. We 
also represent oils and varnishes, and so 
forth, but in your address of welcome 


you nave failcd to give us any informa- 


tion regarding the grand commercial 
cmor scheme, or how to pick out the 
various hues of the rainbow for the 


painter’s canvas or to paint the back- 
yard fence, 

In conclusion, permit me to assure youc 
Honor that we are very glad, already, 
that we have come and are here at this 
queen of watering places, and it is our 
beliet that, if our business sessions are 
irterlarded with divertissements which 
are at our disposal, the serious business 
will be conducted with more vigor and 
with better results. We thank you for 
your hearty welcome. We thank you for 


the keys of the city and we will try 
hard to behave. (Applause.) 
The President:—The roll call by the 


secretary will be dispensed with, as the 
registration bureau has taken care of 


that The president will appoint as ser- 
geant-at-arms Mr. Luther Martin, of 
New York. Is Mr. Martin in the room? 


lease rise. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is Mr. Mar- 
tin. Mr. Martin is to maintain order. 
He is the athlete of the New York Club 
and of the convention. He strikes a one 
thousand pound blow and runs one mile a 
minute. I warn you all to be good. You 
may be seated, Mr. Martin. (Applause.) 

The appointment of the Press Commit- 
tee ig next in order:—Mr. Frank Waldo, of 
New York, chairman; Mr. KE. T. Hoimes, 
of Cleveland, and Mr. F. L. Moses, of 
Roston. 

The Executive Committee decided upon 
a slight innovation in our program by 
now hearing the report of the Memorial 
Comrnittee; Mr. Harry J. Schnell, chair- 
man, New York. 

Mr. Schnell:—Mr. Chairman, it has been 
customary, in giving the report of the 
Memorial Committee, to only read the in- 
troduction to the report, together with 
the names of the deceased members, and 
have the report printed in full in the pro- 
ceedings, including the sketches. 


Report of Committee on Memorials 
of Deceased Members. 


the President 
National Paint, 
sociation :— 

In the years that have passed since the 
organization of this Association im 188s, 
there has been a constant and steady 
growth in its membership, yet, despite the 
progress that has been made, every year 
has seen some of its members drop out 
of its ranks in answer to the call to 
that bourne from which no traveler re- 
turns. It is fitting, therefore, that we 
who are assembled here should remem- 
ber those, who in the year that has 
passed, have been summoned by the 
Angel of Death, and that in respect to 
their memory we should enter upon our 
records a brief account of their lives, so 
that those whose career in the trade is 
only just beginning may profit by the 
example of the deeds well done by those 
who have gone before. 

Among those who have died during the 
year was one of our early presidents, 
William Watson Lawrence, whuse service 
to the trade and to this Association will 
long be remembered. 

All too brietly and inadequately have 
we here set forth the facts of our de- 
ceased members, so far as we have been 
able to learn the history of their lives. 


Tv and 


Oil 


Members of the 
and Varnish As- 





ALAN 8S. GILLESPIE. 


Cc. H. Gillespie & Sons, Jersey City, 
N. J.. 1869-1915. 


Alanson 8S. Gillespie, president of C. 
Gillespie & Sons, varnish manufacturers, 
of Jersey City, N. J., died at his home 
in Orange, N. J., on October 11, 1915. He 
was born in East Orange, May 15, 1869, 
and grew up in a family that had been 
eminent in the manufacture of varnish 
for almost a century, the business having 
been established by his grandfather in 


‘. 


1824. Later his father succeeded to the 
business, and in 1893, it was imcorpor- 


ated as C. H. Gillespie & Sons, the mem- 
bers at that time being Charles H. Gil- 
lespie, Sr., and his two sons, Louis < 
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GULF REFINING CO. 
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Oklahoma and Texas 


PETROLEUM 


We Make a Specialty of 


Superior Lubricating Oils 


of High Viscosity and Low Cold Test. 





(ur Kerosene and Gasoline 
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OKlahoma Crude Oil 
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New Orleans, Port Arthur, Texas, Jacksonville and Tampa, Fla. 





Special Prices to Large Jobbers and Refiners. 
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Frick Bldg. Annex P ITTSBURGH, PENN A. 








and Alanson S. Upon the death of the 
father in 1908, Louis C, became presi- 
dent of the company, holding this « 

fice until his death, in 1911, when Alanson 


S. Gillespie succeeded to the position, 
oo we held unti] the time of his 
death, 

He was a member of the New York 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, and at one 
time was its vice-president. 





SEDLEY A. RAND. 


Westmoreland Chemical and Color 
Company, 1882-1916. 


Sediey A. Rand, manager of the New 
York office of the Westmoreland Chemi- 
cal and Color Company, was born in New- 
ton, Mass., June 18, 1882, and died January 
2, 1916, at Millerton, N. Y. He entered the 
employ of the Westmoreland company 
when a young man and remained with 
them up to the time of his death. He was 
a member of the New York Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club and was very popular with 


the local trade. 

JOHN HENRY WAGENER. 
John A. Casey Company, Inc., New 
York, 1867-1916. 

John Henry Wagener, secretary and 
treasurer of the John A. Casey Company. 
Inc.. Of New York city, dealers in naval 
stores, died at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., on Tuesday, January ll, 
1916, aged forty-nine years. When he wis 
twenty-one years old he entered the em- 
ploy of John A. Casey Company, as a 


clerk, but his sterling character and keen 


business ability were recognized and on 
the death of Mr. Casey, which occurred 
some two years before his own, he be- 


come the active head of the concern. Mr. 
Wagener was a member of the New York 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, the New 
Yurk Produce Exchange and the New 
York Credit Men's Association He left 
a widow, two daughters and a son. 


WILLIAM H. GREGG. 
Formerly President Southern White 
Lead Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
1831-1916. 


William H,. Gregg. who in 1866 organized 





the Southern White Lead and _ Color 
Company, of St. Louis, of which he be- 
came president, died at his home in St 
Louis, Mo., Jamuary 14, 1916. He was 
born in Palmyra, N. Y., in 1831. 

He wert to St Louis in 1855, his first 
einployvment being boring holes in shells 


to be used py United States soldiers en- 
gaged in the Mexican war, for which he 
received $2.50 a week. Several years 

Mr. Gregge became a _ partner in the 
Broadway Founary, with which he re- 
mained until 1858, when he entered the 
bakery business. In 18% he organized 
the company that afterward became thr 
Southern White Lead Company In 1889 
this business was sold to the National 
Lead Company, shortly after which Mr. 
Gregg retired from active business Hy 


devoted considerable time to literary 


suits and was the author of “‘Controver- 
sial Tssues in Seottish History’ and 
“Where, When and How to Fish on ¢t 
East “coast of Florida.’’ 


He is survived by two sons, Norris B 


Greeg and W. H. Gregg. Jr., both promi- 
nent in the paint trade, and tw 
daughters. 

CHARLES D. M’PHEE. 


MePhee & MeGinnity Company, 
Denver, Colo., 1846-1916. 


Charles D. McPhee, founder of the Me- 
Phee & MeGinnity Company, of Denver, 
Colo., died at his home in Denver, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1916. He was born on Prince 
Edward Island November 4, 1546, and went 


to Denver in the spring of 1869, to go 
into the building business with his _cou- 
sin, Angus McPhee. The latter dying 
two years later, Charles D. McPhee 


formed a partnership with J. F. Keating, 
which was dissolved in 1876. In 1879 he 
took John J. McGinnity into partnership. 
The business grew rapidly and in 193 
was incorporated. Mr. McGinnity died 
in March, 1915. 

Mr. McPhee was a man of tremendous 
energy and force. His great energy 
wore him out before his time. His char- 
acteristics endeared him to all who were 
fortunate enough to know him. He was 
beloved by all of the employes of his 
company, and many are the stories that 
are told of his geniality and big-hearted- 
ness. 

Mr McPhee is survived by his widow 
and nine children. 


EBENEZER HANAM HAINES. 


E. H. Haines, Chicago, Ill., 1847- 
1916. 

Ebenezer Hanam Haines, a manufac- 
turers’ agent, well known to the paint 
trade, died at his home in Chicago, IIlL., 
of pneumonia, March 7, 1916. He was 


born in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, April 
23, 1847. He attended a cavalry school 
in Toronto, coming to the United States 
in 1870, locating in Chicago. 

In 1872 Mr. Haines became established 
as 2 manufacturers’ agent in that city, 
and had continuously represented some 
houses for upwards of forty years. For 
fifteen years Mr. Haines represented the 
United States Smelting Company as its 
sole agent in the United States and 
Canada, 


He was one of the founders, and was 
fourth president of the Chicago Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club, having been elected 
in 18¢1. Two of his most cherished posses- 
sions were a watch given him by the 
Chicago paint trade in the early ‘80's 
for his services in bringing about an 
agreement for continuing the custom of 
charging for cartage and boxing, and a 
twenty-one day clock presented to him 
by the employes of several of the large 
paint houses in Chicago, because he had 
secured an agreement that they should 
close on Saturdays at 2 p. m. 

Mr. Haines was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of St. James’ Episcopal Church, 
Chieago, and an active supporter of vari- 
ous charities. He was a member of the 
Chicago Athletic Associaticn, the Chicago 
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Yacht Club, the Exmoor Country Club 
and other organizations. 

In 1912 he married Miss Lilian Smith, 
who survives him, and is continuing his 
business, 





CHARLES J. BARNES. 


Toledo Seed and Oil Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


Charles J. Barnes, president of the To- 
ledo Seed and Oil Company, vf Toledo, 
Ohio, died at his home on March 12, 1916. 
For years he was associated with the 
late Guy G. Major in the Major Seed 
and Oi] Company, and after his death, 
chanzed the name of the company and 
took active charge of the manufacturing 
and sales of the business. During these 
years Mr. Barnes had always been looked 
upon as an important factor in the lin- 
seed oil business. 


FRANK A. HALE. 
Hale & Holmes Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1851-1916. 


Frank A. Hale, president of the Hale 
& Holmes Company, paint and paint sup- 
ply jobbers, of Cleveland, Chio, was vorn 
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EDWIN B. BENNETT. 
Eagle White Lead Company, 
cago, Ill., 1845-1916, 


Edwin B. Bennett, Chicago representa- 
tive of the Eagle White Lead Company, 
of Cincinnati, and prominent in the paint 
trade for many years, died at his home 
in Chicago, March 30, 1916, aged 71 years. 
He was born at Stowe, Vt., March 2, 
1945, and when a boy of twelve moved to 
Chicago with his parents. 

After an education in the public schools 
he became a telegraph operator for the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, and 
in 1515, he entered the employ of the Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke Company. In 
1883 he became salesman for Coffin, Devoe 
& Co., remaining with that firm until 
1886, when he took the position of Chi- 
cago agent for the Eckstein White Lead 
Culapany. 

In 1889 he became general manager for 
Wadsworth Howland Company of Chi- 
cago, remaining there until about 1897, at 
which time he joimed the staff of the 
Eagle White Lead Company of Cincin- 
nati, where he remained until the time 
of his death, 


Hesides the widow, 


Chi- 


four 


sons, 
t 


two of 


THE LATE CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
Founder of the Association and President, 1888, 1889 and 1890. 


im Solon, Ohio, March 24, 181, and died 
suddenly on March 20, i918, aged 64. His 
connection with the paint trade embraces 
practically the whole of his business life. 

His first experience in the paint busi- 
ness was with the Sherwin-Williams 
Cu1lpany, and after several years of 
service with that company and with the 
A. T. Osborn Company, he became mamn- 
ager of the paint department of the Van 
Cleve Glass Company, which position he 
held for many years, until the organiza- 
tion of the Hale & Holmes Company in 
12, whea he became its president. He 
was a regular attendant at the conven- 
tions of the National Paint and Varnish 
Assoviation, and this fact, as well as his 
constant attention to the details of his 
business, made him one of the best known 
supply men in the trade. His company 
is a member of the Cleveland Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club. 

Mr. Hale left a widow. 





CHARLES HENRY PARKER. 


Cc. H. Parker Company, Valparaiso, 
Ind., 1838-1916. 
Charles Henry Parker, founder and 


president of the C. H. Parker Company, 
varnish manufacturers of Valparaiso, 
Ind., died March 22, at San Leon, ‘l’exas, 
where he and his wife were spending the 
winter. 

He was born at Geneva, N. Y., May 20, 
1888. He moved to Chicago in 1870, and 
began the manufacture of paints the fol- 
lowing year, continuing in the paint 
srinding business in that city umtil 1889. 
when he moved to Valparaiso, where he 
with his son, the late M. F. Parker, estab- 
lished the varnish company bearing his 
name. 

He was a charter member of the Chi- 
cago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

He is survived by a widow and two 
sons, who, with the heirs of M. F. Par- 
ker, succeed him in the business. 


the varnish 
survive him. 


whom are connected with 
manufacturing business, 





THOMAS TRUXTON SWIFT. 
Eagle White Lead Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 1855-1916. 


Thomas Truxton was born in Cincin- 
nati, December 19, 1855, and died at his 
home in that city, May 28, 1916. 

He received a special course in chem- 
istry at the McMicken University, and 
also a course in mechanizul drawing at 
the same pvlace. By these studies he fitted 
himself to take charge ef the manufac- 
turing plant of Eckstein Hills & Co, in 
1876, manufacturers of white lead and 
oxides. Mr. Swift devised plans and was 
instrumental in erecting the Eckstein 
wiite lend piant ir. is J-18SM, ving re- 
sponsible for -nuch of th? improved ma- 
chinery with which the plant was 
equipped. 

In 1891 he became interested in the con- 
trol of the Eagle White Lead Company, 
and during a period of very nearly 
twenty-five years was continuyvusly at 
the head of the mamufacturing depart- 
ment. During his administration inany 
improvements were made in the manu- 
facture of both white lead and oxides, 
and much of the development of the 
Eagle White Lead Company’s business 
was due to his superior knowledge in the 
practical part of the business. He was 
a most lovable character, and everyone 
with whom he came in contact immedi- 


ately felt and realized his wonderful 
ability. 
Among employes of the plant he was 


respected and held in the highest esteem. 
He was particulatly interested in young 
men, and through his assisiance and ad- 
vice many were placed in_ responsible 
positions, and it was his particular plcas- 
ure to note the progress that these. pre- 
teges made. 

of John B. 


Mr. Swift was a brother 


7 


Swift, who for many vears was residest 
of the Eagle Company. ? 





HENRY ALDEN SHERWIN. 


Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1842-1916, 


Henry Alden Sherwin, the foun 
the Sherwin-William Company, of ‘Gow 
land, and at the time of his death chair- 
man of its beard of directors, died at 
his country place, near Cleveland, Mon- 
day, June 26, He was born at Baltimore, 
Vt., September 27, 1842. After being edu- 
cated in the public schools, he began his 
business career, when only thirteen years 
old. Six years later, he moved to Cleve- 
land ané@ became a junior clerk in a dry 
gvods house and after rapid advance- 
ment, entered a wholesale grocery con- 
cern as bookkeeper, subsequently becom- 
ing a member of the firm. In July, 1866, 
he engaged in the paint business, the 
concern starting under the name of Dun- 
ham Co., remaining under that title 
until January, 1870, when Mr. Sherwin’s 
original partners retired from the firm to 
engage in the linseed oil business. E. P. 
Williams and A. T. Osborn were admitted 
to partnership at that time, the business 
being conducted under the firm name of 
Sherwin, Williams & Co. In 1884, it was 
incorporated as the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Mr. Sherwin becoming the first 
president and holding that office until 
it, when he retired and was succeeded 
by Walter H. Cottingham. Mr. Sherwin 
then became chairman of the board of 
directors 

From the start of his career in the 
paint business, Mr. Sherwin determined 
to make himself master of it. Although 
not the originator of the idea of a liquid 
paint put up in cans ready for use, he 
Was one of the first to make paint in 
liquid form. 

Mr. Sherwin possessed one of the finest 
private libraries in the country. He was 
very fond of fishing and his collection 
of books on angling is unequaled. He 
Was active in philanthropic work and 
was a trustee and much interested in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 





ct. A. MICHEL. 


C. A. Michel & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
°1846-1916. 


Cc. A. Michel, senior member of C. A. 
Michel & Co., paint jobbers and dealers, 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, June 30. 
at the age of seventy years. 

Mr. Michel had been in the paint busi- 
ness for fifty-seven years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and four children. 

His son, George J. Michel, will con- 


tinue the business under the same firm 
name, 





JOHN PITCAIRN. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1841-1916, 
John Pitcairn, chairman of the board 


ot directors of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, died at his home. Byrn Athyn, 


Company, 


Pa., July 22, 1916. He was born in John- 
Stone, Scotland, January 10, 1841, 


: and 
when five years old came to this country 
with his parents, who located in Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. After attending public 
school until he was fourteen years old, 
he went to work as a messenger in the 
office of the general superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona. 
There he learned telegraphy and acquired 
the rudiments of his knowledge of rail- 
reading. He afterwards went to Fort 
Wayne, Ind., entering the office of the 
superintendent of the western division of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railway. 

Just before the Civil War he was called 
to Philadelphia as clerk to the superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and while 
there Mr. Pitcairn was selected to take 
personal charge of the car in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln 1ode over the division on 
his way to Washington to be inaugurated 
as President of the United States. 

In 1866 Mr. Pitcairn was made assist- 
ant superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Harrisburg, and a year after- 
ward was transferred to Renovo, as sup- 
erintendent of the middle division of the 
Philadelphia & Erie Railroad. In 1849 he 
moved to Oil City, Pa., to become general 
manager of the Oil Creek and Allegheny 
River Railroad. 

Then came the great boom in petrol- 
eum and he resigned his position and 
invested heavily in oil lands. He organ- 
ized the Imperial Refining Company, and 
with others was engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil by meams of pipe lines. 
He also formed the first company for 
delivering natural gas through pipes for 
manufacturing purposes and was one of 
the organizers of the Union Oil Company. 
which became the largest producer of oil 
in the country. 

About thirty-four years ago Mr. Pit- 
cairn and Capt. J. B. Ford became asso- 
ciated in building a plant for the mamu- 
facture of plate glass at Creighton, Pa., 
and this enterprise was followed in 1883 
by the organization of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, with other works, 
later, at Tarentum and Lord City, Pa. 

In addition to its glass business the 
company plays a prominent part in the 
paint and varnish manufacturing and dis- 
tributing business, having warehouses in 
many of the largest cities of the country 

In 195 Mr. Pitcairn resigned the presi- 
dency of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany to become chairman of the board 
of directors. He also had large interests 
in a number of manufacturing and com- 
mercial companies and banks. He was a 
member of the Union League Club, the 
Art Club, and the City Club of Philadel- 
phia, and the Duquesne Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 

He is survived by three sons and three 
grandchildren. 


CHARLES SUMNER DANA. 


Marietta Paint and Color Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, 1864-1916, 


Charles Sumner Dana, president of the 
Marietta Paint and Color Company, died 
at his home in Marietta, Ohio, August 
1, 1916. He was born in Belpre, Ohio, 
November 15, 1864. He was a member 
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Lithographed Cans 


Have you ever stopped to consider the ap- 
pearance of your package? 


If a customer enters a store to purchase 
and has no particular brand in mind, he 
will naturally take the can that makes the 
best appearance. 


A paper label is liable to become soiled, 
ragged, or possibly torn from the can. 


A lithographed label cannot be torn off, 
cannot become ragged, and if it becomes 
soiled may easily be cleaned---and it in- 
creases sales value 100 per cent. 


Let us submit sketches showing what we 
can do to improve the appearance of your 
container. 


American Can Company 
New York 


Chicago Hamilton, Ontario San Francisco 


With offices in the largest Cities 





of one of Ohio's oldest families, his an- 
cestors having been among the first set- 


tlers of Marietta, the oldest town in the 
nurthwest territory. 

He was the executive head of one of 
the most aggressive houses engaged in 
the manufacture of wood finishes in the 
United States, in the conduct of whose 
affairs he has been closely associated 
with C. J. LavVallee, vice-president of 
the company and in charge of the tech- 
nical and manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness. Mr. Dana was a firm believer in 
printer’s ink, and inaugurated the ex- 
tensive advertising campaign which has 


made his concern so well known to users 





of wvod finishes, 

Mr. Dana was a member of the State 
Senate in 1898. He was a trustee of 
Marietta College. 

He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 

CHARLES NOVAK, 
Charles Novak & Son, Chicago, IIl., 
1851-1916. 

Charles Novak, founder of the firm of 

Charles Novak & Son, wholesale and re- 


tail dealers in paints, varnishes and wall 
papers, Chicago, died August 28, at Union 


Pier, Mich. (his summer home.) 
He was born in Bohemia, September 
16, 1851, coming to this cvuntry alone 


when a boy of thirteen. He had but two 
cents in his pocket when he reached Chi- 
eago, the end of nis long journey. He 
soon found wock and at the age of seven- 


teen become an apprentice in the paint- 
ing trade. 

In 1892 he opened a retail paint store 
and by industry and good management 
rapidly expanded the business and in 
190 he added a wholesale department 
A few years later the firm of Charles 
Novak & Son was incorporated. 

On account of poor health Mr. Nevak 
retired from active business several 
years ago, his place as president of the 
cempany being taken by his son, Charles 
J. Novak 

Mr. Novak was a member of the Chi- 
cago Paint, Oil and Varnish Club He 
was very active in charitable and edu- 
cational matters 


WILLIAM WATSON LAWRENCE. 
National Lead Company, New York, 





1859-1916, 

William Watson Lawrence, identified 
with the manufacture of paints in this 
country since the early ‘S0’s, at the time 
of his death president of the National 
lead Company and director in various 
large corporations, died at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in New York on Tuesday, 
August 29, 1916, following an operation for 
in organic trouble of considerable dura- 
tion. 

ikKtnown to the entire paint trade of the 
United States through his connection 
with the production end of the business 
for nearly 49 years, and through his af- 
filiation with this Association, of which 
he was president in the year 1893, and 
with which he has been identified con- 
tinuously since its organization, Mr. Law- 


rence had 
Im tine 
friend a 
in every 
has been 
a social 
birth, by 
tleman 
he hneown 
and helpful 


friends 

his closest 
borne out 
whom he 
and in 
was by 
nature a gen- 
business was 


made thousands 
words of 
sentiment nowever, 
detail by those with 
associated, in business 
way, “Mr. Lawrence 
education and by 
Under no stress of 
to depart from his courteous 

ittitude He not only iden- 
tified himself with his business, but with 
the indusiry and with every movement 

for the benefit of the industry H 
attitude toward his cinployes was so dif- 
ferent than that toward his other asso- 
clates, except that by example and by 
arousing enthusiasm in the work to be 
done he made them friends and ener- 
co-workers, gaining their af 
as well as arousing ine r admiration.” 

Mr. Lawrence was born at Huntingdon 
Pa., April 2), 1859, coming from _  ante- 
Revolutionary stock. In fact, one of his 
ancestors came to this country an 
oficer in the Braddock expedition of 
Receiving his early training in the 
public of the Keystone State Mr. 
Lawrence attended Princeton University, 
from which he was graduated in the class 
of ’78 with the degree of A. B. He was 
out 16 years old at the time he received 
his sheepskin. 

Soon after leaving the university he 
entered business, and became connected 
with the paint manufacturing concerns 
of Suydam, Lawrence & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, afterwards W. W. Lawrence & 
Co. In 189% Mr Lawrence started the 
Sterling White Lead Works, which was 
later taken over by the National Lead 
Company. His association with the lat- 
ter corporation began as the treasurer of 
the concern, from which position he re- 
signed and went abroad. Upon his re 
turn he was elected vice-president, and 
in 1896, after the death of L, A. Cole, was 
ohosen for the presidency, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death 

His business affiliations were varied, 
but ta them all he gave the same whole- 
hearted interest which characterized his 
work with the National Lead ‘ 

He was a director of the Western Na- 
ticnal Bank of Pittsburgh, the Assur- 
ance Company of America, the Seaboard 
National Bank of New York, the United 
Lead Compaav, the Matheson Lead Com- 
pany, and the Magnus Company, In- 
corporated. : 

A member of the Society of the Colonial 
Wars, and the Loyal Legion—the latter 
uffiliation inherited from his father, Col. 
J. J. Lawrence, a prominent railroad man 
of Western Pennsylvania—Mr. Lawrence 
was also a member of many clubs and 
was a member of the Marble Collegiate 
Cnureh of New York. 


one of 


eelic 


schools 


Mr. Lawrence joined the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association at 
the time of its formation, and, while 


he would accept mo executive office with 
the exception of the single term as presi- 
aent in 1893, he made it a point until Te 
cent years, of attending every convention 


His attendance was by no means per- 
functory, for he identified himself with 
the «activities of the organization, par- 


ticipating in the discussions and in every 
way possible, furthered the ends of the 
paint. oil and varnish industry as advo- 
eated in the convention hall, and as later 
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carried out in practice. A fine speaker, 
particularly as an after-dinner principal 
or as toastmaster, his death creates a 
vacancy which will be hard to fill, since 
Ne possessed the power of creating en- 
ithusiasm, combined with unusual execu- 
tive ability, in erystalizing such forces 
iuto creative effort. He was a member 
oc the first entertainment committee ap- 
puinted after the Cleveland convention of 
Ist), at which time the National, Oil and 
Varnish Association undertook th 
of self-entertainment—a policy . still 

rce—and ha served on that con 
for three years 

Mr, Lawrence was married in 1910 tc 
Miss Jane C. K. Yuile, of Montreal, who 
survives him. His city house was at 9 
liast Eighty-rinth street, and he owned 
“ cuvuntry home at Watch Hill, R. : 
the latter but recently completed and 
occupied for the first time this season 
Three sisters also survive him. 

The funeral, which was largely attend- 
ed by friends and business associates 
from all sections of the country, was 
held on Thursday afternoon, August 31, 
at his residence in New York, and the 
interment fellowed at Woodlawn Cemce- 
tery. 


in 


THOMAS J. KENNY. 
William 0. Goodrich 
188641916. 


Thomas J. Kenney, secretary and treas- 
vrer of the Wiliiam O. Goodrich Com- 
pany, was born at Mequon, Wis., March 


Company, 


CHARLES J. CASPAR 


30, 1886, and died at his home in Milwau- 


kee, September 2. Upon his graduation 
from business college in Milwaukee he 
was employed by Mr. W. O. Goodrich as 


a clerk 
with the 
his death. 

Mr. Kenney early developed marked 
aptitude for business and rapidly rose 
through his untiring ambition and devo- 
tion to the work. 


In: his very brief career Mr. Kenney 
exemplified, as a business man, all that is 
best and worth while of character, fair- 
mindedness and right living. 

In January last he married Miss Grace 
Murphy, of Milwaukee, who, with his 
parents, four brothers amd four sisters, 
survive him. 


and was identified 
up to the time of 


office, 
concern 


in his 
same 





CHARLES D. ETTINGER. 


Murphy Varnish Company, Newark, 


N. J., 1838-1916. 

Charles D. Ettinger, the secretary of 
the Murphy Varnish Company, died at 
Chicago, September 4, 1916, after an ill- 
ness of a few days. He was a large 
stockholder in the company and one of 
its directors and gave special attention 
to its business with railroads. His 
acquaintance included not only the lead- 
ing railroad officials, but, men in all 


kinds of business and his kindly disposi- 


tion made him welcome everywhere. He 
was born at Wadsworth, Ohio, July 20, 
1838, 


During the Civil War he served in the 
hospital division of the quartermaster’s 
department, and after the war, engaged 
in the drug business at Findlay, Ohio, 
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About 1871 he moved to Cleveland, becom- 
ing connected with the Murphy Varnish 
Company, in charge of the railroad de- 
partment, 


In January, i884, he moved to Chicago, 
living there until the time of his death. 
Some years ago he partially retired from 
business, and spent most his time de- 
Veluping a farm at Midlothian, [1l., which 
was devoted to the rais.ng of thorough- 
bred live stock. He was president of the 
Ohiv Injector Company, of Lllinois, was 
a member of the Union League Club, 
Midlothian Country Club, South Shore 
Country Club and the Ohio Society of 
Chicago. 


of 


Your committee recommends that 
morial page be set aside in the 
proceedings of this convention, 
names of cur deceased 
ribed thereon 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman. 


Board of 
with the 
think it is 
upon it, as I 


a me- 
printed 
and that 
the members be 
ills 


The President:—The 
accepted the report 
mendation. [ hardly 
while taking a vote 
you will indorse it, but I will 
to stand. both the members 
friends, for a few inomemnts in 
meinory of those who have passed 
the last convention. Kindly rise 
rise.) 
Stringed 
Largo. 


Directors 
reconi- 
worth 
know 
ask you 
and our 
silence in 
since 
(All 
Handel's 


orchestra played 


, Retiring Treasurer. 


President Cheesman:— 

Now the laborers’ task is o’er, 
Now the battle days unre past, 

Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyagers at last 


Father, in Tay gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servants sleeping. 

I will ask Vice-President Foss to take 
the chair while the president's address is 
lLeing read. 

Vice-President Foss:—You will 
give attention, ladies and gentlemen, 
the address of our president 

The president read his address. 


Address of President Cheesman. 


kindly 
to 


To the Members of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association:— 
The latest report we have from the 


United States Census Bureau, dated 1914, 
shows 615 paint manufacturers with an 
output of $114,000,000 and 237 varnish mak- 
ers with an output of $35,000,000. 

The above figures for 1914 will, without 
question, fall short of the output of 1916 
by at least 40 per cent. I believe that 
we can expect a total output for 1916 of 
et least $210,000,000 for the above depart- 
ments of our Association. When we take 
imto consideration the other industries 
who are fellow members with us, such as 
Oils, naval stores, brushes, can manufac- 
turers, glass makers, etc., our combined 
output runs into the billions, making us, 
if not the first, at least the second trade 
Association in point of capital invested 
and value of output in the United States. 


Total Products $24,000,000,000., 


The total of products manufactured in 
the United States for the year 1914 
amounted to twenty-four billions of dol- 
lars, of which amount it is estimated our 
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membership produced not less than two 
billion, 

It is interesting to note that the City 
of New York has within its limit 29,000 


manufacturing establishments which em- 
ploy more tham _ $i,626,000,000 capital and 
turn out annually products valued at 
92, 309,000,000. 

It is gratifying to know that in the line 
of colors and dyes our output for 1916 
will shew an increase of about 500 per 
ceiit over our output of 1914. At this rate 
within two years’ time, provided that this 
industry has proper protection from the 
government, we can produce all the 
colcrs and dyes we require and have a 
surplus for export, thus making us en- 
tirely independent of foreign sources of 
supply. 

[ quote from a booklet 
Membership Committee in 1914:— 

We frequently have the question ssked of 
us, “What benefit is the Association to me?” 


issued by our 


Without gonig into details concerning the 
working of the Association, if we consider 
that today business men instead of being 
worried abont the amount cf business their 
competitors are doing are now devoting the 
fame time and more to co-operating with 


trade competiters in trade associations, dis- 
cussing, planning and working out for their 
common benefit measures that will reduce 
cost, cut out waste, increase production, im- 
prove quality, increase sales, finding rew 
merkets and securing better husiness re- 
lations with the sellers of our raw ma- 
terial 

A convention like this, which combines 
social pleasure with business, is a relaxa- 
tion and recreation to our members. It 
is very difficult to dislike or distrust the 
man with whom we come closely in con- 
tact, and this social intercourse facili- 
tates and makes easier Association team 
work 


Participation in Work Spells 
Benefit. 


The members who do not derive as 
much benefit from our Association as 
they should are those members who take 
no part in the work. Any man who will 
allow other men to do the things which 
he should help to do and simply bask in 
the sunshine of their endeavors will fall 
shert of securing the full benefits of the 
Association’s work. You may take. and 
for a while enjoy. the fruits of another 
one’s work, but sooner or later the 
natural law of compensation will have 
its etfect and you will lose more than you 
have gained. No firm should join the 
Association unless it expects to share in 
the work as well as in the benefits. 

With regard to the work that has been 
accomplished by your Executive Board 
during the past year, I mention the fol- 





lowing details:— 
At the 1915 convention, when the sub- 
ject of raising the dues was under dis- 


cussion, a few members thought that we 
would sustain a loss in our membership 


if we attempted to imcrease the dues. 
I am glad to report that this fear was 
unwarranted. Our present membership 
in good standing is 927 firms. This is the 
largest number in our history, both in 
club and individual membership, and 
shows an increase over 1915 of 28 firms. 


We expect during the coming year an in- 
crease that will bring our membership 
to more than 1,000 firms. 


In accordance with Recommendation 
No. 1, made by President Foss at the 
Cleveland convention, which was ap- 
proved by the Association, your ex- 


ecutive officers incorporated the Associa- 
tion under the laws of the State of New 
York. 


Appointment of Permanent Secre- 


tary. 


The most important step the Associa- 
tion has ever taken was the appointment 
of a permanent secretary and the open- 
ing of a permanent office for the Associa- 
tion's work. Your executive officers went 
into the matter very carefully, and after 
a number of consultations, finally decided 
upon the appointment of the present in- 
cumbent, Myr. George V. Horgan, and 
they believe that no mistake has been 
made in the selection. It, of course, is 
just as necessary to have the office per- 
manently located in one place as it is to 
retain a permanent secretary, and your 
president therefore recommends that no 
change be made either in the office or 
present secretary. It takes some time for 
a man to become accustomed to the work, 
and therefore, we are not able to show in 
the short period of eight months the re- 
sults that undoubtedly will be shown dur- 
ing the coming year. 

With regard to the work of the secre- 
tary. I would make the following recom- 
mendations:— 


Recommendations of President. 


Recommendation No. 1:—In accord- 
ance with Article V, Section 5, the 
Executive Committee met at Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 10th and lith, 
1916. and a full report of the meeting 
was sent to each member of the As- 
sociation. No further meeting of the 


Executive Committee was held during 
the year, as there was no special busi- 
ness to be brought up, as the secre- 
tary’s office was able to dispose of the 
various matters as they presented 
themselves I believe, therefore, that 
we can save the expense of two meet- 
ings and recommend that Article V 
of Section 5 be changed so as to pro- 
vide for only one meeting to be held 
about June first or at the call of the 
president at the place designated by 
him. 


National Arbitration Committee. 


Recommendation No. 2:—It would 
be of value to the Association to have 
a National Arbitration Committee ap- 
pointed for the settlement of disputes 
between our members, at the expense 
of the parties interested, without re- 


course to law. I, therefore, recom- 
mend that such a committee be in- 
cluded among our standing commit- 
tees 

It was recommended by the Ex- 
ecutive Board that the secretary of 


each local club be made a delegate to 
the annual convention of the Associa. 
tion, thus enabling him to keep in 
close touch with the work and scope 
9f the National Association. It is, of 
course, absolutely essential that each 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


UNIVERNISH 


FLEXIBLE as SILK— 


It is hot-water proot, cold-water 
proof, salt-water proof, alcohol- 
proof, alkali-proof and acid proof. 


It may be used anywhere, on 
everything that requires varnish- 
ing. : 


But it is especially adapted to 
the miscellaneous’ varnish 
demands of the general public 
and House-painters. 


You can buy it in small or large 
cans. 


Ask for our booklet UNIVER- 
NISH. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, Jr., President 


Chicago, III. 





local cluk understand thoroughly the 
workings of the national body, and if 
We can secure the hearty co-operation 
of each local secretary it will aiqd the 





national secretary very materially. I 
believe that his expenses to the an- 
nual convention, if necessary, be de- 


frayed by the local club. 
Recommendation No. 2:—I would, 
therefore, recommend that Article 3, 
Section 4 of the By-Laws be changed 
to read:—‘All officers and ex-presi- 
dents of the association, also the pres- 
idents and secretaries of local clubs or 





organizations—” affiliated with this 
Association, shall be entitled to one 
vote and to all other privileges of a 
delegate, but cannot be represented 
by an alternate, 

Recommendation No. 4:—In order to 
produce the very best results. the 
chairmanship of the leading commit- 


tees should be held by the same chair- 
man for at least several years and 
this especially applies to the chair- 
manship of the Membership, Naval 
Stores, and Trade Names Committees. 
The present incumbents have _ ren- 
dered very valuable service to the As- 
sociation at their own expense. I sug- 
gest that the incoming administration 
be requested to continue them in 
office 

Recommendation No. 5:—I recom- 
mend that the Secretary be instructed 
to formulate a standard constitution 


and by-laws for al! local paint clubs 
having a membership of more than 
twenty firms, and that these be 


adopted by the local clubs as soon as 
possible. 


Non-Partisan Tariff Board. 


We are glad to note that a non-partisan 
Tariff Commission is to be appointed by 
the President of the United States. 
This Association has urged this upon 
Congress for a number of years. We 
were the first Association to ask for the 
appointment of a Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and among the first, if 
not the first, to ask for a permanent 
rari? Commission. 

‘rhe Finance and Audit Committee of 
the Paint-Up and Clean-Up Bureau will 
render a detailed report of their work. 
We can congratulate ourselves on the 
large contributions made by the members 
of our Association for this very im- 
portant work. 

Your president has always been an en- 
thusiast on the subject of holding the 
aunual convention at a neutral point. 
It is his hope that this convention will 
be so successful that you will feel justi- 
fied in meeting during 1917 at some 
neutral point either in the west or in the 
east. 

I desire to officially extend thanks for 
the co-operation extended to me through- 
out the past year by the Executive Com- 
mittee, Secretary-Treasurer, members of 


the Loard of Directors and the Chairmen 
of committees and our members gen- 
erally. 

In closing, it gives me pleasure to re- 


port that notwithstanding we have had 
unusual expenses during the year, which 
will not be duplicated next year, such as 
the fvrnishing of our new office, etc., the 
treasurer is able to report after all bills 


are paid a net balance amounting to ap- 

proximately $2,000 more than we had in 

our treasury at the last convention. 
Vice-President Foss:—I will ask the 


secretary to read the action of the Board 
of Directors in regard to the President's 
address. 


Retiring President To Be _ First 
Vice-President. 

The Secretary:—The Board of Direc- 
tors approved the report of the president 
with its recommendations, and _ recor- 
mends the following additional recom- 
mendation:— 

That Article III, Section 7 of the Con- 


stitution be amended to read:—‘‘The re- 
tiring president shall be elected first vice- 
president and shall be ineligible for re- 
election as president for a period of five 
years.”’ 

Mr. Foss:—Gentlemen, you 
the action of the Board of 
regard to the president’s address. 
is your further -pleasure? 

{t was moved and seconded that the 
recommendation of the Board of Direc- 
tors with reference to the president's ad- 
dress be adopted. Motion was carried 
unanimously. 


have heard 
Directors in 
What 


President Cheesman resumed the chaii 
The President:—We will now have the 
report of the secretary. 

Secretary Horgan read his report as 


follows: 


Report of the Secretary. 


I'o the President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion: 

For your information and consideration 
I submit herewith a report covering the 
organization and activities of the Perma- 
nent Secretary's office during the period 
of its existence, eight months, 

Organization. 
As you are aware, the establishment of 


a permanent executive headquarters with 
a secretary in charge was a new venture 
in the life of the Association. While the 
purpese of the office was obvious, there 
was no definite system to further that 
purpese, therefore it was mecessary, to 
a certain degree, to begin at funda- 
mentals. 

The office was opened for business on 
February 1 of this year (one month later 
than originally planned, owing to illness 
of your Secretary) and physical eqnip- 
ment, such as office furniture, ete., in- 
stalled. The services of a stenographer 
were secured, which is the extent of the 
working force. 

A reference file of trade papers is kept; 
likewise an office library consisting of 
bound copies of the National Association 
Year Books; Trade Name Lists; Cham- 
ber of Commerce U. S. A. literature; Na- 
tional and State Governmental Reports; 
Industrial Reports; Year Books con- 
tributed by other trade associations, etc. 


Co-operation the Keynote. 


Recognizing that the keynote of success 
today is co-operation, your Secretary has 
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this much-used 
slogan of the office; co-operation of of- 
ficers; co-operation of committees; co- 
operation of the local clubs with the par- 
ent body; co-operation of the general 
membership; co-operation of the trade 
papers, all of which is so necessary for 
accomplishment. Without such unity of 
effort the organization cannot attain the 
ends for which it exists. With it there 
is no limit to its field of endeavor. 


Functions of the Secretary’s Office 
—A Clearing House. 
Unce organized and equipped, your Sec- 


adopted term as the 


retary started out with a definite pur- 
pose. First, we are a busincss office. We 
are a department of every business in- 
stitution that enjoys membership in the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Assoc a- 
tion and desires to avail itself of our 
service, even though we do not all chance 
to live in the same community or wide 
one roof. The departmental work is as 
varied as industry itself. Daily confer- 
ences have been held with your Presi- 
dent; frequent meetings with chairmen 
ind members of important committees, 


such as Membership, Trade Names, Naval 
Stores, Legislative, Convention Enter- 
tainment, ete. During the period cov- 
ered perhaps the most noticeable singie 
achievement of the Association has been 
the development of service to its mem- 
bers. The brief experience of this of- 
fice has demonstrated that the organiza- 
tion was established along practical and 
useful lines, and is built on solid founda- 
tion. Through the machinery of the Sec- 
retary’s office much work of a construct- 
ive nature is under way. fo be more 
explicit will mention:— 


Constructive Work—(Membership). 


Mr. Frank Waldo, Chairman of the 
Membership Committee, has devoted a 
tremendous amount of time and thought 
to mapping out definite plans for 
strengthening the membership, more 
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Trades Names Committee, has joined 


your President and Secretary in numer- 
ous conferences and the report of his 
committee submitted at this convention 


much time and 
with the hope that 


is evidence that thought 
has been expended, 
this feature of the Association work can 
be made more valuable to the metrnber- 
ship. Effort is being made to secure regis- 
tration of a higher class of trade names, 
as well as an increased number 

A card styled ‘‘Trade Name Talk” was 
sent out to the members during the year 
by the Secretary, and under the super- 
vision of the committee calling direct at- 
tention to the importance of registering 
trade names, 

The Secretary’s office is frequently 
called upon to arbitrate some controversy 








between two concerns in dispute as to 
right to use certain trade names, but in 
this connection let it be said to the credit 
of our membership that matters of this 


characte an 


amicable 


are invariably adjusted in 


manner, 


Trade Papers. 


Close touch is kept with the various 
trade papers, and the Secretary wishes to 
acknowledge the courtesies extended and 
co-operation given in all matters pertain- 


ing to Association welfare. The trade 
papers are carefully read for information 
concerning new incorporations, local 
club activities, legislative items, market 
ccaditions, ete., in short everything that 
may be of interest. The office also acts 
as a Publicity Bureau whenever matters 
arise that in the Secretary's judgment 


should be punished. 
Local Clubs. 


the 
the 
local 
iocal 

this 
felt 


the office 
Secretary were of- 
club in the National 
Secretaries were 
office in any mat- 
we could be of as- 


duties of 





After assuming 
the services of 
fered to every 
Association. 
urged to consult 
where they 





GEORGE C. MORTON, Second Vice-President. 


from the standpoint of quality perhaps 
than numbers, and while some new clubs 
have been formed, it has been the aim 
to develop the usefulness of clubs already 
organized. The Secretary's office has lent 
its assistance in this work, so vital tc 
the life of the Association Interested 
members situated in various parts of the 
country have alse co-operated in carrying 
the work of the Association afield. 

Two important districts heretofore un- 
organized from the standpoint of local 





clubs have recently come into being, and 
have aftiliated with the National Associa- 
tion, namely, the Eastern New York 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, made up of 
manufacturers and dealers in Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady, and the Central 
New York Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
comprising in its membership concerns 
in Syracuse, Utica and Watertown. This 


more exclusively 
Membership Com- 


be treated 
of the 


will 
report 


subject 
in the 
mittee. ae 
The Winnipeg Paint Club of Winnipeg, 
Canada, was organized recently, and has 


been invited to join the National Asso- 
ciation. Definite action will be taken by 
the club at its January meeting, and in 
view of the fact that the officers of the 
club have expressed themselves as_ in 
favor of affiliation, it is expected they 
will fe able to convince the majority of 
the members of the wisdom of such 


action. 

Much effort has been exerted to bring 
about a revival of interest in some of the 
localities where organization matters are 
dormant, and the seed is being sown = 

e 





the formation of additional clubs to 
affiliated with the National Association. 


This is particularly true of Pacific Coast 

points. 

Passes Previous High 
Mark. 


During the past year the membership 
has passed the previous high mark and is 
now the largest in the history of the As- 
sociation, totaling 927. Twenty-five local 
clubs are units of the national organiza- 
tion, in which are represented 864 firms. 
Individual memberships are held by 63 


Membership 


firms in cities where no clubs exist. 
Trade Names. 
Mr. D. W. Edgerly, Chairman of the 


sistance They were also asked to study 
their by-laws and _ constitutions, with 
view to ascertaining if some other club 
was operating under any procedure which 


wouid 
Oiecers 


improve their own organization. 
of local clubs were alsu strongly 
urged to send their secretaries to the na- 
tiosnal convention, in order that they 
might better post themselves on the work 
accomplished, how it was done and all 
about it, thus better qualifying them to 
more aggressively conduct the destinies 
of their local organizations. 


Visits of National Secretary to Local 
Clubs. 


Since taking over the office your Secre- 
tary has ofticially visited the following 
clubs:—New York, Philadelphia, New 
Kengland, Baltimore Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Toledo, littsburgh, Indianapolis, 





Chicage, Milwaukee, St. Louis. A com- 
plete circuit of the local clubs has not 
been possible, owing to office duties; how- 
ever, during the coming year it is to be 


hoped that 


Paint 


this can be accomplished. 


Trade Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 


Your Secretary is co-operating with the 
Secretary of the Paint Trade Mutua] Fire 
Insurance Company in a follow-up letter 
campaign among members of the As- 
sociation who are not at present carrying 
insurance in the company, as the officers 
of the Association feel the percentage of 
members holding policies in this profit- 
sharing insurance company is entirely toc 
small in comparison with our total mem- 
bership. 


Efforts of Firms and Individuals 
(Non-Members) to Utilize the 
Association’s Facilities. 


Frequent requests (by letter and. per- 
sonal application) come to the Secretary's 
office for list of members, trade name 
bocks, year books and information of 
like character, intended for members 
only. Many of these requests are from 
persons who are mot members, but evi- 
dently eligible for membership, and in 
such cases the suggestion is made that 
they become affiliated with the work of 
the Association and thereby place them- 
selves in position of obtaining all in- 
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formation of this character. However, a 
sreater number of these requests come 
from persons engaged in various lines of 
business, seeking an opportunity to place 
before our meinbers propositions of one 
sort or another. 


Photograph Gallery of Former 
Presidents of the Association. 


After the Secretary's 
a& request was made upon 
Presidents of the Association 
signed photographs, same to 
Inanent gallery in the 
of the Association. \ 
response resulted, 
of Mr George LL. 
photograph wa 
President of the 
Richardson (now 


oflice was opened 
all former 
for their 
form «a per- 
executive offices 
prompt and hearty 
Through the courtesy 
Gould, of Boston, a 
secured of the first 
Association, Mr. Charles 
ieceased) 





Committees 
It would be 


Secretary is 
the Clean-up 


in General, 


to add that the 
lending co-operation to 
and Paint-up movement, 
and the many other activities engag -d in 
by the 325 working committees of the As- 
sociation, in other words has endeavored 
to have the various committees utilize his 
service as Secretary of their committees 
as well as Secretary of the Association. 


An Appreciation. 


superfluous 


his 





Your Secretary is mindful of the re- 
sponsibilities of managing an office of 
this character, and fully realizes that 
as yet the ground has hardly been 
scratched. However, the spirit of wel- 
come and co-operation that has been ex- 
tended by the officers and members of 
the Association augurs well for the suc- 
cess 9f the work at hand. While the ac- 


tivity of these individuals mentioned in a 


certain sense may be considered along 
the line of performance of duty, sstill 
mest excellent support and co-operation 
has been received as well from some un- 
looked-for sources, which is convincing 
that the great and controlling issue to- 
day upon which the activity of an or- 


ganization like ours should primarily leaa 


iS progression, and that upon this one 
subject all our members are seemingly 
united 

To the President, Mr. Cheesman, and to 
the Treasurer, Mr. Caspar, speciai thanks 
is extended for their loyal support and 
intevest in guilding the work of the new 
otlce Their long experience im Associa- 
tion work and ever-ready willingness to 
assist in anything that would redound to 
the Lenefit of the organization and its 
members has been most helpful 

In conclusion assurance is given by 
your Secretary that effort recently begun 
will be untiringly continued to further 
the work in which this Association is 


engaged Respectfully 
GEORGE V. 


submitted, 
HORGAN, Secretary 


rhe President:—The Board 
unanimously approved the report of the 
Secretary and referred it to the Associa- 
tion as a matter of information. If there 
are no questions to be asked by any of 
the members I will ask that the mem- 
bers approve the report and the endorse- 
ment of the Board of Directors. 

It was moved that the report be ap- 
proved and adopted. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


of Directors 


“And Canada” Added to Scope. 


The President \ motion was made by 
the Board of Directors that the Secretary 
be instructed to draw up a recommenda- 
tion that the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion might be changed to read “of the 
United States and Canada,"’ the insertion 
of “and Canada” being the change, and 
this motion was sconded and approved 
of by the Board of Directors We have 
some members now in Canada and we 
arc anxious, later on, to take in the 
Winnipeg Club and in order that it can 


be done legally, the preamble of the Con- 
ution should have the addition of “and 
Canada.” 


sti 


{t was moved and seconded to adopt 
this recommendation. 

Mr. Mineba:t:—I would like to ask 
whether we can vote on the question of 
changing the preamble at this session. 

The President:—Mr. Minehart is the 


father of the by-laws: I hate 
any statement he makes 


Mr. Minehart:—I believe it 


to question 


is necessary 


to bring it before the convention and to 
vote or it at another meeting 

Tne President:—I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Minehart, that you are wrong Article 
XV, Scction 1 of the by-laws states that 
“Any amendment to or alteration of 
these by-laws must, before being voted 
upon, be presented to the Board of Di- 
rectors for their recommendation, and 
can be made at any regular meeting of 
the Association by a vote of two-thirds 
of all delegates and members present at 
such meeting, who have voting privi- 
lege.”’ 

The motion was carried. 

The President:—We will now hay the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Charles J. Caspar, Treasurer, read his 
report as follows: 
Report of the Treasurer. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion: 


There is attached a complete itemized 
trial balance showing all receipts, de- 
posits and disbursements, with all paid 
vouchers and certified balance of cash 
on hand, all of which has been audited 
by your auditors, and their signatures 
are affixed. 

I submit condensed 
ment as follows:— 
Balance hand 

tober 1, 


report and state- 


cash on 
1916. 


lues oeene 
jual members’ 
names........ 
Trade name lists.. 
All other receipts... 
Interest on 


Club 
Indivi 
Trade 





deposits... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 








Vouchers Nos. 116 ot 248.. $7,064.09 
Balance cash on hand Oc- 

| eS 5,272.43 
Contingent fund.......... 50.00 











Cash in hands of Secreta 12, $12,386.52 
We have now the largest cash balance 
on hand in the history of the Associa- 
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CHINA WOOD OIL 


Buy 
Absolutely Pure Quality 


from 


L. C. Gillespie & Sons 
8 Fletcher Street 
New York 


Sales in 1916 more than all other shippers combined 
by big margin 










TANK CARS A SPECIALTY 


Also Importers and Packers 
Soya Bean Oil 
Varnish Gums and Gum Shellac 













Our branch houses in primary markets buy, pack and 
ship exclusively to us 









tion, indicating that the funds have been 
wisely and economically handled. 

There is attached complete itemized list 
of the above vouchers, checked with the 
cancelled vouchers, and approved by your 
auditors. 

We have no accounts payable. We 
have no accounts receivable. All bills 
are paid and all money due the Associa- 
tion has been collected. We have a cash 
balance on hand of $6,272.43. 

Thus we close the first year of the 
Association’s new plan to finance and 
maintain the office of a permanent secre- 
tary, and it is due the constituent mem- 
bers to say that while there was some 
skepticism manifested when this subject 
was discussed at our last annual meet- 
ing, when it was suggested that we 
double the annual dues, let it here be 
recorded that your treasurer found the 
members appreciative of the possibilities, 
and a ready response was made from 
practically the entire membership, when 
bills were mailed for the increased dues. 


We have lost for the present, during 
the year, the following clubs:— 
Members. 
Nashville 
Nebraska 


Portland 
Delaware 





This represents a shrinkage of revenue 
to the Association of 490. Great oppor- 
tunities now exist for the 1916-17 Mem- 
bership Committee in the districts repre- 
sented by the above clubs, and if clubs 
are impossible, individual memberships 
shoutd be secured of at least thirty-five 
members. The reasons assigned for with- 
drawal were invariably that the club 
could not afford to pay the dues. 

The total revenue from the member- 
ship for the year was $8,340.89. 

The cost of equipping the permanent 
secretary's office was $673.56. The perma- 
nent secretary's salary, clerical hire, rent 
and general office expense, including the 
secretary's traveling expenses for the 
eight months, aggregate $3,000, an average 
of $450 a month, or $,400 per annum. 
This is evidence of an economic adminis- 





tration, to say the least, and with the 
Association’s revenue, based upon 1915- 
1916 dues, conservatively estimated as 


$1,500 in excess of present expenses, it 
seems fair to assume greater efforts can 
and should be made in rendering greater 
service to the members, as 1 assume 
there is no desire to accumulate a sur- 
plus, rather to render a full measure of 
service for the revenue contributed by 
the membership. In other words, I am 
desirous of seeing the members, to put it 


in a homely fashion, get their money’s 
worth. This will perforce increase our 
present expenses, which I favor, if by 


so doing we increase the service, and as 
the by-laws well provide for a limitation 
of expenses in the maintenance of a 
permanent office, and the service of a 
permanent secretary, all of which is in 
the hands of the Executive Committee, 
and not to exceed in any one year the 
annual revenue of the Association, it 
seems most fitting for your present treas- 
urer, who has served the Association as 
secretary for fifteen months, and one of 
the chief agitators for a permanent sec- 
retary, ana recognizing the great un 
developed secretarial work, to recom- 
mend that the order should now be given 
for ‘“‘full steam,”’ and a ‘“‘go ahead’’ policy 
inaugurated immediately. 
We seem to have passed all 

mental stages, and I, in common with 
many of our members, believe the Asso- 
ciation is now ready to see what can and 


experi- 


will be done by a permanent secretary. 
The salary of the secretary should be 
increased as the Association’s revenues 


are increased, and as his services become 
more valuable to members and the trade 
as a whole. This will require a larger 
and more competent office force, enabling 
the secretary to do considerable field 
work, for which I think the present in- 
cumbent is especially well fitted. In 
short, I am in favor and here wish to 
register my idea and thought that we 
should improve and increase the service 
of the secretary's office to the fullest ex- 
tent, and at what additional expense may 
be necessary, subject to the control of 
the Executive Committee, and as pro- 
vided for in the present by-laws. 

I wish to thank Mr. Frank Waldo, 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
and the secretary, for the help and co- 
operation so generously given my office, 
making it possible for the treasurer to 
report ‘‘all accounts collected in full.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Chas. J. Caspar, Treasurer. 





The President:—Mr. Secretary, what ac- 
tion did the Board of Directors take upon 
the repert of the Treasurer? 

The secretary:—The report was ap- 
proved and referred to the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

The President:—Is the Chairman of the 
Auditing Committee in the house? 

Mr. Hyde:—I beg to report that we ex- 
amined the report of the Treasurer and 
found it correct in every detail. 


The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the repert of the Auditing Com- 
mittee amd the report of the Board of 


Directors. What action will you take on 
the Treasurer's report? 

Mr. Andrews:—I would like to know if 
that carries with it the question that is 
brought up by the Treasurer:—‘Full 
steam and go ahead’’? (Laughter.) 

It was moved that the Treasurer’s 
port be accepted, which motion 
seconded and carried. 

The President:—That concludes the pro- 
gram for the evening. I presume some 
of the ladies have wondered why we took 
thern into our confidence and bored them 
with all these details, but the President 
expects that we will have the ladies in 


re- 
was 


our membership at not a very distant 
date and we want them to become in- 
itiated. The President and his family 


now hope to meet you in a social feature 
of the convention in the European Dining 
Room for a reception, dance and some 
other things. 

The meeting is adjourned. 


Second Session. 
Tuesday Morning, October 10, 1916. 


The convention was called to order at 
10 a. m., President F. P. Cheesman in the 
Chair. 


OIL PAINT AND 


The President:—The meeting will please 
come to order. Are the delegates from 
the International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada present? As 
they are not, we will proceed with the 
next number on the program. 

Is the Chairman of the Paint Jobbers’ 
Committee, Mr. Alpers, in the room? The 
Secretary will please read the report of 
the Paint Jobbers’ Committee. 
nae Secretary read the report as fol- 
ows :— 


Report of the Paint Jobbers’ Com- 


mittee. 


and Members of the Na- 
Oil and Varnish Associa- 


Mr. President 
tional Paint, 
tion:— 

With the extraordinary conditions that 
have prevailed during the past year, the 
paint jobbers, like all other business men, 
have sailed an uncharted sea. We have 
had no precedent to look back at to 
xuide us on our way. If we were gifted 
with as good foresight as we have hind 
sight, we all could have made immense 
fortunes. As it is, most leveled headed 
xovud business men made less profit out 
of this situation than the plunger or 
gambler, 

Your committee regrets not having suf- 
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age of profit on goods bought at high 
prices and especially the big shrinkage 
in value of goods on hand when we ex- 
perience the reaction in prices that is 
sure to come, 

On the whole we don’t think paint job- 
bers have made as much on the advanc- 
ing markets this year as some people 
inight think. At the present writing it 
is probably true that most jobbers have 
some paper profit, but the problem from 
now on is what to do to keep part of 
this as actual profit. 


The probable trend of the market 
henceforth is one big problem we are 
facing. When the war ends will read- 


justments in values be violent and sud- 
den, or a gradual process. The latter is 
heped for, and would give us a chance to 
avoid heavy losses on goods in _ stock 
bought at top prices. If the reverse hap- 
pens we will surely experience losses 
that may more than offset any pape} 
profit that we have made so far. 
Ancther problem that confronts the 
paint jobber is in connection with those 
heavy lines he handles that are soid on 
a rebate per pound or per gallon basis 
from the resale price where the doliars 
and cents margin remains the same on 
the greatly increased price basis. No ad- 
ditional profit is provided to cover in- 
creased investment, greater insurance, 


FRANK WALDO, Treasurer. 


ficient data at hand to determine exactly 
how the vvolume of business done by 
paint jobbers this past year compares 
with other years, but there is little doubt 
that the volume of trade in dollars and 
cenis has been larger than the previous 
year. How much of this increase is due 
to higher prices, and how much to addi- 
tional merchandis2? handled is the ques- 
tion we cannot answer. 

Cost of doing business has been greatly 
increased, owing to the higher cost of 
everything we buy to conduct our busi- 
ness. We have felt the pinch of labor 
conuitions in a measure just as other 
business have. Aside from the increased 
cost there has been the handicap and un- 
pleasantness caused by lack of efficient 
help. Munitions plants, steel mills, auto 
factories, and other war brides have had 
the pick of good labor. We had to take 
what was left at war prices. 

The credit ond collection feature of the 
jobbers’ business is another item that 
nas cost more this year. On account of 
the heavy Duying by small trade on 
spring datings, much extra capital was 
tied up, and collections were slower than 
usual because the backward weather and 
searcity of labor delayed consumption of 


this material. The dealers and painters 
very largely finance their business with 
the jobbers’ money. 


Our trade bought very freely during 
the winter months on the advancing mar- 
ket, and we in our desire to take care of 
our customers, gave away much possible 
profit on goods purchased advantageous- 
ly. These who didn’t do this out of the 
goodness of their hearts were forced to 
by competing manufacturers and jobbers 
that set the pace. 

However, it is hoped by this committee 


that all paint jobbers had a few things 
bought in sufficient large quantities at 
pottum prices, so that they made some 
extra profit after taking care of their 
trade. This extra profit has been abso- 
lutely necessary under existing condi- 


tions to take care of our increased cost 
of doing business, the decreased percent- 


larger credit risks, ete. Under old con- 
ditions these lines were handled close, but 
now with the margin in percentage being 
greatly reduced, with the accompanying 
increased expense of doing business, the 
jobber faces a dangerous situation. The 
jobbers’ commission on these lines should 
be on a percentage basis adequate to in- 
sure him a living profit. ‘This is of vital 
importance to the creditors as well as 
the stock holders of jobbing concerns. 
We believe that prosperity will continue 
in the United States after the war ends. 
While there probably will be some tem- 
porary reaction due to the new problems 
we face after the war, there is little doubt 
that the industrial and financial resources 


of our great country will be utilized by 
the European countries as much if not 
more immediately after the war ends 
as in the past two years. It takes more 
material and labor to build up tham it 
does to tear down. 

If our country does enjoy continued 


prosperity, the paint trade will surely 
share in it, and it is hoped that the job- 
ber can have conditions that will make 
possible a satisfactory showing on the 
right side of his ledger. 

This committee feels that the clean-up 
and paint-up campaigns that have been 
carried om throughout the country dur- 
ing the past few years have done a great 
deal to increase the consumption of paint 
and varnish materials. 

Aside from the monetary gains derived, 
the general civic benefits have been fully 
worth the effort. 

We take this opportunity to express tn 


behalf of the jobbers their appreciation 
and tecogniticn tc the men who have 
done the active work in promoting this 
movement nationally. 

Inasmuch as two members of this com- 
mittee are inembers of the National As- 
sociation of Paint Jobbers, which owes 


its origin to this great parent Association, 
we feel] it is not out of place to state in 
this report that this junior organization 
is making excellent growth and progress, 
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and proving a great benefit to its mem- 
bers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rk. F. RAINEY, 

G. A. RICHARDSON, 

W. A. ALPERS, Chairman. 

The President:—Mr. Secretary, 
acticn did the Board of Directors 
upon this report? 

The Secretary :—Motion 
adopt the 
formation. 

The President:—Gentlemen, 
heard the report and the 
tion of the Board of Directors. 
vour desire? 

It was moved and 
report be accepted, 
carried 

The President: 
International 
House Painters 
in the roum 
tion, but I 
will ask the 


what 
take 


to 
in- 


made 
of 


was 
report as a matter 


you have 
recommenda- 
What is 


seconded that the 
which motion was 


As the delegates of the 
Association of Master 
and Decorators were not 
when we opened the conven- 
understand are now here, I 
chairman of the delegates, 
Mr. A. H. MeGhan, to address the con- 
vention. Is Mr. McGhan present? 

The president introduced Mr. MeGhan 
o convention. (Applause.) 


Address by Secretary McGhan of the 
International Association Master 
House Painters and Decorators. 


Mr. McGhan:—Mr,. President and Gen- 
tleinen of the Convention—The Interna- 
tional Association of Master Painters and 


D°coraters of the United States and Can- 
ada is very appreciative of this opportu- 
nity to appear before this convention. 
The necessity arising to make somewhat 
of a detailed report, as your secretary 
told us yesterday in his report for co- 
operation. I have taken the opportunity 
tu write my report so as to communicate 
to you im consecutive form the ideas of 
the International Association very briefiy 
We bring to you from the International 
Association the word that we are very 
unxious to co-operate with you in an 
manner for the welfare of the painting 
industry, which co-operation was 
gently reuested by your secretary im hi-< 


so u 


full and valuable report. 

After thirty-three years, the | 
tional Association of Master Painters 
has grown to such an extent as to nor 


take a very active part in the affairs of 


the trade. With our membership ot 
nearly 2,500, distributed in 130 associa- 
tiuns, bound together through fourteen 


State associations, outlying individual as- 
soviations and members, we are now in 
a position to act and our influence is 
felt. Apportioning an average number 
of employes of but ten to each of Our 
membership, ovr association now repre- 
sents the employers of upwards of, il 
not quite, 2,000 men who come into im- 
mediate contact with the ultimate con- 
Sumers of the goods you manufacture 
or market, namely, the public. There- 
fore, your interests are ours and to a con- 
siderable extent it may be said that our 
interests are yours. 

A striking similarity exists at the pres 
cnt time in the efforts or methods of vu: 
respective associations, inasmuch as beth 
organizations elected in this year to take 
the mecessary step of employing a permz- 
nent secretary, with a clerical force, ours 
at the seat of political government 
Washington—yours at the seat of commer- 
cial government—New York. Your secre- 
tary has gone forth among your mem- 
bership, while I took that method of get- 
ting in closer touch with our seven State 
associations which met in mid-summer 


session. The net results of my visits tu 
date was the establishment of eight new 
assuciations, local, the enrolling of man) 
individuals in membership, and we, as 
earnestly as your secretary, ask the sup- 
port of the journals circulating in ihe 
trade. 

We are now looking forward to ou: 
thirty-fourth annual convention to be 
held at New Haven, Conn., February 13 
to 16. A program of great interest has 
been arranged, replete with discussions 


of subjects of great interest to the trade 
Again proffering our co-operation, Iam 
safe in saying that if in your delibera- 
tions here you are disposed to entrust to 
instructions to enlist the interests oi 
international] in any effort that you 
have in hamd for the welfare of our 
trade, our Association will respond most 
heartily. (Applause.) 

Under the proper order of business, the 
representatives of our Association will be 
pleased to report to you our activities in 


us 
the 
may 


such lines as cost accounting, a very 
necessary line to you and to us (I ma) 
say parenthetically that clean-up and 


paint-up comes as close to us as tu you. 
if not closer even to us), and other allied 
or collateral interests, 

We are pleased to have our Associa- 
tion accorded the privilege of representa- 
tion at this gathering and we look for- 
ward to that connection being mutually 
beneficial. 

I wish to say 
corroboration of the written report, that 
the International Association is earnestly 
endeavoring to co-operate with the trade 
wih each interest of the trade, with each 
of its collateral branches, whether it be 
that of the publicity organs circulating ir 
the trade, whether it be that of von, th 
manufacturers, and we earnestly are 
working in the interest of our immediat« 
selves, that is, the employers, and as | 
said in this report, gentlemen, w rep- 
resent the employers of 25,000 men who 
are immediately representative of you in 
applying your goods to the public and to 
the market. 


Now, gentlemen and Mr. President, let 
me repeat to you once more, if in your 
deliberations you care to pass to us, the 
representatives of the International As- 
sociation, any word by which the work- 
men of your trade and of our trade can 
welfare 


further, gentlemen, in 





be benefited, and word for the 
of our industry, we are at your com- 
mand. If thank you, Mr. President. (Ap- 
plause.) 

rhe President:—The remarks of Mr 
McGhan will be spread in full on the 
minutes of the Association and we ask 
him to participate. with the other dele- 


gates, Mr. John Dewar, Mr. C. L. Beards- 


ley, Mr. C. Greenhalgh and Mr. George 
Butler. in our deliberations. They have 


the freedom of the floor. 
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We will now prceceed to the next order 
of business, the report of the Brush 
Committee, Mr. George D. Pushee, chair- 
mau. Is Mr. Pushee in the room? The 
secretary will read the report. 

The secretary read the report 
lows:— 


Report of the Brush Committee. 


as fol- 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 


ciation :— 
Your cummittee appointed to report on 
the existing conditions in the Paint Brush 
Industry desire to supplement their re- 


port made to the executive officers of 
your Association in February last, and 
as follows:— 

The bristles of the Chimese hog, as be- 
fore stated, is the dominating feature of 


paint brush making and it has in a most 
remarkable manner held up in its value 
when one considers the remarkable spec- 
tacle of England and America being able 
to take on the whole crop for the past 
two years, when formerly its use extend- 
ed over the whole civilized world. 

From the latest census reports obtain- 
able we find that while nothing is avail- 





able from foreign countries later than 
1910, the following condition existed at 
that time:— 

vermany had hogs......... . 22,909,000 

irance had hogs........ 7,200,000 
Avistria HAG NHOGSs......cccsssces 4,700,000 

Hungary had hogs............. 5,500,000 

BOCA i. ccctsssscovcsscccsioccese 39,400,000 
and from reliable sources come the re- 
ports that these have been eaten, with 
practically nothing for seed ; 

It is true that hogs can be quickly 


grown, yet young pigs produce bristles of 





no value for brush making, as is shown 
in the case of the American hog where 
they are killed at the age of 5 months. 
They produce no bristles available for 
paint brushes. 

Your committee has not touched on the 
subject of bristles grown in Russia or 
Russian Poland from where no reliable 


statistics are obtainable, yet it is one of 
the largest hog-growing districts in the 
world, and we are reliably informed that 
the hog has been simply obliterated in 
tussian Poland, where the hog was once 
in evidence everywhere. 


fo sum up the situation in few words, 
the brush makers of today are filled to 
the limit with business. Labor is searce 


Russian bristles 20 per cent. higher, re- 
cent advance. French bristles unobtain- 
able. China bristles holding tirm and 


the future is entirely one of speculation 
There is undoubtedly a great shortage of 
hogs tn all European ccuntries, and such 
shortage will some day be made gourd 
from the supply of China. 
Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE D. PUSHEE. 
Chairman: 
oO. H. FOSS 
E. B. WRIGHT. 





The President:—Mr. Secretary, what 
action did the Board of Directors tae 
upon this report? 


The Secretary:—It was referred to the 
Association without recommendation, as 
a inatter of information. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report and the action of the 
Board of Directors. Are you ready for 
the question? If you are ready for the 


question, a motion will be in order to ap- 
prove the report. 


{t was moved and seconded that the 
report and the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors be adopted, which 


motion was carried. 

The President:—The next order of busi- 
ness is the report of the Denatured Alco- 
hol Committee, Mr. H. S. Chatfield, chair- 
man, New York city.. Mr, Chatfield will 
please read the report. 

Mr. Chatfield read 
lows:— 


Report of the Denatured Alcohol 
Committee. 


the report as fol- 


Na- 
Asso- 


and Members of the 
Oil and Varnish 


Mr. President 
tional Paint, 
ciation:— ; 

in our report on denatured alcohol last 
year the committee felt that a comparison 
of values was, at that time, not advis- 
able, and the same is true now far 
as the market fluctuations go, except in 
relation to other solvents or power pro- 
ducing liquids. : 

During the year the price of gasoline 
has advanced, and the quality has been 
so unreliable a substitute, is urgently 
needed. Many experiments have been 
made with alcohol and benzol, and the 
progress has been most satisfactory. We 
ail know that for the internal combus- 
tion engines the three principal requisites 
of the material used for power is effic- 
iency, cleanliness, and uniformity, and 
in the various combinations of aicohol 
aid benzol there will ultimately be pro- 
duced an article that will become a strong 
competitor of gasoline. , 

As soon as the export demand for both 


as 


alcohol and benzol decreases, it is nat- 
ural to suppose the price of both will 
decline so that some suitable mixture o! 
them can be produced in the neighbor- 
hood of 28 cents, and at this price it is 
the opinion of the chemists, who have 


been working out this problem, that this 
mixture will compete with gasoline un- 
less the price of gasoline declines well be- 
low 2 cents per gallon. The production 
of both alcohol and benzol have increased 
to such an extent. the quantity available 
for new uses will prevent any advance in 
value ; : 5 

During the vear the industries using 
denatured alcohol have enjoyed such pros- 
perity, the quantity consumed in regular 
channels has increased at least 20 per 
cent., and among the industries so af- 
fected probably artificial leather and cel- 
luloid are the most prominent. 

The quantity used in the shellac tarde 
shows a very marked increase, Owing 
to the prosperity of all the wood working 
industries. The furniture manufacturers 
have been, and are still enjoying an era 
of unprecedented success. 

During the vear the Comissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue asked Congress to put a 
tax of 10 cents _per proof gallon on spe- 
cially denatured aleohol (equivalent to 
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about 19 cents per wine gallon), to defray 
expenses of the supervision as well as 
one method to increase the revenue. A 
committee was formed revresenting some 
‘ the large users of alcohol, and this 
committee, by prompt action and consid- 
erable work, has been able tv prevent 
the request of the Internal Revenue Com- 
missioner being granted to date. This re- 
qust, however, is likely to be renewed at 
the next session of Congress, and it will 





devolve upon your new committee to as- 
sist in prevently the imposition of such 
a tax, 
Respectfully submitted, 
WM. S. GRAY, 
E. T. HOLMES, 
H. S. CHATFIELD, 
Chairman. 
Mr. Chatfield:—Since this report went 


to press, at the meeting of the Chemical 
Society in New York, in one of their 
sessions—they have had very elaborate 
discussions on new uses for alcohol and 
they have gone over practically the same 
zround that I have gone over in this 
short report. In addition to that, they 
have gone at it from a chemical point 
of view and given it very much more 
serious consideration. Some of the larger 
aleonol interests are working very seri- 


ously to get alcohol in position where it 
is going to compete against gasoline. The 
efforts are progressing and they are 
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port of the Denatured Alcohol Committee 
be approved, which motion was carried. 

The President:—The report of the Mas- 
ter Painters’ Committee, Mr. R. F. John- 


stone, chairman, The secretary will read 

the report. 

The secretary read the report as fol- 
lows:.— 

Report of Master Painters’ Com- 

mittee. 

Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

Gentlemen:—Your committee is exceed- 


ingly glad to be able to render an opti- 
mistic .report for the past year, which 
was unquestionably crowded with difficul- 
ties and perplexities for Master Painters 
and the Paint, Oil and Varnish Jobbers 
and Manufacturers as well. 

Never before have we all been called 
upon to face situations and conditions su 
unprecedented and at times so critical, as 
those which have presented themselves 
from time to time during the year. 

Iminediately after the beginning of the 
war in August, 1914, it was evident that a 
shorlage in colors, lead and zine, ete., 
was threatened, but the full force of the 
curtailment in imports, and the abnormal 
exports was not fully felt until the fall 


GEORGE V.HORGAN AND D. W. FIGGIS 
The National Secretary and the Chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee “Look Pleasant.” 


working day and night on it, and the 
alcohol people think it will be done. I 
happen to be on the committee of the 
manufacturers that I mentioned. 

We didn’t do anything in the last ses- 
sion of Congress, because of the urgent 
demand upon the government for a new 
army and preparedness and everything 


else, but that request will come in again. 


The varicus industries interested, the 
paint people, the hat makers, everybody 
whe uses alcohol do not believe that 


commercial alcohol should pay a tax. We 
believe alcohol is just as much a com- 
ponent part of any industry as any other 
part, and the supervision of it naturally 
haus cost more than the government esti- 


mated. When the free alcohol bill was 
passed, it was estimated that alcchol 
could be supervised free of tax at one 
per cent. It costs a good deal more. 


Nevertheless, we are fighting hard against 
it and we want the National Paint, Ol 
and Jarnish Association members to help 
that rew committee when the time comes. 


I say new committee, this is practically 
an Oft-shoot of the old committee that 
had that bill passed. It does not refer 
to this industry only, it is working with 
others too. Of course the committee does 
want to help every industry as well as 
the paint, oil and varnish indusiry. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President:—Mr. Secretary, what 
action Cid the Board of Directors take 
upon the report of the denatured alcohol 
committee? 

Che Secretary:—The motion was mace 
to adopt the report and refer it to the 
convention as a matter of information. 

Che President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the action of the 
board. Are there any remarks? If not, 


a motion to adopt will be in order, 
lt was moved and seconded that the re- 


of 1915, and during the spring and esura- 
mer of 1916. 
While the year has been a trying one 


in mamy ways, its com- 
pensation in that the conditions which 
have prevailed have taught the manu- 
facturing trade and the master painters 


some valuable lessons. 


The chairman of your committee was 
present at several sessions of the con- 
vention ef the International Association 
of Master Painters and Decorators, held 
in Cincinnati, February 15 to 18. Your 
committee was given an opportunity to 
express to the convention a message con- 
veying good wishes from the National 
Paint, Gil and Varnish Association to the 
officers and members of the International 
Association of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators, 

E.x-President 
in well chosen 


it has brought 


Ira D. 
words relative 


Washburn 
to 


spoke 
the cor- 


diai feeling existing between the two as- 
sociations, expressing a desire that In 
the not distant future even a fuller co- 


operation would be attained. He referred 
to the work of the Credit Bureau of 
the Cincinnati Local Club, and the Paint 
Trade Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
stating that it was his belief that the 
mutual insurance plan would prove profit- 
able and satisfactory to the members of 
their association, 

Throughout all the meetings the utmost 
ecordiality was shown by all officers and 
meinbers {o your committee. There were 
many topics of mutual interest discussed 
during the meetings, including the est 
lishment of technical trade schools. The 
teaching of painting and decorating in the 
public and parochial schools, colleges and 
universities. Many prominent educators 
discussed the advantages to be derived 
by the addition of painting and decorat- 
ing imstructions to their curriculum. 
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Gardner’s address was exceptionally 
bona received, and much interest dis- 
oo in the stereopticon slides shown. 
svery 


one present apparen yas e: ; 
for the literature, trom che sctontiite ae 
tion of the Paint Grinders’ Association 
distributed by Mr. Gardner, 5 
The peeling, blistering and alligatoring 
of paint was handled by Jehn W. Luthe 
in a way to impress forcibly upon the 
minds of these present the great need 
dase tena interchange of information 
é ) 1e@ membershi jects 
this Gareteen mbership upon subjects of 
J. W. Beaty, R. C. A., of Toronto, mace 
a hit with his witty talk on decoration 
Considerable discussion developed ‘in 
connection with the constitutional amend- 
ments adopted, the principal one of which 
provided for the creation of the paid of- 
tice __of secretary and treasure 
William E. Wall, of Somerville, Mass 
accounted one of the greatest authorities 
on the art of graining, delivered quite an 
interesting talk uponp graining, and cou- 
pled with his wonderful exhibit of grained 
woods and imitations of marble. succeed- 
ed in arousing considerable interest 


of the almost dormant arts ~ 

Ar insident necessitating some active 
work On the local Master Painters’ Com- 
mittee was caused by a demand made by 
tne Canadian members of the Interna- 
tional Association, that the Union Jack 
be among the decorations of the mect- 
ing place before the business of the con- 


vention proceed. It required a vigorous 


seare? of the city for fully thirty minutes 
tu locate a British flag bearing the coat 
of arms of Canada. The incident was an 


unusual one, demonstrating the depth of 
Canadian 


ve ‘ sm 1 . “uw 
cae lh, itriotism during these tron- 
the Cincinnati Paint, Oil and Varrish 
Club gave a banquet to the officers of 
the International Master Painters’ Asso- 
ciation and the officers of the local Mas 
ter Painters’ Association, which was en- 
joved by all present. There were many 


addresses during the evening. each speak- 





el being able to talk long, fervently and 
illuminatingly on his special subject 
Many were disappointed that Prof. Ladd 
Was not able to attend, he having sent 
word to the cffect that it would be im- 
possible to do so owing to previous en- 
gagxements 

The newly elected secretary and treas- 
urer has issued many circular letters and 
bulletins during the year, showing con- 
clusively the great advantage of the of- 
ficial headquarters, with sufficient Office 
help te enable him to well and faithfully 
perform his duties. i 
rhe meetings at Cincinnati were well 
ind regularly attended your committee 
feels it would be impossible to find a 
more enthusiastic lot of business men 
than those who assemble at the annual 
convention Of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Painters and Decorators. 
The local Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators, headed by Messrs 
‘Theobald, Wrampslmeyer, Kennedy and 
Engelbert, deserve much credit for the 


admirable way in which the National As- 
scciation was cared for and entertained. 
Many manufacturers had creditable dis- 


piays, and there is no question but that 
every exhibitor was mighty well repaid 
for their efforts. 

In conclusion your committee might 


add that there were many splendid papers 
read and discussions entered into at the 
Cincinnati convention. It was the con 
cersus of Opinion that it 


was unqtestion- 
ibly one of the best conventions ever 
held by the International Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorator: 
of the United States and Canada. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. F. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman; 
WM. F. FOY, 
H. J. PARKER. 
W. C. BESCHORMANN, 
WM. LILLY. 

The President:—Mr. Secretary, what 
action was taken by the Board of Di- 
rectors upen this report? 

The Secretary:—-No recommendations 
being made the motion was made and 
seconded that the report be received by 
the board and passed to the Association 
as a matter of information. 


The President:—You have heard the re- 
port of the Master Painters’ Committee 
and the action taken by the board. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
convention concur in the action of the 
board, which motion was carried. 

fhe President:—The next report, that 
of the xport and Foreign Development 
Comnuittee. of which Mr. Peters is chair- 
man, is the next order of business. Is 
Mr. Peters in the room? The secretary 
will read the report. 

rhe secretary read fol- 
lows :— 


Report of the Export and Foreign 
Trade Development Committee. 


the report as 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

His associates on this committee very 


frankly recognize that the absence of its 


chairman, whose report lust year was 
the embediment of so much of helpful 
suggestion concerning the export trade, 


will be distinctly manifest in the iess in- 


teresting and valuable one which they 
present to this convention An unex- 
pected visit to China had to be under- 
taken by Mr. Chopp, before he could pre- 
pare a report or give to his associates, 
upon whom this work now devolves, the 
benefit of any views which he may have 
formed from his active participation in 


foreign trade during the past year. It has 
not been possible for the members of the 
committee who sign this document, to 
make such investigations as would enable 
them to add specifically to the informa- 
tion already placed before the Associa- 


tion, and*théy have, therefore, been able 
only to deal briefly with the general fea- 
tures of the subject. 


Seeking a foreign outlet for American 
products was the beginning of American 
commerce, and it is easily supposable that 
the colonists who sent out a cargo of 
iron ore, cedar posts, sassafras, tobacco 
and other American products from Vir- 
ginia in 1608, met with the same difficul- 
ties in vvercoming the prejudices of the 
Old World markets, that are experienced 
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Are You On Our Black List? 


IF NOT WHY? 


Our list contains the names of the Principal Manufacturers and Dealers in Paints, 
Varnishes and Colors who buy exclusively the Blacks made by 


THE L. MARTIN CO. 











Is Your Guarantee 





WHY BUY THE “NEAR BRAND” WHEN THE BEST IS PROCURABLE 


Originators of the Famous Old Standard, Eagle, Pyramid and Globe Germantown Lamp Blacks — 
so named after our first factory in Germantown, Philadelphia, sixty-seven years ago. 

Sixty-seven Years Experience has taught us Some Things about the Black Business which may 
interest you. 

Sixty-seven Years Reputation behind each Package will help your sales. 

Grinding Blacks that are unmatchable in Strength. Color and Delicacy of Tone will solve your Black Problem | 


SEND US YOUR TRIAL ORDER—THEN 


YO" WILL REMAIN ON OUR BLACK LIST 


THE L. MARTIN CO. 


Works: Philadelphia, Pa. OFFICE: 81 FULTON STREET Cincinnati 
Jonsonburg, Pa. NEW YORK London, Eng: 


CHRISTIAN BECKER, In. 


Office, 92 Reade St, NEW YORK Factory, 147-149 Eighth St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Balances and Wei ghts Elevation of Portion of Beam, Right Side, Showing 


Method of Attachment and Line of Movement 


of Precision — 


¢,@— Post and Carrier 

e— Chain Eyelet 

h— Chain Support on 
Verrmer Block 

r— Rolled Gold Chain. 

s— Gradvated Scale 

v— Slide Block with Vernier 




































Analytical CHAINOMATIC Balance No. 8-A 


CHAINOMATIC BALANCES 


For Analytical and Laboratory Work 





Relative Position of Seale and 
Vernier on 180 Mgm Reading. 
Same on 18.3 Mgm er 


Eliminates the use of small weights and handling a rider. 


Catalogue and information sent upon request | ae 








tuday in the introduction of new limes of 
guvods, or old lines from new sources, 1» 
any of the foreign markets to which we 
appeal. In fact the prejudice is not met 
in foreign markets alone, but is equally 
in evidence in domestic trade. The ob- 


vious moral is that the problems to be 
met in the development of am export 
trade differ only in degree from those 


which we meet every day in the develop- 
ment of trade in any direction. There is 
much the same difference, both in char- 
acter and degree, between some of the 
markets in widely separated sections of 
our own country, that there is between 
our home markets and those of any coun- 
try in which we seek an outlet for Ameri- 
can goods. Familiarity with foreign lan- 
guages is almost as essential to sales- 
men in some of our own cities as it 
would be in Latin America er ¢ ontinental 
Europe. Printing labels and advertising 
markets, is no uncommon practice In this 


country on many lines of merchandise 
In fact all of the conditions which have 
to be met in the extension of our for- 
eign trade, are met in some degree in 
our domestic commerce. — rhe a 
are magnified only by distance, a by 
the operation of laws differing irom t om 
of our own country. But the same met 
ods which a manufacturer or er 
engaged in interstate commerce in 1 


must follow to familiarize 
the different State laws, 
or with the finance ial responsibility _of . 
prospective customer in a listant an eoan 
be applied in the export trade. at ro 
that their application may verve, nn 
detail and expense and thus add . —" 
difliculties of transacting a fore ign bus 
but there is nu mystery about it 
establishment of better ban ru 
connections between the lt nited a 
and many foreign countries . ll arse 
facilitate commerce, although the abs - 
connections has been no effe = 
the extension of our export trade 
in the past. The intelligent co-opet ation: 
the consular service can alse be h Ip 
11 to American exporters, In affordins 
them information the ‘ hat 
tr ; illed foreign 


mercantile tices In 


United States 


himself with 


ness, 


rhe 





nce 
of such 
par 10 
of 


acter © 
markets 


vorur 


as to 
for in 
pra 


oods ¢ 


the 


nd of 
he 


foreign 


maintaining 
must be 
ploved 


ting and 





work of cre / 
deman however, 
} the same line that t en 
omestic trade, whether it is the pur 
in domestic trade, , 
of the seller to est iblish direct deal 
ings with his foreign customers 09! P 
duct his business through commiss 
houses. In either case it is essential 





alor 


























he should measure the cost and ‘ e pos 
sible returns, even more car full ‘al 
he would in a like venture it i 
mestic markets Some siness¢ 
been successfully conduct in Mes Cc) 
ana the South America repuplic thr : 1 
newspaper advertising alone pla ‘ 
American agencies, the det und se 
ated being supplied thr ug! ‘ mes 
commission houses. This ! im 1 in 
which costs may be more easily n sured 
and controlled than in the employme 0 
salesmen to invade for tert 
establish lirect connections lt isn _ pos 
sible to foretell results of ¢ thei et hor 
except by experience, but this Is : ? it 
of anv effort to increase domesti ‘ 
as many ar imbitious vive 
learned to his cost 

The European war has a m 
opened to the United State ! ‘ 
markets in which it was }! 

weak competitor with t1 
whose ommercial activities 
temporarily checked, and ’ 
more prominently to the att 
manufacturing interests here the ossib 
ities of a foreign trad Its possib cde 
velopment under normal condit ns, ‘ 
ever, is not to be measured | its s1 
len "expat sion under the stimulus 1 
closing of the Evropean so ces 
ply, and permanent growtl 
trad in manufactured good “ 
to be secured, as we have re ] ' 
by the me metho t t w 
plied to the extension and ma ‘ 
of domest siness 

The effect of the Europea W 
some of the lines represente ! 
sociation i hown by the governmer 
statistics of export for e last 
fisgal years Where val es alot ‘ 
givén.the comparison is misleading unless 
due allowance is Mace f the wide 
tuations whit have oecurred nm price 
since ile 

Year ¢€ I ' 
Linseed 
Lampbl 
ry ylo 

t x < 
v rni-} l 
Whi 
Zi xid lbs 
Spirit 1 xz 

Year ende 1 ) 
Lins 1 il S 
Lam pblack 
Drv colors 
Ready niixed paints Is 
oo A Tbs 19,660,810 
. a ail 57,012, 606 
Spirits turt 1,464,958 

The demand which has come to us il- 
most without our seeking for geoods to 
replace those which are war has — 
dered unavaliable for the time being, wil 
doubtless serve as a valuable advertise: 
ment of American products, many o 
which will gain a foothold in foreign 
markets that can be retained in the face 
of later foreign competition, if we are 
it 1 position to meet the competitive 
price ‘For certain specialties in ever 


line, it is possible abroad, as it is at 


home,‘ to create a limited demand irre- 
spective of price, but on goods of more 
or less staple character, the question olf 
price, there as here, will be found to be 
a largely controlling factor A study of 
conditions and of the possibility of de- 
veloping a trade of sufficient volume tu 
justify the effort, must precede every at- 
tempt to develop an export trade which 
ean hope for financial success, and should 
deterinine the methods by which the de- 


is to be attempted. Whatever 
arrived at in this respect, 
no doubt that individual suc 
cess must depend upon individual effort 
and that any hope of building up a trade 
through committees, or co-operative ef- 
fort, excepting the co-operation that 
should exist between exporters, bankers 
ana transportation companies, will be 
futile. For that reason the export field is 


velopment i: 
conclusion is 
there can be 
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ytin ne for the smal] manu- is present, a member has been _Substi- 
faetaser ar oe whose comestic activi- tuted, usually by the advice of some 
ties would be in any way hampered by niember of the club. : a4 d 
an effor, to reach beyond the domestic New York, H. 5S, Chattield, ‘ hairman ; 
outlets which are still open to him. To Atlanta, 8. Lynn Rhborer, chairman; Bal- 
sura up the situation it may safely be timore, Simon M. Hanline, chairman; 
said that, alluring as the export trade Buffalo, s. H. Hunter; Chicago, H. I. 
seems to be under present abnormal con Pieffer; ¢ incinnati, Ww. H ( rawford; 
ditions, and simple. ¢ its development Cleveland, E. fr. Holme: Colorado, I. T. 
might be under normal conditions with Minehart; Detroit, W. E. Lore ; yuluth, 
the application of ordinary business H. UH. Beckwith; Indianapolis, F. Ww. 
1ethods, its permanence must depend runkle: Kansas City, C. N. Sei ilitz, J °3 
upon the ability of American manufac- los Angeles, M. B. McNulty; Louisville, 
turers to meet the prices of European Joseph Burge, Sr.; _Milwaukee, W. F. 
competitors, and by their enterprise, Marks; Minneapolis-St. Paul, BE. F. Ro- 
salesmanship, and the quality of their senberg; New England, George C. Mor- 
products, successfully to cope with the ton; New Orleans, W. S. Flint; Philadel- 
established prestige of the European phia, H,. LC. Stewart; Pittsburgh, RF. 
manufacturer, which will have been less- Rainey; St. Louis, W. H. Gregg, Jr.; To- 
ened, but by no means destroyed, by his ledo, F. E. Pile; i tah, W m. Harris; ( en- 
temporary withdrawal from these chan- tral New York, F, P. Collins; Eastern 
nels of trad a hap sas en m; individual 
lis connection your committee Members, HM. b. Cha ers. es ae, 
oun ‘comehena to the attention of those _ This ie nemae i aeniaaeae pM, 3 2 
who are considering the export field, liminary report a ) i i 
3ulletir: No. 35, Miscellaeous Series,’’ is- Session. i atelieaas a Malini ta ai ie 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- The next or¢ - ) a ss i oot ae 
mestic Commerce of the United States, port of the Chan . °% oo. tes 
Department of Commerce, early in the (Tnited States, Br. a aspar, na lé 
present year The bulletin contains ex- counillor. (Applause.) 


tracts from reports of American consular Mr. Caspar read the report as follows:- 








Sthee Sources, dealing with, tle proms. Report of the Chamber of Commerce 
Hots. “copies, of the bulletin conbe proof the U. 8, A. Committee 

pene ie A A dae fice, Mr. President and . Members of the Na- 
Wa hington, LD. C., at 15 ove = pe ewe oo, Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
dee. oe . va 'Nesued cor ning the ex Your committee desires first to present 


EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE N. P., O. & V. A. 





WILLTAM WATERALL 
President, 1900 


WHITELAW 
sot 


OSCAR L. 
President, 























Ww. W. LAWRENCE JOHN M. wOnTen 
President, 1893 President, 1894 

port tirade, and those who aire experi- some fact : and figures with regard to the 

enced in trade with different  fors National Chamber. : 

countries state that its suegestions ai The Chamber of Commerce of the 
of the highest practical value. United States is a federation of the com- 
Respectfully submitted, mercial organizations of the country; at 
ERNEST T PRIGG he same time it is a league of business 

J. M. PETERS, men. Jt had its inception in April, 1912, 

Chairman at a conference called by the Preside nt 

= reside | io did the of the United States Its organization 

Board nn take amen this re membership cons of §00 commercial 
ae I Secretary? and trade associations, representing ove! 
a = aaewre { motion was made and 330,00 firms and individuals, among which 
3 o i ‘d ‘te “approve the re port and ex- every State in the Union is represented, 

tend the feanke of the board to Mr. as well as the District of Columbia, 
etars for its preparation, and to refer Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philip- 
ihe same to the convention as a matter pimes — an ae of com- 

E i erce ( ig ] s. 

a io ‘ ie individual membership, limited to 
The President Gentlemen, you hav - OOD now consists of 4,300. individuals, 
heard the report and the recommenda- firms and corcorations re presenting mer- 
tion of the Board of Directors. Are you ants, manufacturers, lawyers, bank Se 
ready for the apestion * t and rec- railroad officiais and’ other thoughtful 
Motion to accept the report and i  tustnene them of establiehed position ia 

a o te ere all parts of the country. 

— The keynote of the National Chambe 
Nominating Committee Appointed. is service to American business: its func- 
The President:—Jn accordance with the tion is not to establish :. vor oon 

by-laws, your president will now = an specia] influence, a ry me brnctions ap 
nounce the appointment of the Nominat- plication of its cemnoaren™ senate mr 
ing Committee I might add that that to express the nee s - neo = 
cecmimittee has heen made up by the presi- ne Its power res o caget , a ite 
lents of the local clubs who are pres- constituent elements for ‘ } 
aent. so far as possible, fron. the presi- whom it exists. “a i se 
ent Where no president of a local club lhe administration of e chamber ad 
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vides itself clearly between the construct- 
ive work for advancement of American 
commerce carried on through committees 
On the one side, and service to American 
business organizations, firms and individ- 
uais, carried om through the Washing- 
ton headquarters, on the other. It cannot 
be teo often reiterated that the decision 
of all questions lies with the organization 


membership, not with the Board of Di- 
rectors, which exercises powers that are 
Supervisory and_ selective, supervisory 


over the administration of the chamber, 





and generally selective as tc subjects to 
be considered and committees to be ap- 
pointed 
Referenda, 
During the past year the National 


Chamber submitted to your councillor the 
following referenda:— 

Referendum No. 10- -Development of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the Consular Service. 

Referendum No. 1i—Kx onomic Results 

the War and American 3usiness. 
Referendum No. 12—The Seaman’s Act. 
Referendum No. 1s—Maintenance of Re- 
sale Prices 

Referendum No. 
tion. 

Keferendum No. 

Referendum No. 
uation. 

Your association registered its 
either through a referendum direct 
our membership, 
tee 


of 


14—Vocational Educa- 
15—National Defense. 
1é—The Railroad Sit- 


vote 
from 
or through the commit- 
upon each of the foregoing. 


American Merchant Marine. 
The sixty-fourth Congress has 
bill providing for a 
report will be 
tee, except to 
at the 


passed a 
Shipping Board. No 
submitted by the commit- 
say President Cheesman, 
request of the chamber and upon 
recommendation of this 





committee, ap- 
pointed a special Merchant Marine Com- 
nilttee, who will present a report. 

Our association yoted almost, unani- 
mously jin favor of the chamber's com- 
mittee’s recommendation Your Cham- 
ber of Commerce Committee has always 
indorsed and has lent its support favor- 
mg legislation to re-establish the Ameri- 
Can merchant marine, and we submit— 
Why should there be opposition when it is 
proposed that the sovernment come to 
the aid of the merchant marine? 

Why object to subsidizing our ships, 
whic h need it quite badly? 

The commerce of the United States is 
today subject to a London Shipping 
monopuly and competition will mever he 
free until we have ships on all the seas 
living our own flag. The war in Europe, 
With the resultant disorganization of the 
“teamship combinations, gives tie United 
States a uniue opportunity to restore 
Its ilag to the honorable place it once 
had ipon the seas The government 
should extend the helping hand and en- 
courage private capital to invest in ship- 
ping 

National Defense. 

rhe question of national defense was 
formerly brought to the consideration of 
the Board of Directors through resolu- 
ticns. Late in 1915 a special committee 
Was organized to consider the question, 
's presented by constituent members of 
the National Chamber. This committee 
presented a preliminary report to the 
board of Directors on February 7, 1916 
rhe fourth annual meeting not only ap- 
proved this report, but asked that the 
‘vlmmittee submit to the Board of Di- 
rectors a final report for referendum. 

Pu tic opinion is frequently difficult tuo 
nalyze, but 


when 359 commercial organ- 
iz itions in 43 States vote by 120 to 1 fora 








~cheme of preparedness to make the en- 
lire military, industrial and financial 
sirength of the nation fully available, 
there aeed be no further pessimism as to 


© general soundness of American bust- 


hess 


men’s citizenship. 

Who would have ventured twelve 
months ago to predict that the commer- 

al and trade 


organizations of the Cham- 
Commerce of the United States, the 
eading business associations of the coun- 


ber of 





(ry, would come out solidly for unive sal 

military training? Yet such a prediction 

would, if anything, have proved short of 
© truth. 

Public Opinion has gone forward wit! 
sient strides since the outbreak of the 
-uropean war. The army and navy ap- 
bropriations made by Congress go far be- 
“ond anything ever before considered in 
time of peace. Out of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A. came the over- 
whelming testimony from that section 
of opinion which is not only most con- 


servative, but which is also mest closely 


concerned with the actual cost and with 
the economic problems which zo with 
iny system of universal 


training. The 
referendum showed 889 votes in favor and 
mly 56 against a system of universal 
training which shall be enforced by law 
to furnish men for defense in war as well 
as In peace, 


The Railroads, 


In view of the threatened strike of the 
railroads during the month of August, 
when the tonnage exceeded by far the 
tonnage of any period in the annals of 
American railroads, and when the Presi- 
dent of the United States exercised his 
ifice to avert the impending strike and 
consequential disaster in the year of the 
nation’s greatest prosperity, it seems well 








end iitting to register the action of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
In January, 1916, the attention of the 


othcers and Board of Directors of the Na- 
tiona] Chamber was called to the fact 
that grave differences were impending be- 
tween the railroads and certain of their 
elnployes, which if not adjusted, might 
result in serious interruption to transpor- 
tion. Believing that such an interrup- 
tion of traffic operations would be a na- 
tional calamity, resolutions were formu- 
lated and adopted at the fourth annual 
meeting in February, instructing the 
Beard of Directors to appoint a commit- 
tee to investigate such phases of the 
ituation, as might relate to the ljnterests 
or commerce and the public. ; 

Such a committee was at once appoint- 





ed and after thorough inquiry into the 
subject of the resolutions, presentea to 
the Board of Directors a report which 


was mace the basis of a referendum and 


submitted to the constituent organiza- 
tions or April 25, 1916. 
A single recommendation was placed 


before the membership of the chamber, 
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Under the by-laws the vote closed at mid- 
night on June 9, 1916, when 36f organiza- 


tions haq filed ballots. These organiza- 
lions are situated in 43 States, the Dis- 


trict of Columbia and Hawaii. 

In the balloting each organization casts 
aS Many votes as it may have delegates 
at an annual meeting of the chamber. 
The number of delegates an organization 


may have depends upon the number of 
its members, but in no case falls below 
one or exceeds ten. 

The recommendation of the committee 


and the 
follows:— 


result of the balloting were as 
Votes Votes 
in favor. against. 
Congress should be asked to 
direct the Interstate Com- 
merece Coninission to make 


immediate investigation 


and to present a report as 
f00n as practicable, as 
proposed by the com- 
SMECTGD cccccece b0e0sengndes 987% 29% 


In view of the proposed hearings before 
the joint sub-committee of the Senate 
and House, who will begin hearings in 
November, the chamber’s committee will 
nce doubt be heard and submit their views 
and the referendum of the membership. 


Maintenance and Resale Prices. 


This important proposed legislation has 
passed to the next Congress. The cham- 
ber has been very active through its spe- 
cial cominittee upon this subject. 

At the second amnual meeting in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, a resolution was adopted au- 
thorizing the president to appoint a com- 


mittee to investigate the question of 
maintenance of resale prices in its eco- 
nomic, vublic and business aspects and 


report their conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors. Such a 
committee was named by the president 


and confirmed by the Board of Directors 
vn October 20, 1914. 

A preliminary report was made by the 
committce at the third atnual meeting 
in February, 1915. During i915 the com- 
mittee gathered and analyzed a great 
quantity of data and late in the year 
presented to the Board of Directors a 
majority report signed by seven mem- 
bers, two of whom wrote a supplemen- 


tary report, and a minority report signed 
by three members. The Board of Direc- 
tors voted that the questions presented ir 
the three reports be submitted to refer- 
endum. 

The recommendations were placed 
fore the membership of the 
Under the by-laws the vote 
midnight on May 16, 1914, 
ganizations had filed ballots 
of the balloting on each 
as follows:— 


be- 
chamber. 
closed at 
when 25 or- 

The results 
proposition were 


Votes Votes 

in favor. against. 
1, There should be Federal leg- 
islation permitting the main- 
tenance of resale prices, un- 
der proper restrictions, on 
identified merchandise for 
voluntary purchase, made 
and sold under competitive 
COMGTIOND 2 cccccescocccsccese 
Federal iegisiation should 
take the form of an amend- 
ment to the Trade Commis- 
sion act defining the condi- 
tions under which price cut- 
ting is an unfair method of 
competition and authorizing 
the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to prevent such price 
cutting in interstate and for- 
eign commerce ............+. 648 


In accordamce with the vote, the cham- 
ber committed to the first proposition 
in that more than one-third of the voting 
strength of the chamber was recorded, 
and more than two-thirds of the vote 
thus cast, representing more than 
States, were in favor of the proposition 
The chamber is not committed to the 
second proposition as less than two-thirds 
»f the votes cast were in favor. 


69014 236% 


to 


289 


ts 


A Permanent Tariff Commission. 

A tariff cemmission has been created 
during the last days of Congress. The 
chember's referendum was almost unani- 


mous in favoring a commission. A spe- 
cial committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent “heesman, to consider any impor- 


tant activities of the chamber upon this 
very important matter. 

The Chamber of Commerce Committee 
submits:—Where the governmental regu- 
lation of other business matters has been 
considered of sufficient necessity to enact 
Federal legislation, and conseuently not 
left to the barter of the politicians in 
Congress, regulations of iiterstate com- 
merce have been delegated to a commit- 
tee of experts. Regulations of the great 
corporations have been turned over to the 
Federal Trade Commissicn. The bankinz 
business of the courtry is regulated now 
by the Federal Reserve Poard. 

All of these commissions are rendering 
efficient constructive service. Why then 
should not the great far-reaching and 
commercial disturbing and _ equilibrium 
destroyer, the tariff, regulating imports, 


be likewise placed in charge of a non- 

partisan permanent commissicn? 
Vocational Education. 

_The chamber’s referendum for voca- 

tional education. advocating national 


training for self-support, covered 42 States 
and showed a conclusive majority for all of 
the four reccmmendations made in the 
committee report wnich formed the sub- 
ject of the ballot. Interest in the svbject 
was shown by one of the largest aggre- 
gate votes which has ever been cast. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
I’nited States is now committed to liberal 
Federal appropriations for vocational 
education, allotted among the States on 
a uriforrm: basis and with a uniform rela- 
tion to appropriations made by the States 
fer like purposes. Appropriations are to 
be supplemented by the creation of a Fed- 
eral board to be representative of the 
interests vitally concerned and to receive 
such salaries and compensations will 
command the services of men of great 
abilitv. This hoard will be required to 
appuint advisory committees of five mem- 
bers each, representing imdustry, 2om- 
merce, labor, agriculture, home-making 
and general or vocational education. 
There is now a bill in Congress which 
in its present form embodies two of the 
features required in the referendum, 
namely federal appropriations and uni- 


as 
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form appertienment among the States. 
The bill also provides for the creation of 
a federal board like that recommended, 
but does not stipulate that this board 
must necessarily be representative. ‘The 
oniy feature not included at least in part 
in the bill is that calling for the appvint- 
ment of advisory committees. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at the annual meeting in 
1915 adopted resolutions strongly indorsing 
the principle of federal aid for vocational 
education in the States, and the recent 
referendum confirms this attitude in de- 
tail by a very convincing vote. Voca- 
tional education will encourage achieve- 
ment in useful industry and will do much 
to increase national efficiency. 


Federal Legislation. 


The first session of the _ sixty-fourth 
Congress adjourned September 8, after 
being in session 9 months and 2 days, and 
they will not reassemble until December 
4, unless some great emergency causes 
the President to call a special session. 
When the gavel fell Congress had directed 
reorganization and re-equipment of the 
army and navy defenses of the country 
at the unprecedented cost of $655,000,000, 
with authorizations that will increase the 
total in three years to nearly $800,000,000. 
With all other expenditures, appropria- 
tions were brought to the grand total of 
$1,637,583,682, the greatest aggregate in the 
country’s history, and exceeding that for 
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Most important legislative enactments 
of the session, exclusive of laws for na- 
tional defense. included the following:— 

GOVERNMENT SHIP LAW.—Appro- 
priating $56,000,000 to operate ships in for- 
eign and coastwise trade when unable to 
lease them to individuals or private cor- 
porations. 

CHILD LABOR.—Denying interstate 
commerce to products of mines and quar- 
ries employing children under 16 years of 
age and factories, mills, canneries and 
other establishments employing children 
under 14 years. 

RURAL CREDITS.—Establishing a 
farm loan board in control of a system 
of farm mortgage banks. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. 
—Providing uniform sick and_ accident 
benefits for employes of the federal gov- 
ernment and benefits to dependents in 
case of death. 

GOOD ROADS.—Providing for co-oper- 
ative federal aid to the States for con- 
struction of highways, and appropriating 
$75,000,000 to be spent in five years. 

POSTAL SAVINGS.—Amendment __in- 
creasing the amount which individuals 
may deposit from $500 to $1,000 with in- 


terest and an additional $1,00 without 
interest. 
FEDERAL RESERVE.—Amendments, 


including amendment to the Clayton anti- 
trust law permitting officers and directors 
of member banks to become officers and 
directors of not more than two other 


EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE N. P., O. & V. A. 





GEORGE E, 
President, 


WATSON 
1895 





W. H. ANDREWS 


President, 1902 


the last 
000,000, 

Expenditures, necessitated by prepared- 
ness and the calling into action of mill- 
tary forces to meet the Mexican emerg- 
ency demanded revenue legislation in the 
closing days of the session. Congress re- 
sponded by doubling the normal tax cn in- 
comes, creating an inheritance tax, mu- 
nitions tax and miscellaneous’ excise 
taxes to raise $205,000,000, and by direct- 
ing the sale of $130,000,000 Panama canal 
bonds. 


fiscal year by more than $500,- 


The sesison was disturbed throughout 
by frequently recurring threats of for- 
eign complications from the European 


war and imminence at times of a diplo- 
matic break, interference with American 
mails and commerce, invasion of Ameri- 
can soil and killing of Americans by Mex- 
ican bandits, and danger of actual war 
with Mexico. 

The President, after futile negotiations 
with ofticials of the railroads and railroad 
brotherhoods, submitted the controversy 
te Congress, recommending legislation to 
avert the strike and to prevent such 
emergencies from arising in the future. 
After a week of consideration a bill was 
passed to establish a basis for pay of 
railroad workers, the present rate of pay 
for 10 hours’ work not to be reduced and 
ithe men to receive pro rata pay for work 
in excess of eight hours, pending an in- 
vestigation by a special commission into 
the effect of the eight-hour day on rail- 
road revenues, 
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President, 1896 





r. 
President, 


H. GLIDDEN 


1899 


non-competing banks; amendments per- 
mitting national banks to establish for- 
eign branches, liberalizing regulations for 
discounting commercial paper and permit- 
ting member banks in towns of 5,000 or 
less population to act as agents for in- 
surance companies. 

RAILROAD LEGISLATION.—Creation 
of a joint sub-committee of Senate and 
House Interstate Commerce Committees 
to investigate necessity for further legis- 
lation for railroads and the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission, question of gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities and 
comparative worth of government owner- 
ship as against government regulation. 


TARIFF.—Creation of a non-partisan 
tariff commission of five members to in- 
vestigate and advise Congress on tariff 
revision; repeal of the free sugar provi- 
sion of existing tariff law; amendments 
increasing duties on dyestuffs to encour- 
age manufacturing dyestuffs. in the 
United States; enactment of an anti- 


dumping provision to prevent dumping 


of foreign-made godos at less than for- 
eign market prices; authorization for the 


President to retaliate against foreign na- 


tions, prohibiting importation of goods 
from the United States by laying an em- 
bargo against imports from offending 
nations. 


RAILROAD EIGHT-HOUR DAY LAW. 
—Establishing eight hours as the stand- 
of 
railroad employes operating trains in in- 


ard for reckoning the compensation 


terstate commerce after January 1, 1917, 


made 
gress 
sume 
Railroad 
leaders, 
of 
co-operate 
mittes 
result 
constructive 
portation 
lems. 


regulations 
providing a 
tension for a year of the government war 
risk insurance bureau; uniform law mak- 
ing bills of lading negotiable. 


tration Senator 
after 
had been achieved to contemplation of the 
next meeting. 
ir the November election the present Con- 
gress 


actment 
winter includes the imimgration bill; the 
corrupt 
expenditures 
dent, Vice-President and members of Con- 
gress; a vocational education bill passed 
by 
including the 
bill, 
power bill 
fiood 

House; 
natives 
price maintenance bill. 


fiscal years that end with June. 
complete fiscal year of 1916 statistics are 
not vet available. 
figures in detail to the end of April and 
oflicial 
These figures make 
value of exports in the 12 months which 
closed with 
and the value of imports will exceed §$2,- 


basis for these figures. 
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- providing for a commission of three 
0 


hour 
reduced during the investigation, nor for 
) 
of eight hours 
rata 

arose 
for 
6ub-committee of the Senate and House, 
to 
tion 
of 

utilities, 
at 
ready has set November 20 for the begin- 
ning of hearings on a wide ramge of sub- 
jects 


investigate 


the effects of the eight- 
standard, 


present wages not to be 


days thereafter, 
to 
rate. Before 
Congress 
railroad 


and 
be 
the 
aroused 
legislation, 


work in excess 
paid for at a pro 
strike emergency 
to the necessity 
created a joint 


undertake a 
problems, 
the 


study of all transporta- 
including the advisability 
government ownership of publie 
and to recommend legislation 
xt session. The committee al- 





the ne 


It before it 
by President 
did not accept 
prevention of 
presidents 


has also the suggestions 
Wilson, which Con- 
in its haste to as- 
the railroad strike. 
and managers, labor 
shippers, investors and students 
government all will be summoned to 
with the investigating com- 
its work, which is expected to 
the submission of important 
legislation affecting trans- 
ittendant industrial prob- 


in 
in 


and 


Miscellaneous Legislation. 


In addition, Congress emacted an un- 
usually large amount of miscellaneous 
legislation, including the reorganization 
of the patent office; provision for trial 
of space system in place of weight sys- 
tem for payment for railroad mail serv- 
ice and leaving to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission determination of the 
method and rate of pay; creation of a 
national park bureau in the Department 
of the Interior; establishing warehouse 


for cotton and grains and 
new grain grading law; ex- 


The Next Session. 


Informal conferences of a few adminfs- 
and Congressmen turned 
adjurnment from thoughts of what 


No matter what happens 
has three months of work. 

Proposed legislation which failed of en- 
and has gone over until next 


practices 
for 


act to 
election 


limit campaign 
of the Presi- 


the Senate; conservation legislation, 
public lands water power 
the Shields navigable streams water 
which failed in conference; a 
control bill, which passed the 
a bill to establish a citizenship for 
of Porto Rico, and the Stevens 


Trade With the World. 


government keeps its accounts by 
For the 


The 


But there are official 


summaries to the end of May. 
it certain that the 


June will exceed $4,000,000,000 


000,000,0%. In other words our foreign 
trade in merchandise has doubled in ten 
years 


Fully one-half of this increase has come 


in the two years which have elapsed since 
July 1. 


$1,500,000,000 of 
represents increased 


1914. Moreover, 
these  $2,000,000,000 
value in exports. 

Values are necessarily taken as the 
Consequently, a 
question arises how far the growth of 
ofticial figures reflects greater trade 
rather than higher prices. According to 
the records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestie Commerce, the average export 
prices of 58 articles out of 76 were higher 
in April, 1916, than in July, 1916. 

The relation between American exports 
and imports is reflected in the movement 
of gold into the country. In 10 months 
to the end of April, 1916, the imports of 
gold have been $343,000,000, by 100 per cent. 
the largest movement of gold into the 
United States that has ever occurred and 
larger than the annual flow of gold into 
Engiand before the European war, when 
England was financing the trade of the 
world: for example, im 1913, the most re- 
cent year in which England’s imports of 
gold were largest, the figure was slightly 
short of $300.000,000. In fact, the net im- 
ports of gold into the United States dur- 
ing the 10 months in question, i. e., the 
excess of imports over exports, $274,000,000. 
almost equaled Engiand’s gross imports 
in 1913. when its net imports were about 
$65,000,000. 


Chamber a Pemanent Force. 


The idea that business men should or- 
ganize is not a new one. For the first 
time, however, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is proving 
that it can be done successfully on a per- 
manent basis. It is only four years since 
this new force in national affairs was 
born, but in that short period its growth 
has been as constant as it has been sur- 
prising : 

A power to focus business opinion, to 
make government activities more avail- 
able and useful, to encourage and pro- 
mote the organization of associations of 
business men, to exploit new opportuni- 
ties for trade expansion, these are admir- 
able purposes and their realization is of 
tangible value. But there is something 


beyond that. A permanent force must 
exercise a continuing effort along a 
definite line or lines. For example, hav- 


ing focused business opinion on any sub- 
ject, it must continue to bend the rays of 
lizht on the fixed object. Such a steady 
illumination will bring out facts in true 
perspective. It will show where business 
men are wrong and where a question has 
been advocated upon a wrong understand- 
ing: it will serve equally for the public 
to determine when they are right. 

This latter power, even in a short life 
of four vears, is being exercised success- 
fully by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The latest illustration comes 
in the platforms of the two dominating 
political parties. Both embody principles 
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Campbell’s 
Virgin White 


On the Heels of the | 


Varnish Stain 
Big Convention 


UR Bumper Advertising Campaign, the biggest we’ve ever 
had, is ready to run in the Saturday Evening Pest, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Designer, Woman’s Maga- 
zine and similar mediums, with a total circulation of more than 
six millions. Full pages in color tell the story of Campbell’s 
Varnish Stain and Campbell’s Virgin White so convincingly 
that the hundreds of thousands of women who read, and run a 
house, will accept no substitute. 


Remember, every Campbell’s customer is a repeater. 


Tie up now to Quality, backed by Aggressive Advertising. 
It Pays! 
Write for our Sales and Advertising 


Campaigr for the 1917 season 


CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 


Established 1840 
Makers of Campbell’s Varnish Stain, Campbell’s Virgin White, Colorite 


and Cow-Ease 
77 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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AD-EL<-iTE 
Trade Mark on 


AD ELITE, 


VA ry N { Ss H E & Varnishes or any 


Paint Specialties 
an asset-—a big item in sales making. 


We manufacture a full line of Varnishes—each reliable, 
uniform in efficiency and giving maximum results for 
the work intended. 


Architects, contractors, painters, consumers have con- 
fidence in our Varnishes, and your trade will be larger 
if you carry the AD-EL-ITE line. 


ADAMS & ELTING CO. 


716-726 Washington Bivd., Chicago 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS, 
EVERY WHERE. 
Gentlemen : — 

_Every Paint Manufacturer requires a Mixing 
Varnish at a reasonable price. It is important that 
such a varnish should mix with different pigments 
without livering. 


In the good old days when the Kauri Mixings 
were actually made from Kauri Gum there was little, 
if any, trouble, but today you could not afford to pay 
the price for such an article. 


We have for many years been working to per- 
fect a Mixing Varnish that would be a fit substitute for 
Kauri Mixing. We think we have it, but we are going 
to leave it to the Grinder to decide. We sent a gallon 
of this No. 226 Mixing to one of the largest Paint Man- 
ufacturers in the country who promised to furnish us 
with a report on its mixing qualities. 


You may be interested to know what they said 
about it. 

; “We have tested out the gallon of Mixing Var- 

nish which you sent us, and beg to submit the following 


report: piee 
In combination with 


Red Lead—O. K. 

Zinc Oxide—O. K. 
Litharge—stiffened up very hard. 
Zinc Lead—O. K. 

Sublimed Lead—O. K. 

Carbonate Lead—O. K. 


We find this varnish works best with Carbonate 
Lead and next best with Sublimed Lead.” 


Do you want us to send you a gallon for test, and 
will you give us your opinion of it? 
Yours truly, 
THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 
R. O. Walker, Treas. 
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which the business men of the country 
through referenda taken by the National 
Chamber had already gone on record to 
indorse. These subjects have not only 
been approved by temporary ballots, but 
the result of the ballots has been con- 
stantly pressed. \ referendum’ which 
went no further than a record of votes, 
however striking or timely it might be, 
could have no permanent force. The con- 
trary is true of the referenda taken by 
the National Chamber. The votes it rec- 


ords are simply the basis of a permanent 























campaign, the limits of which are only 
fixed by a realization of the object in 
view, cr by evidence that it should be 
abandoned, 

Let the indorsement of two Presidents 
of the United States of America testity 
to the national value of the chamber's 
functions, strength and valve. 

At the first annual meetin President 
Taft said:—‘‘I speak of the movement for 
the purpose of showing the power that 
this national organization has by _ the 
referendum to all these organizations tu 
gather from them the best public opin 
ion that there is, in order to intuence 
the legislation of the country, so far as 
that may be vroperly influenced.” 

President Wilson said at the annual 
meeting in 1915:—‘It is very instructive 
and useful for the government of the 
United States to have such means as you 
are ready to supply for getting a sort of 
consensus of opinion, which proceeds 
from no particular quarter and originates 
with no particular interest Information 
is the very foundation of all right acti 

legislation.’’ 

That your Association has in the past 
ind will strive in the future to lend it 
support and exert a full measure of « 
operation in the activities of the National 
Chamber will revert to our everlasting 
I ind it is to be hoped that com- 

realization of what the chamber 
means to lo for American comm 
bot domest ind worldw dle will awak- 
en the keenes im:terest and ppreciatior 
of our members 
Resp. lv submittes 
CHARLES J. CASPAR 
‘ irm " 
J B. SWIFT 
W. D. FOSS 
l DD) WAGGENER 
H s DAVIS 

rl President i é will 1 
he tion of the I ) ’ 
councillor 
Th Secretary \ ! 
nad econded to ! 

re eT t té t ‘ 

’ informatior W 
f thanks to the 0 ‘ th 
ble report rendered 
The President:—You ! 
port and tl cti f 
there any remark 
Mr. Gould I know 
yy the secretary at the Nat I 
of Directors re ul 3 
thanss be extended to Mr. ¢ 
report. It seems to me 
this Associatior yucht | 
r by special words, \ 
in the report and our great & 

tt only at the solid ser 
report, but also by the ‘ 
manner in which it was [ 

is one of the most T 
interesting report tl I 
heard, and in fac 
that |} been renders 
have been very interest \ 
iation itself will have 
the reports as made 
ought to voice oul 
vleasure at the report as read 
This motion was second ind : 
ote of thanks was given to M ( 

fhe President We w A 
the report ard the ti 
Roard of Directors 
The motion was carried 
The President i. next re 
business is the report of the An 
Mercnant Marine, Chamber of Cor ‘ 
Special Committe Mr W D i 
hairmas Is Mr. Foss in the 
ecretary will please read the ‘ 

The secretary read the re 
ow 


Report of American Merchant Ma- 
rine, Chamber of Commerce, U. 
§. A. (Special Committee). 











ro the President and Members of the Na 
tional Paint Oil and Varnish Asso 
ciation:— 

Gentlemen—The question of an Amer! 
can merchant mart is such as and 
momentous one, and suct wide differ- 
ence of opinion exists even among our 
national legislators, that it is a difficult 


problem for your committee to frame its 


report. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has prepared a report 
comprising 2% pages In this report at- 
tention is called not only to subsidies and 


subventions, but to various forms of in- 
direct government assistance, such as the 
reservation of the coasting trade to na- 
tional ships, exemptions from _ import 
duties, port dues and taxation, the privi- 


lege of using foreign built ships, and 
loans to ship owners. Attention is also 
called to specific opportunities that now 
exist for American shipping 

The subject of an American merchant 
marine is of the utmost importance to 
every business man in the United States 
for the reason that even if his own par- 
ticular business is fairly well taken care 


of by existing shipping facilities of today, 


it is by no means true that the needs of 
his customers are adequately provided 
for. What does efficiency mean, if it 


does not mean providing for the disposal 
of your product as well as the mamnufac- 
ture of it. Selling our wares to ourselves 


does not enrich the nation as a whole 
England sells 55 per cent. of the goods 
she manufactures outside of England 
Germany 45 per cent., and the United 
States only 5 per cent The reason for 
this striking difference is apparent. Eng- 
land and Germany control ocean trans- 


portation. We do not, ‘ 
Before this intelligent body of business 
men it seems useless for us to endeavor 
te emphasize the imperative necessity ot 
an adequate American merchant marine. 
The American ship is the only meaiin 
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whereby we can achieve commercial and 


maritime independence. The steady glow 
of prosperity, regularity of employment 
of American labor, continuity of run of 
mills, all depend upon regularity of ex- 
port sale of American products. Export 
trade cannot be properly maintained un- 
less carried in American ships under 
American control. But will American 


capital invest their money to a very large 
extent in the building of ships and the 
establishment of a merchant marine un- 
less they have the assurance and the en- 
couragement and protection of our Fed- 
eral Government? In the opinion of your 
committee the best way for this organti- 
zation to accomplish results is for us to 











work in harmony with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of Amer- 
ica. About a year ago the chamber sent 
out Referendum No. 9, on the upbuilding 
of am American merchant marine: 282 
cominercial organizations cast ballot 
hese 282 organizations are situated 39 
Siates, the District of Columbia, - Ka, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
Paris, France. In the balloting each or- 
ganization cast as many votes as they 
had delegates in attendance at the last 
annual meeting of he chamber. An 
average of 75) votes were ca on @ach 
preposition, which were as follows:— 
Ballot Number One, 

I Do you the government u 2 
ng tl purel nstruction, or charter of 
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public.—416 votes in favor, 314 votes opposed. 

Ill. The cummittee recommends that the 
ocean-mail law of i891 be amended by lower- 
ing the speed for first-class steamers from 
twenty to sixteen knots and for secund class 
steamers from sixteen to twelve knots, and by 
making the compensation adequate to permit 
the establishment of lines of steamships carry- 


ing both nail and freight.—692 votes in favor, 
58 votes opposed. 

IV. The committee recommends that there 
should be legislation abolishing deferred re- 





bates and providing for supervision of rates by 
the Federal Shipping Board, with requirements 
for filing with the board schedules of rates and 
all agreements among over-sea lines.—601 votes 
in favor, 130 votes opposed. 

Vv The committee recommends that Federal 
licenses should be taken out by lines, domestk 
and foreign, engaged in shipping between ports 











of the United States and other countries.—610 
votes in favor, 120 votes opposed 
ne attitude of the chamber, under the 
provisions of the by-laws, can |} deter- 
mined only if two-thirds of the otes on 
a proposition are cast one way or the 
other. Consequently, Referendum No. 9 
has defined the attitude of the chambe! 
with respect to all of the propositions 
stated on bali No. 1, and all of the 
recommendation 1 ballot 0. 2, except 
the second, <« ng the organization 
of a Marine Devs ment Cor iny. 
result of these ballots determines 
the attitude of the Chambe Commerce 
the United States towards this ques- 
on, and this vote may 1 accepted as 
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President, 1906 

vessels for mercantile purposes, together with 
the operation of such vessels?—89 votes in 
favor, 690 votes opposed 

II Do you favor ownership of merchant 
vessels by the government, but with opera- 
tion by private parties under leases?—51 votes 
in favor, 713 votes opposed 

III. Do you favor subsidies from the gov- 
erhment sufficient to offset the difference in 

st between operation of vessels under the 

American /ag and operation in the same deep- 
sea trades under foreign ags?—34 votes in 
favor, 189 votes opposed. 

IV Do you favor subventions from the gov- 
ernment to establish regular mail and freight 
lines under the American /ag to countries in 
which the commercial interests of the United 
States are important, and to American de- 
pendencies ?—713 votes in favor, 52 votes op- 

sed, 

Ballot Namber Two. 
I The ommittee recommends the creation 


of a Federal Shipping Board to investigate and 


report to Congress rerarding the navigation 
laws, and to have full jurisdiction, under the 
law in all matters pertaining to over-sea 
transportation.—@89 votes in favor, 116 votes 
ypposed: 

II The ommittee recommends that the 
government subscribe to the entire stock of a 
Marine Development Company with a capital 
of thirty million dollars, this company to have 
,uthority for seven years to lend, under super- 


vision of the Federal Shipping Board, upon the 
security of first mortgages on merchant ves- 
taking as evidence of this indebtedness 
bonds which bear a fair rate of interest and 
contain provisions for amortization, the de- 
velopment company to guarantee the bonds as 
to principal and interest, and sell them to the 


sels 
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nt cating the I 1 of the business in- 
terests of the country—evervone agrees 
the United §$ f needs merchant shins 
is wel] ba eships ind needs them 
greatly. The question is, How can this 
merciant fleet be assured to the « ul 
try? A study of the referendum of the 
National Chamber of Commerce shows 
that its members favor government sub- 
sidies only sufficient to offset the differ- 
ence in cost between operation of vessels 
under the American flag and the ope1 

tion of the same deep-sea trades unde: 
foreign flags. It is the opinion of your 
committee that a reasonable assurance 
from the national administration that 
private capital invested in merchant 


ships would be properly assisted by such 
government aid as might be necessary 
would aid very materially in solving ou: 
deep-sea shipping difficulties. 

During the closing days of the first ses- 
sion ot the sixty-fourth Congress, whicn 
was adjourned on September 8, a shipping 


bill was passed appropriating $50,000,000 
to operate ships in foreign and coast- 
wide trade when wmable to lease them 


to individual or private corporations. 
Your committee at the time Of prepar- 
ing this report and after the passage of 
the above bill, made effort to secure a 
copy of the same, but owing to the 
crowded condition of the government's 
printing department, consequentia! with 
the adjournment of Congress, copy is 
not at hand and therefore we are unable 
to comment on the same, but copy will 
be attached and submitted to the conven- 


tion and made part of this report. 


In conclusion, our country must have 
its own ships and have, within its own 
hands, the independent control of the 


ocean transportation of its export goods. 
We can use our influence to bririg about 
nation-wide recognition of the paramount 


need for providing export outlets for the 
products of our manufacturing industries, 
that labor and capital may be steadily 
and profitably employed. We would, 
therefore, recommend that the National 
Paint, Oii and Varnish Association work 
in harmony with the National Chamber 
of Commerce on this important matter. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. FOSS, 
Chairman; 

Cc. J. CASPAR, 

H,. B. FRENCH, 

S. M. EVANS. 

rhe President:—What action did fhe 
Board of Directors take upon this re- 
port? 

(he Secretary:—The report was adeopt- 
ed, referred to the convention as a mat- 
ter of information 

rhe President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the recommendation from the 
Keard of Directors. Any remarks? Are 
yuu ready for the question? 

The motion was carried. 

The President:—l am requested by the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Chatfield, to state that a preliminary 
meeting of the Nominating Committee 
will be held directly after this meeting 


is adjourned, in this room, to arrange for 
i Suitable time and place to hold a regu- 
lar meeting later on. This committee, as 


your know, will have to report tomor- 
row morning, so it is necessary to have 
their meeting some time today. They 


also report on the place of our next meet- 
in 


















m also requested by Mr. McNulty to 
n the following statement, that the 
g men whose names I will read are 
ordered for field duty to report at 12.40 
sharp in fromt of the hotel properiy 
equipped for war: 

( ries J. Caspar, F. P. Cheesman, H. 
J Crreene Ww. D ‘oss, W. R. Hyde, S 
N. Seidlitz t W. H. Gray, M. B. Me- 
Nulty, F. Woolsey. 

Ut course, we will have to obey the 
orders of our superior officer and there- 
f this meeting will have to close at 
lz much as I regret it 

We will now hear ie report of the 
lariff Commission, ( mber of Com- 
mi e, U. S. A. (special committee), Col. 
I i % lahan, of Louisville, chairman. 

M Ca han Will the secretary read 
n t very brief. 


It is 


read as 


Report of Committee on Tariff Com- 


follows :— 


mission. 
1 will say that in view of the fact 
} ( gress has now provided for a 


permanent tariff commission, it would 








hardiy be advisable for this committee 
» make any special recommendations 
til the commission has had an oppor- 

y to make proper investigation. 
l am sending copy of this correspond- 
ence to the members of the Tariff Com- 
tee and in the event they do not con- 
r in this recommendation, will submit 

port in person to the convention.” 
Pres Colonel, have you any 

than this to submit? 
Mi Call in:—In connection with that, 
Mr. President, your address last night 
ry well covered the matter of tariff and 
t f commiss and | was compliment- 
zx Mr. Ca , as he took his seat after 
S eX ent report, and was going to 
say mething else at that time in con- 
1 With it, but it was rather hasty 
\ i realize, all these are political 
n t the present time. These are 
i es tl are uppermost in the mind 
mer liscussed pro ani con in 
é nd newspapers everywhere, 
rly this matter of tariff, also 
of a tariff commission. The 
mmission has been created now, 
a east the law creating It has been 
I ed nd it has gone into the stat- 
utes; it has been indorsed by this Asso- 
ci yn, one of the first associations that 
t ip and put it to the front. Inas- 
much as it has passed and it is a law, 
really we hay no turther use for this 
comnuiittee any more; its mission is per- 
forn: and matters relating to tariff will 
hereatter be taken up by this commis- 
sio iherefore, this is my explanation 
f the brevity of this report at this 
time 

rhe Fresident You have heard the 
re otf the Special Tariff Committee 





which also includes with it, 1 believe, the 
©} t of the standing Tariff Committee. 
rhe report was referred to the conyen- 
tion by the Board of Directors as a mat- 
ter of information. Are you ready for 
tne question? 

Report was adopted. 

Che President:—The next order of busi- 


ness is the report of the Fire Insurance 

Committee, Mr. M. S. Clapp, chairman, 

of Warren, Ohio. Mr. Clapp. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clapp read his report as follows:— 

Report of the Fire Insurance Com- 

mittee. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
clation:— 

You Committee upon Fire Insurance 








brir to you, at this time, glad tidings. 
The past year has developed a large in- 
crease of business. The membership of 
this Association are beginning to take no- 
tice, and we know that you will be pleased 


to hear that the Paint Trade Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company has largely in- 
creased its volume of business during 
the past year. This has been largely 
brought about by the united efforts or 
the vfficers and directors of the Paint 
frade Mutual, and it has established the 
fact that you should elect, at all times, 
progressive and live men to your direo- 
torate. 


We believe that all that is required to 
bring your insurance company up to §$100.- 
000 surplus, is to have the membership 
of the various associations stop and think 
a moment, and throw away all prejudice 
against mutual companies, and keep your 
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The bristles can’t pull out of 


DEVOE 
BRUSHES 


because they are 
set in rubber by 
the process cov- 
ered by the Reed 
patents by the 
old brush making 
concern 





The oldest manufacturing concern in the United 


The Wooster Brush Company 
F.W.DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. WOOSTER, OHIO, VU. s. A. 
New York Chicago 
‘ , Savannah, Boston, Pit 


Buffalo, New Orleans, Houston, Savan n, Pittsburg, Kansas City, Denver, Minneapolis 





THE HELLER & MERZ COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
FACTORY, NEWARK, N. J. | 


We can furnish all 


AVAILABLE COLORS 


to advantage 





LEECH NEAL & COMPANY’S 


HIGH GRADE 


RED OXIDE 


Sample and Price on Request 


G. A. G E. MEYER, Agents 


59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 








insurance business in your own hands 
and under your own management, and 
not place it in the hands of brokers. 

We have no desire to belittle any line 
of insurance, but we do believe that it is 
a duty you owe to yourself and to your 
company, to handle your own insurance 
as you handle any other branch of your 
business and especially as you handle 
your cost system. You do not hesitate 
to lower the cost of your manufacturing 
wherever you can. Now why are you not 


willing to lower the cost upon your in- 
surance? 

The Paint Trade Mutual has saved and 
will continue to save you from 24 to 40 
per cent. upon your insurance premiums 
Itc has done this for the past 5% years. 
We are saying this for the benefit of 


those who stand outside and look in, and 
are hesitating. 

Think a moment what the 
facturer’s Mutual has done. 
the oldest factory mutuals in 
try. It shows that they are 
$408,000,000 of risk, and they have re- 
turned in premiums, during the past 
sixty-six years, an average of 92 per cent. 
There are other mutuals that are paying 
their entire losses from their surplus and 
interest upon their investments, and are 
giving to their policy holders absolute 
safety without the cost of a single dol- 
lar. What others have done we can do. 
We think you should know the facts 
about this company. 

You know that the Paint Trade Mutual 


Manu- 
is one of 
this coun- 
earrying 


Boston 
It 





is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania, ang that you are 
furnished insurance at absolute cost. 


Your president and Board of Directors 
are giving their time and efforts without 
any compensation. The only hope of re- 
ward is, that you may as members of this 
Association, be benefited, as this compan) 
is yours and belongs to you. 

The secretary is the only one who has a 
salary, but it is a commission salary. He 
receives 25 per cent. of the premiums tat 
you pay, and he fays all office expenses, 
rent, stationery, and all inspections, etc. 
For the first three cr four years it did 
not pay him, and it is barely paying now, 
but he has faith in the ultimate 
of the Paint Trade Mutual. 

The chairman of your committee, who 
has been acting as such for the past fif- 
teen years, making insurance a study, has 


success 


had faith in the ultimate success of trade 
mutuals, and today we stand out in the 
clear sunlight, vindicated in every way, 
and all the assertions that we have been 
making to you for the past years have 
now proven true. 

The only objection that has ever been 
raised, or can be raised is: that it is a 
mutual, and when you raise that objec- 
tion it demonstrates that you know very 
little with regard to the stability amd 
srength of insurance companies. Do you 
know that the strongest and safest in- 
surance companies, in life as well as fire, 


are mutuals? 

Your committee 
vestigation. We want you to 
and show your hand, and 
about this mutual imsurance 
The more you know about it the mure 
insurance you will give it. A friend of 
mine said that the most of us are afraid 
to ask what the personal liability is; and 
fearing there is a strong personal liabil- 
ity is what is keeping us back. We do 
not think there can be any personal lia- 
bility, but in case that this company 
should come to disaster, or should all go 
to pieces, you could, under the charter, 
omly be assessed three times what your 
premium If your premium was $3, 
the full assessment would be only 
$150. 

No trade insurance company like ours 
has ever made an assessment, and the 
chances are so far removed that it should 
never be given a thought. Listen to what 
we have done and are doing:— 


The amount of 
June 30, 1915. 
The amount of 
June 30, 1916 


closest in- 
come out 
inquire all 


company. 


invites the 


18. 


limit 


force 
-$2,104,070.00 
insurance in force 
akeennesen sseceee 2,741,493.00 


insurance in 





of 30 per cent., or $637,423.00 
1915 $26,118.73 
1916 32,145.99 


Showing a gain 
Amount of premiums June 30, 
Amount of premiums June 30, 





or $6,027.26 


a gain in premiums of 23 per cent., 


Membership June 30, 1915.. 





umber OF FIGS. ..ccccccccsons 

Membership June 30, 1916.... 

Number of risks.........-- . 
Gain..... -++eee-01 Members or 17% per cent 
Gain in risks. ‘ -71 or 16 2-3 per cent 
The membership of the National Paint, 

Oil and Varnish Association in 1915 and 


and 1916, as shown by the Year Book, is S48 


The individual firms without repeat names 


DD ccdceceesseccuse ose ebbS 6S dbase CNRS ES 685 
Of the 685 members, 216 are policy holders, 
and 4069 are not policy holders. 

fhirty-one per cent. are policy holders and 
69 per cent. are not. 


THE 345 POLICY HOLDERS OF THE PAINT 


TRADE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ARE CLASSIFIED AS FOIL 
LOWS:— 
Paint manufacturers........ acne 143 
Varnish manufacturers............. 56 
Color manufacturers ..... 17 
SNE. 5 ak aoe heed 0 4600680086 106 
DREGE OUUGNOUR. 660566666608 assene 7 
Chemical manufacturers...... 8 
COTBGOES oc ccecccttcccncreces 4 
WiscellaNeousB .ccccccccscccccccsccces 4 
Of the increase of 51 in membership, only 
20 are members of the National Paint, Oil 


and Varnish Associaticn, 
Our losses Lave been greater the 


than for the previous year. 
From June 30, 1914, to June 30, 1915, 


past year 


we were involved in 22 fires, the 
total loss of which W@S.......+.46. $57,048.51 
Our portion WAS...+--+eseeeeeeeeees 6,780.51 
This was less than 12 per cent. 
of the entire loss. habe 
From June 30, 1915 to June 30, 1916, 
we have been involved in 29 fires; 
the total insurance loss wWas....... 232,475.17 
The Pai Trade Mutual's portion 
= aa F : a area a : ech eee 19, 272.02 
which was only 8 1-8 per cent. of 
the entire loss. 
Your ‘surance losses from June 3, 


3915, to June 30, 1916, were more than four 
times as great as in the same period one 
year ago. The coming year it may show 
four times less. Losses vary from year 
to year. . ; 
Notwithstanding the excessive loss in 
the paint, varnish and color industries 
during the period from June 30, 1915, te 
June 30, 1916, being four times that of 
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the preceding year; yet we have saved 
for you 2 per cent. of your premiums. 
Ig this not worth looking after? You 
will continue to carry insurance. Is there 
any good reason why you should not pat- 
ronize your own company? It will never 
make less than 25 per cent. for you. Can 
any of you say that we have not paid 
our losses promptly? Has there been any 
statements made that have not come 
true? Come out in the open, and either 
say No or Yes that we may know where 








we are. 
THE 29 FIRES ARE CLASSIFIED AS FOL- 
LOWS :— 

Paint manufacturers...... ° i4 
Varnish manufacturers...... Sevvcee » 4 
Jobbers ..... 66000060600000006000066% 6 
DEISCOHANGOUS .cccocvscccceccescccese 5 
CLASSIFICATION OF THE FIRES:— 
Spontaneous combustion.............. f 
Varnish kettle boiling over. 2 
Defective electric wiring............. 3 
Adjoining property and other tenant 4 
Smvuking on premises..........6. ee 3 
TAGMEMING 2 occ vee cveccsccces eo 1 
Locomotive Spark. ..csssscccccccece 1 
Careless handlirg lantern..... 1 
Sparks from chimney...... eoee 1 
Back fire cil burning furnace 1 
Ignition of gas from still..... 1 
EMCOMGIETY cc vccccccccccsecses eeceee — 
Unknown Causes ......-665. Oevcccees 5 
29 

We have included in this report, for 
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Beoker, Moere 








Paint Co........ 5/7/16 6143.69 456.30 
QO. Hommell Co... 5/28/16 36.708.90 2,887.67 
Harrison Bros. & 

GO, ceccececcons 6/28/16 1,615.43 152.24 

Dead. .civess sped sdeeuns $232,475.17 $19,272.02 


Since the organization of this com- 


pany, five and a half years ago, 
has been collected in premiums... .$122,343.84 
We have had 3 fires ani nave 
paid in losses ....... i Vectbeece 61,769 43 


When all expenses are deducted and all 
losses paid it shows an average net profit 
of over 25 per cent. 

This proves what we said to you 10 
years ago, that your premiums exceed 
your losses by more than &) per cent. 


The 93 fires are classified as follows:— 
Paint manufacturers 95 60 18006204000 c 
Varnish manufacturers........ 18 
Color plants ...eeesesseeees Cob eccsecscoee 4 
Jobbers ...... $6 0N 660060550 0000000000008 o. 26 
EANGOOG CHUGHETS. 2 ccccccccscscccccccccccese 4 
COPTCGSES. cccccccccscses COFCC CO COCdSOSSSCHES 2 
PROCTINOOED noc cave es certecstensstcccocse a 

93 
Causes— 
Spontaneous combustion.............0005- . 28 
Adjoining premises and other tenants...... 14 
Defective WIrin®.......ccescccccccccces cose 8 
BOCesOD BOC GPP cw cvcccccceccccsccces soos 
DEG, GE DOCMOD ccscccccsecccevcccoeee 2 
BREE, 660 066666.066b0006 06000 bdése net este 1 
Pe er eee 1 


EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE N. P., O. & V. A. 
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President, 
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M. S. CLAPP 
President, 1910 
your information, a complete list of the 
29 fires. 
PAINT TRADE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY—FIRES FROM 6/30/15 to 6/30/16. 
Total Ins. Co.'s 

Firm Date. Loss. Portion. 
Louisville Var. Co, 7/ 6/15 $1,313.15 $83.10 
Harrison Bros, & 

CG,  seeneomssnse 7/ 7/15 52,278.05 4,021.38 
Union Paint Co.. 7/24/15 732.73 104.22 
la, Pt. Mfg. Co.. 8/ 1/15 12,750.00 1,500.00 
Adams Elting Co.. 9/ 3/15 238. 35.64 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 9/ 8/15 6,089.72 167.41 
Stand. Var. Wks. 9/30/15 613. 14.67 
Bridgeport Wood 

Finish Co......11/18/15 107.24 8.04 
Eagle White Lead 

CE KasA csi cees 11/19/15 19.50 19.50 

10.00 
Tropical Paint & 

OR incense -+-11/23/15 20,964.11 818.91 
National Can Co.11/24/15 1,755.50 159.59 
Acme White 

lal, & Col. Wks.12/ 1/15 205.00 6.63 
Harrison Bros, & 

Gi dasennstase - If 7/16 1,660.65 78.14 
arrett Mfg. Co.. 1/12/16 3, 22 60.71 
Billings, Chapin 

Cs 6eceuhkewnne 2/ 5/16 1,200.00 185.27 
F M. Brown 

Paint Co. -cese> 2/22/15 10,841.57 2,382.44 
Lily Varnish Co.. 2/26/16 1,146.12 87.43 
Whittemore, 

Wright Co...... 2/26/16 460.00 70.77 
Hirst & Begley 

Linseed Co..... 8/ 4/16 47,816.57 2,645.77 
Ira D. Washburn 

CD. standensadwe 3/31/16 275.19 60.70 
Clifford, Smith Co. 4/ 2/16 4.684.00 568.63 
Glove Mfg. Co... 4/10/16 1,975.00 1,060.00 
Mound City Paint 

& Color Co..... 4/11/16 308.20 10.01 
Samuel Cabot.... 4/28/16 1,955.08 108.62 
Ia. Paint Mfg. Co. 4/80/16 16,000.00 2,000.00 
Howe & French.. 5/ 3/16 76.65 8.33 





W. D. FOSS 
President, 1915 





L. T. MINEHART 
President, 1911 
Careless handling lantern.............e.+++ 1 
SHOseS PFOA CRIMMMOP . 2 ccccccccccccccccceces 1 
Back fire oil burning furnace.............. 1 
Ignition of gas from stifl......ccccccccccce 1 
EROOMEIREY cocccccccccccesccseccces eecececes 1 
PUOG GOOSTOMIMOIMO cicccccccccccesecs eeresaa 25 
93 
DIVIDENDS. 
Paid in cash dividends........ aa 3.642.54 
Paid in profit-sharing certificates... 13,803.98 
Paid in interest upon certificates.... 6,500.54 
Total paid to policyholders........ $23,947.06 
There is behind these’ certificates 
twenty-six $1,000 bonds, which have a 
market value of $24,663.49. 

The net surplus on hand June 30, 

1916, consisting of bonds and cash, 
OW cccdneueskahet0000aeacaseees - $31,352.16 


This is after all losses and expenses are paid 

When you look at the causes of all 
these fires, it would appear that you were 
not believing or practicing what we have 


been saying every year to you about 
housekeeping, for 31 per cent. of your 
fires are from spontaneous combustion, 


old rags and 
not been swept 


which comes from waste, 
dirt. Your plants have 
out every night. 

There have also been 14 losses 
your business is not responsible for, 


that 
but 


some one is. (Outside fires.) I desire to 
repeat what I said one year ago:— 
“That the insurance commissioners of 


many States are preparing a model law, 
providing for a personal liability, for 
preventing fires; that is, where a fire 
could be prevented, and you did not do it, 
you are financially liable to your neigh- 
or. 

“The attorney-general of the State of 
Ohio gave to the Chamber of Commerce 


of the city of Cleveland the following 
decision :— 

“That the owner of the premises upon 
which a fire starts, due to negligence, is 
liable to his neighbor if the fire spreads 
and does damage to adjoining property. 

We cannot refrain from saying that we 
are not a careful, watchful people. 

Do you know that the fire losses im 
this country are greater by 200 per cent. 
than that of any other country? Think 
what it means, when the National Board 
of Underwriters reports that in 1915 the 
fire loss in this country was $221,000,000, 
which exceeds the yearly war tax. 

Let us put it another way. The per 
capita loss in this country in 1915 was 
2.24, while in Germany it was lic.; 
France, 68c.; England, 67c. In these 
countries the loss was large on account 
of the war that is now raging there. 

Think what it means when you pay 
2.24 every year for every man, woman 
and child in this country. Fire is an 
absolute waste. It takes away that much 
money from the American people, and 
you have to pay for all this in your in- 
surance premiums, 

A great deal is said today about pre- 
paredness. We believe that we should 
not only prepare for war, but provide 
against every other calamity, and there 


is none so great or destructive as fire. 
It is wiping out of existence annually 
millions of hard-earned dollars. We be- 


lieve this can be prevented to a great 


extent, 
The “Paint Up and Clean Up” cam- 
paign has and will reduce this loss. It 


is estimated that 8 per cent. of our fires 
come from carelessness—because of rub- 
bish, old boxes, trash, etc. Through the 
“Paint Up and Clean Up’’ campaign the 
records show that in 1915 the fire loss 





was reduced $52,755,000, as compared 
with 1914. 
Gentlemen, do you know that the 


has reduced your 
all the companies 


Paint Trade Mutual 
rate of insurance in 
that you are insured in? We have in- 
spected your plants and suggested 
changes, all of which has cost you noth- 
ing, but saved you money by reducing 
the hazard, and thereby reducing the 
rate, and in very many cases the rate 
has been reduced more than 5) per cent., 
and you owe this to the Paint Trade 
Mutual. 

We will not have achieved a complete 


victory until by your united efforts we 
have a net surplus of $100,000. You are 
earrying $200,000,000 of insurance. Give us 


40 per cent. of the same and the victory 


will be ours in 1917 
_We wish to thank all of the Associa- 
tion for the interest taken during the 


past year. 
We desire to offer the 
mendations :— 
First—That 


following recom- 
the incoming president 
this Association invite the various 
clubs to appoint an insurance com- 
mittee, consisting of three members, 
who shall co-operate with the direc- 
tors of the Paint Trade Mutual. 

Second—That a vote of thanks be 
tendered to the directors of the Paint 
Trade Mutual for their untiring and 
unselfish efforts. 

Third—That this report be received, 
and that the Paint Trade Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company receive the hearty 
co-operation, indorsement and sup- 
port of this Association. 

M. S. Clapp, 

Howard Elting, 

H. R. Gibbs, 
Committee. 


of 





The President:—The Secretary will read 


the action taken by the Board of Direc- 
tors upon the report of the Fire Insur- 
ance Committee 

The Secretary:—The report and its 
recommendations were adopted by the 
board. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report and the action taken 
by the board. Any remarks? 

Mr. Elting:—Mr. President, I dislike 
very much to take up the time now, 
when I know that you are so anxious to 
get away at 12.15, but I think we have 


been preached at for what Mr. Clapp has 
done for a great many years and yet we 


come and find today that only 31 per 
cent. of our members have taken out 
policies in this paint trade insurance 
company. We realize that if all our 


members would take out membership in 
this company, each one would make more 
than 25 per cent., and I think in justice 
to this company our members should say 
why they do not take out insurance 
Some of them, some very large concerns, 


I have been told here this morning, carry 
their own insurance. That is why they 
do not come in, but for the rest of us, 
not to take out insurance is more than 


I can understand. Twenty-five per cent., 
Mr. Clapp says, is nothing as compared 
with what we may be able to make if 
everybody takes out insurance. I have 
suggested to Mr. Dunn that we have a 
facsimile of the insurance policy sent 
to each of our members to show what 
their personal liability is. 

I think that after hearing Mr. Horgan’s 
address last night that we can appre- 
ciate that he can do a great work in 
helping out this committee, but it is up 


to each one of us here, it seems to me, 
to go into this question, to save himself 
money and make money for the rest of 
the men who have been doing this work 
for the last five years. Mr. Clapp, as 
he says, has been interested in this sub- 
ject for fifteen years, and I admire his 


persistency in keeping after it and call- 


ing our attention to it year after year. 
We have it in this convention, and that 
is all there is to it. I think it is up to 


us to show why we do not go into this 
organization. 
Mr. Minehart:—This report shows that 
insurance during the last year has been 
increased 30 per cent. I think a great 
deal of that increase is due to the en« 
thusiasm that was created at the meet- 
ing of the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion last fall. At that time the member- 
ship on the floor of the convention, and 
before they left the convention, increased 


and doubled in a great many instances 
the insurance that they had with the 
Association, and I would like to ask ali 


of your members to see if we can’t make 
a special effort between now and the 
first of January to add another 30 per 
cent. increase to our present insurance, 
so that these people will be rewarded 
and encouraged in this work. 

Now, there are a great many of us 
here who have not the placing of the 
insurance. Last year I doubled our in- 
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surance 100 per cent., but I am not the appointed from among our employees. now than ever before. The very fact that of audience stand.) That will do. How 
insurance man, I know that we can all We have appointed a committee of five, we have had such a wonderful increase many in this audience are not carrying 
take this matter up with our insurance called the fire prevention committee. during this year is enough to give us en- insurance in the Paint Trade Mutual? 
men when we get home and by the first They have charge of looking over the couragement. (Remainder of audience stands.) 

of January add another 30 per cent. to store and factory and they have meetings We feel, gentlemen, that the loss is Mr. Clapp:—I would like for our secre- 
Mr. Clapp’s splendid report. (Applause.) once a month in the store to talk these yours if you do not take hold of it. It tary to take the names of these gentle- 

Mr. Morton:—I think that this Paint matters over. They post signs through is amazing, however, to note the fact men. (Laughter.) 

Trade Mutual is worthy of our hearty the store and in our factory, and the that there are so many of our people Mr. Washburn:—Now, gentlemen, we 
and full support, and I would say that fact that this committee is made up that simply, as Mr. Elting so well put it, did not ask you to stand up here to bring 
our company has had very successful entirely of our employees and that they walk out of this hall after hearing what you prominently before our people, but 
dealings with the Paint Trade Mutual. are in charge of it causes them to take has been said and never think of it after- Wwe only ask you this to know who you 
We had a small loss not long ago, due great interest in it, and I think it haS wards yentlemen, this is too important are, and at this time to ask you to con- 
to fire upstairs in one of our neighbors, been very helpful in overcoming this 4 matter to leave that way. We must. sider this more seriously than you have 
and an adjustment was made very satis- carelessness and keeping things cleaned have the co-operation of all the member- ever done before. I would like to ask 
factorily. I think that that matter of up and tied up around the store. This ship. Liverybody must co-operate in this those who are not taking insurance in the 
carelessness in the plants is one thing might be a suggestion of some value to ty make it a great institution among the Company and whe are likely to during the 


that we ought to all give considerable’ others (Applause.) paint industry of our country, and it next year to stand. (Three delegates rose 

attention to. I have been amazed at the Mr, Gould:—Mr. President, if for nO eyn he done if we will only go at it in at this time.) 

careless way in which things have been other reason, I think we ought to take (the right way. : Mr. Klotz:—I had heard a great deal 

left around in some places, and recently huld and give encouragement to this laud- First, it needs confidence, and what about the Mutual Fire Insurance Asso- 
first came to the meet- 


the matter was called to my attention able effort in order to help along our greater do you need than what has been ciation when I 
on account of having painters working faithful friend who has been faithful 1n Gone in the past year? That little word ing, and I will confess that I felt a little 
in my own residence. I went down into season and out of season in favor of this ‘imutual’ had its effect very materially Sympathy for the organizaticn and didn’t 
the basement and found later on, in a project, and there certainly could have quring the first year. A great many peo- Want to put my company in it, because 
room in the basement of the house, & been no more efficient champion of this ple stayed away from it because that lit- when we have a fire, we are liable to go 
end ‘oll, tolled up inti ht b ndles pant than he has been during all these years. tle word “mutual” was there, but it right up (laughter), and it was only out 
and oil, ae a & oes th ao Mr. Washburn:—This Insurance Bureau seems to me that the liability has been of charity that we went in. Dunn came 
there se i oy inte She aaa . t one of the Paint Trade Mutual has been on done away with now and you ought to around and said that didn't make any dif- 
one 7 ammened to think ‘that those men. the hearts of the Board of Directors per- see, if you do not, that there is really no ference because he wouldn’t cover the 
alter all the talk and all the advertis. aps more in the last year or two than liability attached to an insurance policy Whole concern anyway. I did put in the 
j e . on Ser ye ever before, because we are beginning to in the Paint Trade Mutual. concern that I was with then, and I notice 
ng that has been given to spontaneous ‘ ; N > - in s } : ? that they ‘e down f two fires last 

mbustion and the result of such care- See the real good that it can do in this Now, why not come in and help us out? tha hey are dow or two fires las 
re It seems to me that it is com- Gentlemen, I would like to know how year. The concern that I am with now is 


. re i industry. | . : ; : 
oe gma would leave tings m that ing now to the individual membership many in this audience this morning are not in, but I will put it in, if they will 
shape. take it, as soon as I get hack. 


tore and factory we have been more tham ever before, that there are representing firms here who are carrying _ as 
quite succenstu: in overcsaning this care- more people among our trade, among our insurance in the Paint Trade Mutual. Will _Mr. Smith:—It has at times been very 
lessness by having a special committee industry, that realize the benefit of it you stand up, please? (About two-thirds difficult for us to place insurance. I had 
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a great deal of trouble about that on the 
Baltimore fire years ago, when we lost a 
great deal of money because of lack of 
insurance. While I am not the insurance 
man of our company—we have a man 
who places all our insurance—when I get 
home 1 shall take it up with him and see 
if he won't take out a policy with your 
Association. 

Mr. Bullock:—One of the men asked me 
why we didn’t carry insurance. The only 
reason I could give was this, that I hadn't 
had the association brought to my atten- 
tion, and I didn’t know whether we could 
be covered or not. We are carrying pol- 
icies in different parts of the country 
and until this meeting I didn’t know we 
could be members of this Association. 
Perhaps there are others like me who 
have been eligible, but didn’t know they 
could come in, 

Mr. Washburn:—Anybody else, now? 
We take all risks that underwriters take. 
Isn't there somebody else here in this 
house that has not insurance now who 
will take insurance in the next year? It 
seeins to me there were eight or ten who 
stood up. I think there are some seven 
or eight who have been added this morn- 
ing who will take insurance. (Applause.) 

The President:—We all know why Mr. 
Washburn has been a very successful 
paint man. 

Are you ready for the question? All 
these in favor of the adoption of the 
Fire Insurance Committee report and the 
recommendations of the Board of Di- 
rectors will please signify by saying 
“Aye.” It is so ordered. 

By request president again reads names 
of the members of the Nominating Com- 
mittee 

The President:—The Registration Bu- 
reau desire me to emphasize the import- 
ance of registering at omce. There are 
quite a number here who have not reg- 
istered and we want to make our prepar- 
ation for the banquet. 

The balance of the program ouilined for 
today will be carried over until tomorrow 
moraing at 10 a. m. in this room. 


Third Session. 


Wednesday Morning, October 11. 


The convention was called to order at 
10 o'clock, President Cheesman in the 
chair. 

The President:—The first order of busi- 


ness will 
vention Committee. 

The Secretary read the report 
Prevention and Fire Prevention 
nances Committee as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Fire Pre- 
vention and Fire Prevention 
Ordinances. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Since our last report additional munici- 
palities have adopted the _ so-called 
“model ordinance” covering the storage 
and sale of inflammable liquids, and your 
committee has not received any com- 
plaints, nor do we find that the practical 
working out of this ordinance has caused 
any undue hardship to the trade. 

Your committee still refuses to ask 
our Association to indorse this ordinance, 
as we are still hopeful that the joint 
committee of chemists of the three Asso- 
ciations in lieu of a conversion table will 
be able sooner or later to furnish us 
with some definite plan with which we 
Can approach the convention of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association and 
have them adopt our ideas on this im- 
portant subject. 

Of particular interest to varnish manu- 
facturers is the premium placed on var- 
nished wood sheathing by some of the 
Jocal fire underwriters’ associations. One 
schedule reads as follows:— 


“In buildings of other than fire- 
proof construction in this city a 
charge will be made of three cents if 
ceilings in one story of the building 
are wood sheathed, with a cent and a 
half additional for each additional 
story, with a similar.charge for wood 
sheathing on side walls, these charges 
being on account of structural devia- 
tion which occasions hollow spaces. 

“If wood sheathing as above is oiled 
or varnished the charges under the 
schedule are doubled. 

“If wood sheathing is painted with 
two coats of fire retardent paint or 
approved whitewash, the charge for 
wood sheathing, either on ceiling or 
side walls, is reduced by one half.’ 


The Underwriters’ Association makes 
these schedules upon the supposition that 
the hazard is increased where the wood 
sheathing is oiled or varnished, but prac- 
tical tests made under the auspices of 
the Varnish Manufacturers’ Association 
have demonstrated that wood sheathing 
uncoated with varnish is more inflam- 
mable than when coated. 

Your committee hopes in time to have 
this unjust discrimination eliminated. 

Of interest to paint manufacturers is a 
letter sent out under date of August 12 
by J. E. Latta, Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, 207 East Ohio street, Chicago, II. 

The letter follows:— 


be the report of the Fire Pre- 
of Fire 
Ordi- 


Gentlenien:—We have been having fre- 
auent requests for information concern- 
in, the fire returdent properties of one 
xind of paint or anotaer that we de- 
e:ded to rake some inquiries among the 
paint+manufacturers, 


We shonld be glad to have you advise 
us if you are making a paint that has 
yYeen found to possess any considerable 


merit in retarding ignition or the spread 
of fire on surfaces that have been prop- 
erly covered with it. Any additiona! in- 
formation on the subject in question will 
be appreciated. 
Very truly yours, 
J, E. LATTA, General Agent, 
It would assist your committee-greatly 
if members of the Association would post 
themselves on local fire regulations and 
refer to them anything in these regula- 
tions which they find unfair or unjust. 
We cannot promise to correct all abuses, 
but we will try. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Y. 8. FLYNT 
JOS. S. STEVENSON, 
R. O. WALKER, Chairman. 


OIL PAINT AND 


The President:—Mr. Secretary, what 
action did the Board of Directors take 
upon the report of this committee? 

The Secretary:—It was moved and sec- 
onded that the report be approved and 
referrea to the convention as a matter 
of information, 

The President:—The report is open for 
discussion if the members desire to dis- 
cuss any of the points raised in this re- 
port. If not, are you ready for the ques- 
tion? 

The report was adopted. 

The President:—It was 
mended that this report be 
the secretaries of the local clubs, with 
instructions to bring it to the attenion 
of the members of those clubs. All those 
in favor of adopting this resolution of 
the Board of Directors will please signify 
by saying ‘“‘Aye’’; opposed ‘“‘No.”’ It is so 
ordered. 

fhe next report will be the report of 
the Committee on Governmental and Cor- 
pyrations Specifications and Purchases, 
Mr. H. B. Davis, chairman. Mr. Davis 
is not in the room, but I see that Col. 
Callahan is present. He is a member of 
this committee and I will ask him to read 
the report. 

Col P. H. 


follows: 
Report of Committee on Govern- 
mental and Corporations Speci- 
fications and Purchases. 


also recom- 
referred to 


Callahan read the report 4s 


Mr. President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Your committee has found its work 


DRUG REPORTER 


In view of the facts I do not Jeem it 
advisable to return to the cld methods. 
I appreciate your interest in the matter 


and regret that i cannot be of service 
to you in this conection 
(Signed) LINDLEY M. GARRISON. 


Secretary of War. 
That our efforts were somewhat suc- 
cessful in spite of the foregoing is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that during the 
early part of this year several army posts 
were allowed to purchase their own 
paints from time to time in such quanti- 


ties as may be required instead of ail 
purchases being made at Washington 
under one cal] for bids. 

With the general supply committee, 


who have the purchasing of all the ma- 
terials used in the various government 
and administration buildings in Wash- 
ington we have been unsucctssful, as per 
letter of September 1, 1916, as follows:— 


Acknowledging receipt of vour jetter of 
the 25th instant recommending that the 
szovernment invite proposals quarterly or 
semi-annually for paints, oils and var- 
nizhes, I have to idvise that the General 
Supply Commitee having 41.1 this mat- 
ter under consideration at its last reg- 
ular meeting, was of th: opinion that on 
account of the very considerable amount 
of labor involved in tne examination 93f 

samples and determination of awards on 
the supplies in quescion, it would not be 
practicable at the present time to carry 
out the suggestion .f your committee as 
in your communication above referred to. 
(Signed) O. 4. BRIGGS, 
Superintenden= of Supplies. 


I might add that your committee was 
rather hopeful in the early part of its 
campaign of persuading the General Sup- 
ply Committee to change their methods 
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with 
ment 


the chiefs of the various govern- 
departments rather discouraging, 
as we find them loath to make any 
changes from their present methods of 
purchasing their requirements. To illus- 
trate, the Secretary of War wrote United 
States Senator Olley M. James, with 
whom your committee had been working, 
as follows:— 


The Qvartermaster 
Army in common 
on the part of the 
Panama Canal, 


General of the 
with similar procedure 
Navy D2partment and 


issue advertisements in 


the form of schedules for supplies of 
stapie, commercial type, showing in the 
schedules the estimated quantity vf each 
article that will probably be purchased 
during the fiseal year under the sched- 
ule White the provisions of contracts 
executed with sucessful oidders under 


these schedules give the sovernment the 
right to purchase quantities more or less 
than the estimated quantities given, it 
has been «ascertained that generally the 
2stimated quantities are purchased; only 
in a few instances have purchases ibeen 
made of !ess quantities. she Quarter- 


master General reports that the contra*‘s 
made urder this methol, in so far “s 
staple articles are concerned, have beea 
satisfactorv, and the price quoted is in 
many cases lower for u vdetter grade of 
article than ottained under the plan 
formerly pursued of each supply depot 
advertising for given juantities. 


ARTHUR S&S. 
President, 


SOMERS 
1912 


since the Chairman of Schedule 8, which 
covers their paint supplies, personally 
agreed with your committee in that their 
present policy was wrong, but presume 
from the results that his opinion was in 
the minority. 

With the Department of Commerce 
which purchases paints, oils and var- 
nishes, ete., on annual contracts for the 
Light House Service, will say that this 
department wrote your committee on Au- 
gust 28, 1916, to the effect that they were 
investigating the matter and that we 
would hear from them further in regard 
thereto. 

With the Navy Department we 
pleased to report that your committee 
have succeeded in having the Navy De- 
partment modify their purchasing policy 
and instead of asking the privilege of 
increasing the specified quantities in their 
contracts or decreasing 50 per cent. of the 
quantity contracted for as the needs of 
the navy may require; this has been 
waived and they are now and have been 
for the past year or so inviting bids 
on specific quantities, which quantities 
they agree to take in their entirety. 
The Panama, Canal have also changed 
their policy from semi-annual contracts 
and are now asking bids on their im- 
mediate requirements. 

This practically covers all of the lead- 
ing government departments with pos- 


are 
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sibly the exception of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and their require- 
ments are confined practically to dry pig- 
ments and dry colors, 

In closing, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee that more effective work would 
be accomplished if this matter could be 
taken up by the National Chamber of 
Commerce, feeling certain that there are 
many other associations identified with 
the above organization that have prac- 
tically the same objections to the annual 
government bids. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. B. DAVIS, 
Chairman. 
HUGH REILLY, 
P. H. CALLAHAN. 

The President:—The Secretary will 
please read the action taken by the Board 
of Directors upon this report. 

The sSecretary:—The soard approved 
the report and recognized the service 
rendered in bringing the matter to the 
attenticn of Federal department heads; 
the board recommends that the national 
council co-operate with this committee in 
the United 





securing the assistance, of 
States. 

lhe President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report and the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Directors. The 
repurt is now open for discussion. Are 
you ready for the question? 

fhe report was adopted. : 

fhe President:—The Secretary will read 





a communication from the chairman of 
the committee, Mr. H. B. Davis. 

ihe Secretary read the communica- 
tiin 

Baltimore, Md., Oct, 6, 1016. 

Mr. Geo. V. Horgan, Secretary National Paint, 

Oil and Varnish Association, 100 William 

Street, New York, N. ¥ 

My Dear Mr. Horgan:—Conditions have de- 
veloped which may make it impossible for me 
to onvention, In this case I am 





nd the 
5 of letter received from the De- 









inclosing a copy 
partment of Commerce under date of October 2. 
This letter in regards to paints, which are 
bought fo he Bureau of Lighthouses, and 
same mig % added to report of the Govern- 
mental and Corporation Specifications and Pur- 
chases Committee 
With kind regards, I am 
Yours truly, 

H. B, DAVIS. 

October 2, 1916. 
The H. B. Davis Company, Keyser Building, 


Baltimore, Md 
Gentlemen 
of August 25 





ferring again to your letter 
1916, relative to the question of 


changing the present annual contracts for 
paints, oils, varnishes, etc., to quarterly con- 
tracts 

I have to slate that the matter has been 


carefully considered, and 
that the pre state of 
this service will not 


that it is believed 
the appropriation of 
permit of the increase in 


sent 












the clerical fo which it is considered would 
be necessary to bring about the change in ques- 
tion. This bureau w however, make an ex- 
perimental trial of the plan proposed, so fai 
as the available force will permit 
The bureau thanks you for the suggestion 
ontained in your above mentioned letter. 
Respectfulls 
(Signed) J. 8S. CONWAY, 


Acting Commissioner. 


rhe FPresident:—Speaking 
to this particular 
houses, as I 


with 
Bureau of 
remember it, their 
open July 1 and the successful bidder, 
bidding at that time for deliveries 
throughout the year, from that time will 
certainly be somewhat vexed by the pres- 
ent market on linseed 9il, and that is the 
reason for the formation of this particu- 
lar committee. It is too much of a gam- 
ble for our members to enter into a con- 
tract over a period of a year’s time with 
markets in their present condition. 

As Mr. Davis requested that this letter 
be added to the report, if there are no 
objections it is so ordered by the chair. 

Mr. Elting:—I was not here when the 
Session opened. I do not know whether 
a special order of business has been made 
for the Clean-Up and Paint-Up Com- 
mittee. May I make such a resolution? 

The President:—You are in order. 

Mr. Elting made a motion that the 
Paint-Up and Clean-Up Committee's re- 
port be made an order of special business 
at 11.30. 


relation 
Light- 
bid is 





‘The motion was carried 

rhe President:—We will next have the 
report of the Petroleum Products Com- 
mittee, Mr. J. R. M. Klotz, chairman. Is 

Mr. Klotz in the room? The Secretary 

will please read the report 

The Secretary read the report as fol- 
lows :— 

Report of Petroleum Products Com- 

mittee. 

Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation :— 

Your committee was confronted at the 


Outset of the vear with a condition that 
made any Satisfactory progress in their 
line of endeavor practically impossible. 

Petroleum products, due to a variety of 
reasons, had risen to a price that made 
them almost prohibitive and _ certain 
classes of goods made by the members 
of our Association. We endeavored to 
seek information from the various pro- 
ducers of these materials and while most 
of them endeavored to attribute the cost 
of the articles to the export demand or 
the rise in the price of chemicals, no 
one of them would definitely say that the 
selling price was based on manufacturing 
cost plus a reasonable percentage of 
profit. 

rhe general consensus of 
that the market was so 
producers could charge 
saw fit and the buyers 
take same 
Competition 


opinion was 
controlled that 
any price they 
would - have to 


and change in 
poiicy has brought about a certain re- 
ion in prices and it is the opinion of 
larser manufacturers that there will 


the selling 








be continual fluctuation from time to 
time, but they feel now that they have 
by their high prices curtailed the use 


of some of their products ang they have 
encouraged new people to come in to the 
business because cf the attractive profits, 

We therefore fee] that the market prom- 
ises to be more or less steady with no 
sturtling changes in the price in either 
direction in the near future. 

We recommend that; the Association 
continue this committee and at the time 
the government makes their further in- 
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vestigation into prices of peroleum prod- 
ucts that they be asked to include the 
materials consumed by the members of 
this Association with the same degree 
that they have pursued the gasoline in- 
quiry. The committee has enjoyed the 
work of the year and wishes to express 


its thanks for the co-operation from 
members of the Association. 
Very truly yours, 
J. R. M. KLOTZ. 


Chairman; 
CHARLES L. MACNEAL, 
JOHN C. MOORE, Jr. 

The President:—What action, Mr 
retary, did the Board of Directors 
upon this report? 

The Secretary:—It was moved that the 
names of the members of the committee 
be wtihdrawn from the body of the 
port, as the names are signed at the bot- 
tom. The motion was carried It was 
moved that the second paragraph be 
changed to read, “We recommend that 
when the government makes its investi- 
gation,’ etc.’’ With these slight changes 
the report was adopted. 


Sec- 
take 


rO- 


The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the recommendations of the 
Board of Directors. Are you ready for 
the question? 

The report and recommendations of the 
Board of Directors were adopted. 

The President:—We will next have the 


Lead Products Committee, 
Evans, chairman. Is Mr. 
room? The Secretary will 
report 
read 


report of the 
Mr. W. R. 

Evans in the 
please read the 
The Secretary 
lows:-— 


Report of the Lead Products Com- 


mittee. 


Members of the Na- 
and Varnish Asso- 


the as fol- 


report 


and 
Oil 


President 
tional Paint, 
ciation: 
There were referred to 
at the last convention, a 


Mr. 


your committee 
resolution of the 





Retail Hardware Association of Cleve- 
land, petitioning the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association to aid in secur- 
ing a wider margin of profit to retail 
dealers, on their sales of white lead. To 
this resolution your committee has given 


due consideration, but without arriving 
at any satisfactory solution of the prob- 
len with which this organization is asked 
to deal. 

It Is everywhere recognized that mar- 
gins on white leag are narrow to all 
classes of dealers, but when measured 
by the amount invested and the fre- 
quency with which it is turned over, the 
percentage of profit compares very favor- 
ably with goods of a less staple charac- 
ter. Small as the profit is, however, most 
of it is voluntarily sacrificed ly dealers 
in making a leader of lead as a means 
of selling other materials. In other lines 
of trade in which there are staple articles 
similarly bandled, efforts have been mad. 
to increase the dealer's profit and to 
cure uniform prices, but in no case have 
they heen entirely successful. Their fail- 
ure has been largely due to the fact that 
it has been found impossible to secure 
complete co-operation among manufactur- 
ers, or between them and the distributors. 
It must be borne in mind that any plan 
for price control adopted by a manufac- 
turer must be operative in every State 
im which his goods are sold, and that 
where it applies to a staple commodity, 
of which he has no monopoly, he is pow- 
erless to enforce his price except through 
ugreements with al! competing manu- 
facturers, as well as agreements  be- 
tween the dealers themselves, and be- 
tween thm and the manufacturers, to 
maintain uniform prices, both at first 
hands and on the resales. It would hardly 
be possible to secure comprehensive 
agreements of this character, but if it 
were, they would undoubtedly be declared 
in violation of existing laws. 

[It is perfectly obvious that unless re- 
sale prices can be controlled in some 
manner, no plan for increasing the profits 
of distributors can succeed, but it does 
not appear to your committee that there 
is any method by which the manufactuver 
alone can exercise efficient control over 
resale prices on merchandise which is 
dealt in primarily under its generic name, 
and where the proprietary name is mainly 
the subject of more or less restricted 
local preferences 


se- 


When the regulation of prices on cer 
tain commodities has been made a “local 
issue,” it has been handled more sur- 
cessfully. Where dealers are united local- 
ly, and are really agreed upon such a 
policy, it has been found entirey prac- 
ticabe for them to maintain fairly uni- 
form prices, and terms, on all leading 
lines of good, and in such an effort they 
should meet no competition from the 


manufacturer. 

The pig lead markets of the world have 
been unusually affected during the past 
year, and we haye seen a very wide 
range in price fluctuations. 

The hichest tonnage of pig lead for the 
United States was produced in 1915, when, 
aecerding to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
approximately 540,000 tons were produced 


from domestic ore, and 40,000 tons from 
foreign ore and base bullion, or a total 
of 580,006 tons. The production for 1916 
has undoubtedly increased, owing to high 
prices, not only of lead, but on account 
of the advance in the price of silver. 
Under such conditions low grade silver 


lead properties can be worked at a profit. 

The large production has been taken 
eare of by the demand, and taday we find 
a market practically bare of stocks. The 
foreign demand is largely to account for 
this situation, although in some lines do- 
mestiec consumption has called for more 
than the usual tonnage. 

The price of pig lead since last Novem- 
ber has ranged from an average of $5.15 
for November last to an average of $6.34 
The average prices for 







for August, 1916. 
intervening months were as follows:— 
Market 
price. 
Woecember, BIG, oc ccccvccevcevcscvescesce $5.34 
TOMIATY, 1G1G. ooo sccvcvcsccccsescsccvcess 5.93 
FODPUALY 20 cc cccsccccccccccccccsesvccscece 6.25 
CN on cca ew edae kik shhded Caseee 65 65d0 ake 7.45 
oneeaanee 7.70 


Aprii 
May 






were certain periods during the 


There 





OIL PAINT AND 


early spring ‘when pig lead was almost 
unobtainable, end the price on fair lots 
on certain dates was as high as 8 cents 
per pound. We have passed through cer- 
tain periods early in the year of most 
violent tuctuations, and the best judges 
were seriously handicapped in their esti- 
mate of the market. 

This situation led to large losses on the 
part of lead pigments manufacturers who 
were compelled to deliver on existing low 
price contracts made in the fall and win- 
ter. We had then a repetition of the old 
commercial argument that finished prod- 


ucts Never advance in common with raw 
materials. Lead manufacturers are com- 
pelled to carry large stocks, and the 


turn-over from metal to finished product 
is rarely accomplished under three to four 
months, 

the market for dry white lead (basic 
carbonate, and basic sulphate) has been 
a disappointment to manufacturers in 
point ot tonnage and profit. The volume 
nas been beluw that of 1915, and this has 


bene Caused partly because of bad weath- 
er conditions, and the necessary high 
price for finished products, which has 


restricted consumption. 

‘the high price of linseed oil, coupled 
with the advance in the cost of labor 
and all Other help, strong advances in 
steel which affects steel packages, higher 
for acid, and all supplys entering 


prices 

itu the manufacture of lead products 
will necessarily widen the margin be- 
tween the metal and the fimished prod- 
ucts. 


The demand for red lead, litharge, and 


orange mineral has been nearly normal, 
some industries showing large demands 
er any previous year. 

A considerable tonnage of export busi- 
ness has been offered during the past 
year, but mamufacturers generally have 
not obligated themselves to foreign buy 
ers at the expense of domestic trade. 

We look for a rather steady market in 


pie lead, with an advancing tendency for 
and it is to be 


the balance of the year, 

expected the price of finished products 
will remain correspondingly firm and 
steady. 


Respectfully submitted this thirteenth 





iay of September, 1916. 
J. M. PETERS, 
F. V. HAMMAR, 
R. W. EVANS, 
Chairman. 
The President:—What action did the 


Keoard ef Directors take upon this report, 
Mr. Secretary 

the Secretary:—It was moved that we 
adept the report and refer it to the con- 





vention as a matter of information. 

‘The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the action of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Any discussion upon the report? 
\re you ready for the question? 

The report was adopted. 

The President:—We will next have the 
report of the Special Chemists’ Commit- 
tee on the Determination of Flash Point. 
ls Mr. MacKenzie in the room? I[f not, we 
wiil have Mr. Edgerly read the report. 

Mr. Edgerly read the report as fol- 
iOWSs: 


Report of the Special Chemists’ 
Committee on the Determination 
of Flash Point. 


Members of the Na- 
and Varnish Asso- 


Mr. President and 
tional Paint, Oil 
ciation:— 

Members of your committee are also 
members of the sub-committee of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 


which is considering many problems as 
to the accuracy of flash point imstru- 
ments. Similar committees of the Na- 
tional Paint Manufacturers’ Association 


and of the National Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, with whom we are co- 
operating, also have representation on the 
above-mentioned sub-committee. During 
the past year our work has been so 
closely connected with this sub-commit- 
tee that we have deemed it best not to 
sive, at the present time, the results of our 
personal experiments which relate to this 
flash potnt question. All indications show 
that the American Society for Testing 
Materials report will be complete for pub- 
lication by next spring, and this report 
will give authoritative facts as to flash 
point instruments. 

Your committee can then apply such 
data to the flash point question of the 
proposed ordinance, and in addition it can 
present facts which should be of value to 
your Committee on Fire Prevention and 
lire Prevention Ordinances, relating espe- 
cially to those ordinances of the several 
cities and towns which use different flash 
point degrees than are specifically men- 
tioned in the proposed ordinance. 

Your committee, in its report of last 
year, made some recommendations on the 
section relating to flash points in the pro- 
posed ordinance of the National Fire Pro- 
tective Association regulating the use, 
handling, storage and sale of inflammable 
liquids and their products. We have no 
additional suggestions to make in this re 
port relating to this proposed ordinance. 

Respectfully submitted, 
K. G. MACKENZIE, 


Chairman, 
D. W. EDGERLY, 
J. R. M. KLOTZ. 


The President:—What action, Mr. Secre-. 
tary, did the Board cf Directors take 
upon this revort? 

The Secretary: It was moved that the 
report be accepted and passed to the 
convention as a matter of information, 
and, being a special committee, it is also 
recommended that the committee be con- 


tinued. 

The President: You have heard the re- 
port and the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors. 

The motion to adopt the report was 


seconded and carried. 

Mr. Walker, chairman of the Committee 
on Fire Prevention and Fire Prevention 
Ordinances, Who was not present when 
his report was read, by courtesy of the 
president, spoke at this time. 

Mr. Walker:—A letter received by the 
Secretary of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association was turned over to 


the Fire Prevention Committee. ‘The let- 
ter was from one of the manufacturers 


belonging to our association. I promised 
to bring the matter to the attention of 
our association so that all our members 


DRUG REPORTER 


could be informed upon it and use the 
care which he suggests: (Reads letters.) 

We make a varnish remover under 
license, the contents of which are natu- 
rally benzole, acetone and ajcohol. 

It seems that there was a fire which 
it was claimed was caused by a package 
of our remover exploding, and this re- 
sulted in an investigation by the Fire Pre- 
vention Commissioner with the report as 
shown by the enclosed papers. 

Probably our varnish remover differs 
very little from many others on the mar- 
ket in the general nature of their con- 
tents. 

As this might lead to some undesirable 
action affecting the paint trade, I thought 
possibly you would like to take it up 
with the proper people for such action as 
may be deemed best. 

August 15, 1916. 








Gentlemen:—June 29, 1916, I called your at- 
tention to a fire from the use of your paint 
remover in a Boston building. After that you 
kindly sent me a sample which I have had 
analyze I wm sending you herewith a copy 
of the report According to the report, it 
comes within our inflammable compound regu- 
lations and should be transported, stored and 
used like gasoline. I should be glad to hear 
from you forthwith on this matter before tak- 
ing any further steps. : 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN A. O'KEEFE, 
Fire Prevention Commissioner for the Metro 


politan District. 


September 13, 1916. 


Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Fire Prevention Commis- 
sioner, Metropolitan District, 1 Beacon 
Street, Bosion, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—The writer is chairman of _ the 

Committee on Fire Prevention and Fire Pre- 

vention Ordinances of the National Paint, Oil 


Association, of which the 


and Varnish 
This concern has referred to me 


is a mernyber. 


your letter of August 15, regarding a fire 
which presumably was caused from paint re- 
mover. 


The writer is also a member of the National 
Fire Protection Association, and was on a 
committee which framed the inclosed ordi- 
nance regulating the use, handling and storage 
and sale of inflammable liquids. I do not know 
whether you have secured the adoption of this 


ordinance for the metropolitan district, nor do 
I know the circumstances regarding this par 
ticular fire. J g 

Will you kindly furnish me with the fur 


particulars, so that I can carefully go into this 
matter, as it is the endeavor of our committee 
to assist in the prevention of fires and at the 
same time have the laws and ordinances rea- 
sonable, ' 
i am 
cumstances 
caused the fire. 
the remover was sold, 


particularly anxious to know the cir- 
under which this varnish remover 
Was the fire in a store where 
and was it in a sealed 
being used at 


package, or Was the remover 
the iime in some other building, and was it 
subject to any flame? z 
Any information you can give me regarding 
this will be appreciated. 
Yours truly, 7 
R. O. WALKER. 
September 14, 1916. 
Mr. R. O. Walker, 72 Ninth Street, Long Island 


City, New York. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of Septem 
ber 13, 1916, I beg to say that the suggested 
ordinance governing the use, handling, storage 
and sale of inflammable fluids, a copy of which 
you inclosed to me, has not been adopted in 
this district. 


Cencerning the fire which you mentioned, 


would be for me to 





perhaps the best course 

inclose a copy of the report received by me 
trom the Fire Department. It is as follows:— 
“I respectfully report that the cause of the 

fire at No. 102 Gainsboro street, ‘Box 2,325 

June 26, 1916, at 3. p. m., was the use of 


paint remover. 

‘‘'The steel scraper used by the painters came 
in contact with a nail in the floor, causing a 
spark which ignited the paint remover and 
other woodwork. This paint remover is man- 
ufactured by the ————. The remover con- 
tains benzine and is a very dangerous thing 
to use in a building. 

“Very truly yours 
“JOHN A. O' KEDFE, 
“Fire Prevention Commissioner Metropolitan 
District.’’ 





September 19, 1016 
Fire Prevention Com- 


John A. O'Keefe 
District, 1 Beacon 


missioner, Metropolitan 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—The writer is in receipt 
letter of September 14, and wishes to 
you for the information given him. 

The varnish rémover as made by the ———— 
contains the same ingredients as nearly every 
other varnish remover on the market, of which 
different brands 


Mr. 


of your 
thank 


there are cver a hundred 

There are thousands of gallons of this remover 
sold every year, and this is the first case 
brought to the attention of the writer where 


a fire was caused by its use. 

The varnish remover contains wax as weil 
as the ingredients mentioned in your letter, 
and it is put on wood and allowed to stand 
for ten or fifteen minutes, during which time 
it softens up the paint or varnish so that it 
can be readily removed with cither a scraper 
or a brush. 3y the time that the paint or 
varnish has softened up the volatile liquids 
must have nearly all escaped, so that it occurs 
to me that it would be very unusual for a fire 
to be caused with this material. 

I cannot find any record of any 
been caused this way, and wondered 
you have ever heard of any If so 
kindly advise me? 

Would it not be a great hardship to our 
trade to include this in your inflammable com- 
pound regulations unless there proves to be 
more than one instance where a fire hag been 
caused by its use? 

By the way, will you favor me with a copy 
of your inflammable campound regulations? I 
want to work with you as far as possible, at 
the same time I do not want to-see the sale of 
this material prohibited, as it is much less 
dangerous to use than the old-fashioned method 
of a gasoline torch which, for years, was used 
in and outside of buildings in order to burn 
off the old paint and varnish. 

Hoping to hear from you again on this sub- 
ject, I remain 

Yours very 


fire having 
whether 
will you 


truly, 
R, oO. 


WALKER. 





Mr. R. O. Walker, 72 Ninth Street, Long Island 

Cite, B. F. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your letter of Septem- 
ber 19, 1916, I desire to say that it is not my 
purpose to adopt any drastic course toward 
your varnish remover. It is well, in my opin. 
ion, that your attention should have been 
called to the danger involved in its use in 
order that as far as possible you may guard 
against such danger. 

Yours very truly, 
a -_ . ae JOHN A. O'KEEFE, 

re revention mmissioner for the } "O- 

politan Dietrict. ° ene 





The President:—If there is:no discussion 
upon that point we will pass on to the 
report of the Window and Plate Glass 
Committee. 

Mr. Minehart:—I think this would be an 
opportune time to call attention to the 
liability of the manufacturer in a case of 
that kind, unless the goods are properly 
labeled. ‘There has been a case in court 
about which most of us are familiar. T 
want to call attention to the fact that 
we are all liable for accidents that come 
through the use of material that is not 
labeled “‘Dangerous” and in a way that 
the customer can't help but see it. It 
isn't a question of the customers’ fault; 
the liability is thrown upon the nawmu- 
facturer, 

Mr. Burge:—Mr. Bridges and I are fa- 
miliar with the trial of that case. It 
Was a ¢ of a can of benzine dryer. 
ihe fellow undertook to pour some drier 
trom a five-gallon can that he brought 
into the store and the clerk in the store 
held a lighted candle at the mouth of 
that one-gallon can and the gases that 
had accumulated in the one-gallon can 
ignited. 

Mr. Andrews:—I would like to ask if 
they had some label on there, such 
“Danger” or “Explosive,” if that would 
relieve or take away the responsibility. 

Mr. Minehart:—That is my understand- 
ing. The court claimed that we should 
have a lakel on that can. We use labels 
now and I believe most everybody else 
does. We tried to convince the jury that 
it was the gas in the man’s can that 
expicded instead of our drier, but we 
couldn't do that with a country jury. 

The President:—We will now have the 
report of the Window and Plate Glass 
Committee, Mr. J. L. Moore Chairman 
Is Mr. Moore present? Mr. Moore will 
pltase read the report. 

Mr. Moore read the report as follows: 


Report of Window Glass and Plate 
Gass Committee. 


_President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 


Window Glass. 


The past year has been a notable one 
for the industry, and from a manufactur- 
ing standpoint particularly gratifying for 
the following reasons:— : 

There was more glass made than 
ever beore. 
There was more glass sold. 

Prices advanced and kept advancing. 
Largest export business ever known. 
On September 1, 1915, the stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturers amounted to 
1,300,000 boxes. The stocks in the hands 
of the manufacturers on September 1 of 
this year amounted to about 500,000 boxes, 
and they have disposed to you jobbers 
and others in the United States about 8,- 
#0,000 boxes. How much of this remains 
in your individual stocks can be answered 

by yourselves. 

The cost of production advanced with 
the increased demand. Owing to the war, 
munition, machine and other manufactur- 
ing plants offered higher wages than they 
ever paid before and immediately labor 
became unrestful and discontented. Some 
material used in connection with the 
manufacture of window glass also arose 
on the wave of higher prices. It was 
therefore necessary for the manufacturers 
to get better prices or their product and 
in consequence they made several ad- 
vances which aggregated about 30 per 
cent. above the prices current during the 
summer of 1915. We understand that the 
workmen will demand, and probably re- 
ceive, a substantial advance in wages for 


ase 


as 


Mr 


the coming fire and which will probably 
cause a further advancement in selling 
prices. 


A majority of the factories went out of 
blast the latter part of May, and since 
that time a number of others have closed 
down. The output during the summer 
Was so severely curtailed that it was al- 
most impossible to secure certain quali- 
ties und siz that your trade required. 
The factories will hardly resume opera- 
tions until late in October or early No- 
vember. 

While reports indicate that the jobbers 


fi 





are carrying more glass than they did 
year ago, at the same time many stocks 


are becoming depleted of the more pop- 
ular sizes and “‘A’’ quality. This is evi- 
dent by the character of the inquiries 
received by the manufacturers, and these 
inquiries are more numerous than they 
were last summer and fall. 

In reviewing the reports of building per- 
mits for the past six months wer are con- 
fronted with a healthy increase through- 


out the country. This should also guar- 
antee for us an increased business for 
the balance of the year at least. Our 


window glass stocks should prove to be 
a good investment. What little the man- 
ufacturers have to offer is at prices de- 
cidedly higher than our cost. The volume 
of business is coming and it will be 
greater than ever. With a little sagacity 
in handling your inquiries and orders you 
can get volume and profit too. It rests 
with you entirely whether you pick flow- 
ers or thistles. 


Plate Glass. 


The demand for plate glass this year is 
the largest ever experienced in the his- 
tory of the business, and in consequence 
we have had an advancing market. This 
is a decided contrast to the conditions 
existing the previous year. This demand 
was born with the revival of business. 
Building of all kinds are springing up 
all over the country, the furniture trade 
has revived and with it the mirror busi- 
ness came back to life, the manufacture 
of automobiles has exceeded the fondest 
hopes of their prophets. These are the 
three great outlets for plate glass. In ad- 
dition, the miscellaneous use of plate glass 
is increasing, such as coverings for desks, 
tables, dresser and other kind of fur- 


niture. 

The foveign situation has been an im- 
portant factor in the market. During last 
year, after the passage of the Under- 


wood tariff bill, the importation of plate 
glass increased so materially as to de- 
moralize the home market. The Euro- 
pean war not only stopped this, but in 
closing down the foreign factories created 
an opportunity for the American manw 
facturers to market their glass abroad. 
Last year they exported approximately 
5 0,000 square feet, and these figures will 








at least be equalled this year. A larger 
quantity could be exported if they_ were 
in a position to supply the demand. 

At the present time all available fac- 
tories are in operation and production 1s 
as near maximum as labor conditions will 
permit. Like other manufacturing lines, 
the industry has been confronted with an 
increased cost due to the advance in the 
prices of some material used in the man- 
ufacture of plate glass, the higher wages 
paid to the workmen, and the shortage 
of labor. The manufacturers have had a 
boxing charge in effect for the past year 
and this should be taken into considera- 
tion by you in retailing your glass. At 
the present time the market is firm, and 
while retail prices have not advanced en- 
tirely in keeping with manufacturers’ 
prices, due to the influence of cheap glass 
in the hands of distributors, yet this is 
rapidly decreasing, and higher retail 
prices must follow. Present indications 
point to a continued good demand and a 
firm market. With a little backbone we 
can all get a large volume and better 
profits than ever before. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. L. MOORE, 
Chairman, 
W. S. KENNY. 





_The President:—Mr. Secretary, what ac- 
tion did the Board of Directors take upon 
this report? 

The Secretary:—The report was regu- 
larly received and referred to the conven- 


tion as a matter of information. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the action taken by the Board 
of Directors. Any discussion? Are you 
ready for the question? 


The motion to adopt the report was sec- 
onded and carried 


Address by Charles Gibson. 


The Presiden:—I want to interrupt the 
regular program at this particular mo- 


ment to introduce to you Mr. Charles 
Gibson, who is the President of the East- 





ern New York Paint, Oi] and Varnish 
Club and who has just come from the 
recent session of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, of which he was 
the President at this last session. Wiil 
Mr. Gibson kindly say a few words to 
us? 


Mr. Gibson (Applause):—Thank you, Mr. 
President, for this kind introduction. It 





wives me great pleasure to bring greet- 
ings from the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association to this association and 
to express the hope that you will have 
a successful and profitable meeting. I 
am enjoying this session very much. I 
must compliment you upon your pro- 


gram, It far exceeds the program that 
we had at the National Wholesale Drug- 
sists’ Association in this way: You have 
your reports printed so that they can be 
held in the hand and followed. We adopt- 
ed that plan a year ago, but, unfortunate- 
ly, our printer failed us or something hap- 
pened; anyway, we didn't have the re- 
ports there and we had great difticulty in 
keeping busy. That is, the chairmen of 
the committees were not on hund to read 
their reports, and we would have a hard 
time. This is a great improvemeni and IL 
want to congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, 
on the result. It pleases me very much. 

We had a very fine convention in Bal- 
timore. ‘he people down there were very 
lavish in their entertainment and we en- 
joyed our sessions thvroughly. We de- 
eided to go to Chicago next year and we 


hope that you will come at practically 
the same time, so that those of us who 
are interested in both lines can be on 
hand at both conventions We are sure 
that we shall all enjoy it very much. 
(Applause,) 

The President:—The next order of busi- 


ness is the report of the Dry Colors Com- 


mittee, Mr. T. J. Armstrong, chairman. 
Will Mr. Armstrong please read his re- 
port? 

Mr. Armstrong read the report as fol- 
lows: 
Report of the Dry Colors Committee. 
lie dry color situation, during the year 
which has elapsed since the last conven- 
tion, has slowly worked into a more tol- 
erable state of affiairs. The cheerful 
prophecies which your committee made 


relative to the possibility of 
ing the basic materials of 
this country, Which were formerly im- 
ported from Europe, have been realized 
to a considerable extent, and the market 
] undergone a steady adjustment to 


lias 
circumstances which has greatly reduced 


manufactur- 
dry colors in 


the difficulties under which the trade 
labore@d for some time after the out- 
break cf the war. 

Following the example of last year, 
your committee will refer to the different 


sroups of dry colors by name, 

1 ellows.—Bichromate of soda 
been in very small supply at the begin- 
ning of this year, speculators succeeded 
in carying it to unheard of prices, about 
ten times the ordinary figure. This, how- 
ever, brought its owm cure, for the con- 
sumption was se sharply restricted that 
the speculators had to let go their stocks 
at considerable loss. At the present time 
the supply is in better proportion to the 





havin 


deinand, but prices are still about five 
times the normal figure. All lead prod- 
ucts are also still relatively high, but 
there is no lack of supply. 

Blues and Greens.—Yellow prussiate 
of potash is still very scarce, but has 
had other materials substituted for it to 


extend which has brought down the mar- 


ket from the extremely high point it at- 
tained at first. Prussiate of soda has 
been in relatively the same position, but 
latterly some shipments ave been ob- 
tainable from abroad, and it seems as 
though these may increase. While last 


year it was a question of getting the sev- 
era] blues at any price, of late months 
they have been in much better supply, 
and at decidedly easier prices. 

Reds, Lakes and Toners.—It /Js_ in 
this group that your committee is able 
ta report the most remarkable progress. 
At the time of the last convention, the 
manufacture of paranitraniline and beta- 
naphthol in this country was still in an 
experimental stage. ‘These are both now 
being manufactured on a fairly large 
scale, and will in all probability increase 
rapidly. While prices are still very much 
higher than were paid for the foreign 
product in normal times, they ere not 
proportionately higher than other mate- 
rials, and will most likely become mcre 
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moderate during the ensuing year. 
Kosene, however. still continues practi- 
caily unobtainable, as we are not yet 


producing any of the raw materials en- 
tering into it, and it is impossible to 
bring them in from abroad. 

The Fature.—Last year your commit- 
tee was only able to hope that supplies 
might be available, regardless of price. 
This year they feel able to make a much 
more encovraging report. The United 
States has already shown that it need 
not depend upon Europe for color prod- 
ucts, and the extent to which the Ameri- 
can trade will hereafter derive these from 
foreign sources will depend entirely upon 
the principle of competition. 

T. J. ARMSTRONG, 
Chairman 


The President:—Mr, 
tion did the Board 
upon this report? 

The Secretarv:—It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the report be adopted 
and referred to the convention as a mat- 
ier of information. 

The President:--You have heard the re- 
port and the action of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Any discussion? Are you ready 
tor the question? 

Motion to adopt 
and carried. 


Secretary, 
of 


what 
Directors 


ac- 
t ike 


report was seconded 


The President:—It is rather unfortunate 
that after the complimentary remarks of 
Mr. Gibson the first report should come 
up which is not printed. Out of our 35 
reports only four have not been printed. 
‘that was due to the fact that they were 
received too late, and alsu due to the 
fact that they covered commitees from 
which we wanted reports at the last mo- 
ment possible. 

We will now hear the report of the Lin- 
seed Oil Committee, Mr. George W. Fort- 


meyer, chairman. Mr. Fortmeyer is not 
present and the Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Secretary reads the report. 


Report of Linseed Oil Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

The alnormal conditions existing at 


the present time in the commercial world 
would seein te demand a prophetic vision 
of almost divine power to forecast the 
values of seed and oi] for the future, even 
for a period of a few mpnths, and 
therefore, it has been somewhat difficult 
for your Committee on Linseed Oil to for- 
mulate a report of such a nature as to 
euable you to draw any very positive 
conclusions from it. The abnormal con- 
ditions referred to which have prevailed 
during the past year practically caused 
by the great war in Europe have so dis- 
turbed economic conditions generally that 
one’s judgment of facts based on past 
experience must be, and is largely at fault 
in its deductions. 

To predict, therefore, with any degree 
of certainty the future values of oil cov- 
ering the fall and spring trade, we are 
confronted with conditions in the oil cake 
markct so absolutely unusual and of such 
an inJeterminate character that it is not 
possible to do so. 

A very large portion of our 9il cake is 
exported to the Continent of Europe, and 


during the present war, principally to 
Rotterdam. While at first it was sold 
through regular channels, the LHlolland 


Government, 


for several months past, has 
taken over 


the buying and commandeered 






the tonage for that port. Consequently 
all competition among buyers is practi- 
cally eliminated and the price of cake 


is t'xed by one purchaser. You are aware 
of the fact that the value of oil cake 
largeiy enters into the cost of linseed oil, 
and hence to predict the future price of 
linseed oil is in the nature of a gambling 
proposition. All of these conditions are 
so far aside from those we have been ac- 


customed to in our commercial trans- 
actions, it would seem that a very con- 
servative policy in business is the only 


safe one to pursue during the abnormal 
codnitions existing at present. This is 
the reasonadle concusion of your com- 
mittee, 


We turn with interest to a consideration 


of the domestic crop of flaxseed. For 
some years past it has not been in suf- 
ticient supply for our needs, even with 
the advantage of drawing upon the ad 
jacent Canadian crop. Consequently we 


have been compelled to import from Ar- 
gentina the balance of our requirements 
It is a question, as the years go by, if 


with even better scientific cultivation the 
domestic crop will produce a _ sufficient 
supply fer the United States. With an 


aparently 
a fairly 


diminishing 
reasonable 


crop or admitting 
increased production 


it is quite possible that the country west 
of the Alleghanys will absorb the larger 


portion of it and compel a regular im- 
portation of foreign seed to meet the de- 
mands Of the entire crushing interests of 
the country. It would seem that the 
related interests of the linseed oil busi- 
ness are undergoing a change of base, 
and it is a very imteresting question 
whether the old order and conditions will 
ever be restored. 

A glance at prevailing prices 


for seed, 


oil and cake during the past year may 
be of interest showing their varied and 
extreme fluciuations. 

The prices of oil in the West are in 
cooperage at Minneapolis, with an allow- 
ance to be made for oil in tank cars of 
about 2% cents per gallon. In the East- 


ern territory the allowance is nearer 2! 
to 3 cents. The prices have been arrived 
at by taking the quotations each day and 
dividing by the average of changes. If 
there were no changes in the quotations 


the price was mot added to the general 
average. 
High Low 
price, price 
gallon, gallon, gallon, 
1915 cents cents cents 
September 51.4 57 481, 
October 55.11 57 55 
November 60.1 4 56% 
December 0% 62 57 
1916. ° 
January ..- 604 76 65 
February 72% 74 70 
March ...-.seseseses Tate 1 74 
April 72.4 73 72 
May 68.8 71 66 
FUMA oocccsccssecccecs 42.3 64 61 
Li eee 64.8 67 61 
Aug t 70.7 73 69 
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The cash prices of seed at Duluth from 





August, 1915, to September 1, 1916, have 
been approximately as follows:— 
Average 
approx- 
1915, High Low. imately 
MUMBO cs ciccecvenses $1.69 $1.58 $1.64 
September A 1.62 1.78 
October 1.76 1.85 
November 1.95 2.03 
Derceni be: 1.08 2.09 
1016, 
SRM GATY cccccccvcces 2.18 2.30 
February 2.28 2.3 
March 2.16 2.24 
April 2.01 2.10 
May 1.&h 1.9% 
June 1.76 1.81 
FO sivevivessvveres 1.92 2.00 
The price of Argentine or La Plaia seed 
has been almost uniformly cheaper than 
domestic seed at the Atlantic Seaboard, 
and the market value today is about 19 
to 12 cenis less. 
The prices of oil in cooperage for the 


year in the East have been practically as 
follows :— 


The highest has been 78 cents and the 
lowest 54 cents, showing a runge of 24 
cents rrom August to November, 1915. 


the price did not go above W cents. From 


November to January, 1315, the highest 
price was 6 cents. The rapid advance 
in price of domestic seed after January 
and the uncertainties of cake shipments 
owing to shortage of ocean tonnage af- 
fected the price so considerably that a 


steady advance began from 5 cents until 
it reached 


78 to M cents per gallon in 
April. Since then prices have slowly de- 
clined until the range at present writing 
—September 6—is about 7 to 71 cents per 
gallon. 

In our endeavor to make this report as 
complete ws possible regarding the sta- 
tistics of seed, oil and cake, we alse 
z.ive herewith values of the latter article 
covering a period from September 1, 1915, 
to August 25, 1916, and which show the 


prices for prime Western or domestic lin- 








seed oil cake in some imstances, #nd in 
other instances for oil cake from La- 
Plata seed. For the greater part of this 
twelve month period cake made from do- 
mestic seed has been at a }remium of 
about $1 per ton over LaPlata seed cake, 
and the prices given are for net tons 
of 2,000 pounds F. ©. B. steamer, New 
York. 
Time of Price 
Date shipment. New York 
September 1. September $39.00 *P. W. 
Qctober 11 October 36.50 Pr. W. 
November November Plate 
December 22 December Plate 
January 11 January Pilate 
February 18 Plate 
May cvs a eee Plate 
June Besce CO ep, W. 
Jun: = June Plate 
Jun 2 June Plate 
July 1 July Plate 
August 25.... August Plate 
July 1 Sept.-O Pilate 
*Prime Western, 


In conclusion your committee are deeply 
sensible of the difficultias surrounding 
any attempt to forecast future values 
while tne industrial world is beset with 
the most perplexing problems and uncer- 
tainties that probably have ever been en- 
countered—certainly within this genera- 
tion 

And in the hope that peace with all her 
blessed fruitage may be proclaimed 


soon 


throughout the world, and that we may 
all strive to share the burdens of the pres- 
ent day in a spirit of self sacrifice and 
mutual interest, your committee present 
their report with respect. 
GEO. W. FORTMEYER. 
Chairman; 
J. W. HIRST. 
WM. GOODRICH 
The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this re- 
port, Mr. Secretary? 
Th» Secretary:—The report was regu- 


lurly adopted and referred to the conven 
tion as a matter of information. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the resolutions from the Board 
of Directors. Any debate upon the sub- 
ject? 

Report is adopted, also action of Board 
of Directors endorsed. 

The President:—The report of the Com- 


mittee on Miscellaneous Oils, Mr. F. W. 
Kobinson, chairman. 
Mr. Robinson read the report as fol- 


lows: 
Report of Committee on Miscellan- 
eous Oils. 


President and 
tional Paint, Oil 
ciation:— 


The past year has been an important 
one with regard to the materials within 
the scope of this report, and much prog- 
ress has been made in developing known 
products and bringing forward new ones 

‘The centinued tendency towards lim- 
ited supplies and higher prices for lin- 
seed oil, and the constant efforts of manu- 
facturers in our trade to provide improved 
products for various purposes seem to 
make the subjects covered by this com- 
mittee of increasing importance. The 
importations of soya bean oil during the 
past year were about four times the fig- 
ures of the previous year, and the figures 
of China wood oil were approximately 
the same, the amount being held down by 
the conditions abroad and poor transpor- 
tation facilities. 

The research work which is constantly 
heing done by the United States Depart- 


Mr. Members 


and 


of the 
Varnish 


Na- 


Asso- 


ment of Agriculture in the way of ex- 
perimenting with new oil producing 
plants and trees cannot be too highli 
cominended, and these efforts should 
have the strongest indorsement from the 
industries represented in this Associa- 
tion. The department is constantly try- 
mg out new plants in various parts of 


the country and is constantly subniitting 


oils from them to the various manufac- 
turers. Several of these products are 
now making favorable progress, and it is 


quite possible that the material may be 
on the market in a commercial way ina 


vear or so.. Their work in introducing 
the tung tree, from which China wood 
oil is produced and also the soya bean 


plant, represents only a small part of the 
work they have done in this direction 
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Your chairman had a conversation re- 
cently with Mr. Nemzek, who does a great 
deal of work in connection with the Edu- 
cational Bureau of the paint grinders, 
and he stated that there are at present 
o1,000 acres in the South planted in tung 
trees. This is a much larger amount than 
most of the trade is aware of. 

Another source from which very great 
results along this line have emanated is 
ihe Eudeational Bureau of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association, and your 
committee feel that they can do no bet- 
ter than quote the following from Gen- 
eral Circular No. 34, issued by this bu- 
reau:— 


Soya Beans and Soya @ I. 


This year, for the first tme, American 
xrown sova oil has appeared on the mar- 


ket. This fact is due absolutely and 
entirely to work of the bureau through 
Mr. Nemzek, in introducing the several 


varicties of soya beans through the State 
experiment stations and in stimulating 
their interest therein. The results have 
been most gratifying. The State experi- 
ment stations and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have co-operated 
liberally to interest farmers in the crops, 
that the prediction made in the bu- 
reau’s 1912 report, that within a few years 
American grown soya oil would be avail- 
able, is now fully justified. 

The introduction of the crop was but 
the first step, if the cil was to be made 
available for consumption. Fortunately, 
the States first and most largely interest- 


so 


ed in the new crop are ‘hose already 
growing cotton and therefore generally 
equipped for crushing cottonseed The 
cottonseed oil mills were, therefore, ap- 
proached and have generally manifested 
interest, since the soya bean becomes 
available at a season when cottonseed 


crushing is at its lowest ebb. 
It has been stated by an official of the 


bureau of Plant Industry that North 
Carolina alone last year produced about 
2,000,000 bushels of the beans and our re- 


ports show that the crop is rapidly gzrow- 


ing in the favor of farmers in a dozen 
or more of the States. 

The first mill to produce the oil on a 
commercial scale was thé Elizabeth City 
(N. C.) Oil and Fertilizer Company. In 
December last they advised the bureau 
that they had on hand about 6,000 gallons. 


A sample was obtained and investigation 
proving it to be at least equa! to the 
imported oil in all respects, an attempt 
was made to purchase it, with the idea of 
distributing it to members of the Associa- 


tion as the first lot of American grown 
soya. An offer of 69 cents per gallon was 
made for the entire lot—about 5 cents 


above the then prevailing price of import- 
ed oil; but, before negotiations could be 
concluded, the entire lot was sold to a 
soap manufacturer at a price consider- 
ably above our offer. Doubtless, all that 
is produced this year will be taken by the 
same industry. Imported soya oil rules 
at about 7@ cents per gallon, but is prac- 
tically unobtainable at any price. Any 
vegetable oil can be used for soap-mak- 
ing and consequently it is to the advan- 
tage of consumers of one particular oil— 
linseed, for example—that this industry 
shall have ample supplies of other vils. 
In ordinary times American grown soya 
vil will probably become available for all 
requirements of paint and varnish manu- 
facturers, at a reasonable price 


Samples of this oil examined by our 
investigators showed the following con-, 
stants. The ecnstants of Manchurian oil 
are given for comparison:— 

Elizabeth 
City Winter- Man- 
Olland ville Cot- churian 
Fertilizer ton Otl (Lewko- 
Company. Company. witsch.) 
Specific gravity. 924 -921 025 
Iodine num. - 126.3 129.0 137.-143. 
Acid num... .. 1.2 0.7 eoccaces 
Saponific num..190.4 193.8 192. 

The bureau is not yet prepared to re- 
port upon the utilization of this oil in 
the paint industry, and at present con- 


fines itself to the statement made on page 
ls of the pamphlet entitled, “The Edu- 
cational Bureau”’ as follows:—‘‘Practical 
tests which have been conducted through 
the past four years have demonstrated 
that properly treated soya bean oil may 
be used to advantage in the manufacture 
of paints.” 
During the 


present year only the sur- 


plus of beans above seed requirements 
will be available and the sap manutac- 
turers will probably take this at good 
prices whenever offered. 

After this year’s planting is assured 
the bureau will push its propaganda 
among the Cottonseed Crushers and In- 
terstate association. Meanwhile co-op- 


erative work with the United States De- 
partment of Agricuiture and the State 
experiment stations to promote and main- 
tain the interest of farmers is being vig- 
orously continued. 

By the time that a regular and adequate 
supply of the oll is available, facts re- 
garding its use and its limitations will 
be ready and will be communicated in 
regular form. 

Meanwhile, we have a chemist of abil- 
ity and experience conducting for us in 
one of the leading universities a complete 
research on the fat-splitting enzymes of 
this and other oils. The information thus 
far obiained gives promise of important 
and far-reaching results for the paint 
and varnish industry—results which may 
easily prove to be fundamental and rev- 
olutionary. 

It is interesting to note that in Sched- 
ule No. 9,304, Class No. 33, the United 
States Navy Department called for bids 
on 650 gallons soya bean oil for the Mare 
Island (Cal.) Navy Yard. 


Tung Oil. 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the study of this oil during the past year, 
as is evidenced by current technical liter- 
ature. The American Society for Testing 
Materials has adopted standard specifica- 
tions for the purity of raw Chinese wood 
oil, prepared by a sub-committee of which 
Mr. Gardner is chairman. The last an- 
nual report of Committee D-1 of that so- 
ciety contains a detailed report of inves- 
tigations of American-grown tung oil, and 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, ex- 
presses confidence that the tree has now 
been permanently established in this 
country and that oil therefrom will even- 
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tually be available in constantly increas- 
ine quantities. The co-operation of the 
bureau in the work of introduction has 
been constant and effective. 

The department, after taking the opin- 
fon of consumers on the subject. has 
adopted “tung oil’ as the official title for 
this product. in preference to other titles 
hitherto used. such as “‘wood oil,”” “China 
wood oil.” “Chinese wood oil,” ete. “Nut 
oil” is obviously inadmissible. since it is 
already in use for an oil familiar to art- 
ists. and “wood oll” is incorrect, since the 
oil is derived from the nut and not from 
the wood of the tree. “Tung oil’ is short, 
descriptive and fairly familiar. 


Lumbang Oil. 


The stoppage of imports on the break- 
ing out of the European war suddenly re- 
vealed the fact that this ofl had already 
made its way into commercial use on a 
limited scale, esnecially for the manu- 
facture of white enamels 

Tt is a most promising oil and in normal 
times could quickly be made available by 
importation 

It also is a nut oil, the product. of the 


aleurities molueeana. The product is 
known in the Philipnines as ‘“‘lumbane 
oll.” in Hawali as “kukui ofl,’”’ and in 


the English Fastern trade as “‘candle-nut 
oil.” Ry co-oneration with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, "’nited States Department 
of Agriculture, attemps will this vear he 
made, on a fairly large scale, to introduce 
its culture on the Florida Peninsula and 
at other favorable points in the South, as 
has been done with the tung tree. A few 
trees are already growing saisfactorily in 


Florida, and investigations of ofl there- 
from are in progress. 
The department has suggested the 


adoption of an official title for this prod- 
uct also. and the bureau has recommend- 
ed the titie “lumbang oil’ as shorter than 
“candlenut oll.”” easier to pronounce and 
alreadv more famil'ar than “‘kukui oil.’’ 

A half ton of the nuts have already heen 
imported by the bureau. and a_ sufficient 
quantity of these will be distributed 
throuch the Bureau of Plant Industry for 
exnerimental culture by the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and the bal- 
ance of the nuts will be used for extrac- 
tion of the ofl for experimental purposes. 
work of extraction being also in the 
hands of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
at Washington. 


Perilla Oil. 


This is from the seed of a grass-like 
plant grown in India_and in Asia gen- 
erally. It holds considerable promise as 
a paint and varnish material, and is 
known to flourish in States south of the 
Ohio River at least. A quantity of seed 
was purchased and distributed by the 
bureau last year. but proved to be sterile 
and failed to germinate. Arrangements 
have been made for a fresh supnlyv this 
vear. and its culture will be undertaken 
by the same experiment stations which 
have co-operated in the soya bean work. 

We are informed that arrangements 
have heen made for the importation of 
this oll in large quantities, which will 
shortly be available to manufacturers at 
about the same price as linseed oil. An 
investigation of the comparative merits 
of this ofl for varnish manufacture would 
seem to indicate that it yields results in 
some respects superior to those of lin- 
seed oil. Two lots of varnish made on ex- 
actly the same formula by the same 
procedure, one with linseed oil and one 
with perilla oil, after an exposure for 
six months. side by side. Indicated a de- 
cided superiority of the latter. 

The items mentioned above do not be- 
gin to cover the activities of the Educa- 
tional Bureau along the lines covered by 
this report. Among other things, they 
have recently issued a preliminary re- 
port upon a test of alfalfa seed oil, which 
seems to have quite good prospects of 
future development. 

Your committte will not apologize for 
quoting so largely from the report of the 
Educational Bureau, as they feel that no 
better information is obtainable. 

It would seem that the subject of mis- 
cellaneous oils is recelving most thorough 
and capable attention in the hands of the 
two organizations mentioned in the early 

rt of this report, and no action by 
his Association seems to be called for, 
except that our members be advised to 
give their earnest co-operation and sup- 
port to this very important work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. R. COOK, 
GEORGE 5S. 
as. We 


KNAPP, 
ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 





The President:—The Secretary will read 
the action taken by the Board of Di- 
rectors upon this report. 

The Secretary:—It was moved and sec- 
onded that the repert be received and 
referred to the convention as a matter of 
information. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port of the Committee on Miscellaneous 
Oils and the action taken by the Board 
of Directors. Are you ready for the 
question? 

The report and action of the Board of 
Directors were adopted? 

The President:—The mext report is that 
of the Paint Manufacturers’ Committee 


of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, Mr. L. R. Atwood chairman. 
Is Mr. Atwood in the room? The Sec- 


retary will please read the report, 
The Secretary read the report as fol- 
lows: 


Report of the Paint Manufacturers’ 


Committee. 


and Members 
Oil and 


Mr. of the Na- 


Varnish Asso- 


President 
tional Paint, 
ciation :— 

There has been assigned to your com- 
mittee no special undertaking or duty on 
which it has to report, and we will there- 
fore necessarily have to confine ourselves 


to a short recital of conditions with 
which you are doubtless already ac- 
quainted. 

Our industry, like all others in this 
country, has for two years been con- 
fronted with the abnormal conditions 
brought about by the European. war, 


which has made it extremely difficult not 
only for the manufacturers but for the 
dealers to make their plans with any 
feeling of safety. 

In so far as the manufacturers are con- 
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cerned, the situation has been such as to 
make them feel that it was pure specula- 
tion whether they bought or refrained 
from buying their materials. 

Since your last meeting the markets for 
most raw materials reached unprecedent- 
ly high figures, and during such an up- 
ward swing in values it was not possible 
for manufacturers or merchants to fully 


adjust their prices to accord with the 
markets. 

At the present time, while there has 
been some recession from the extreme 


figures that obtained on some of our raw 
materials, especially in the open market 
where users were not under contract, it 
will be well to remember that the very in- 
fluences which brought about the tremen- 
dous advances last vear still exist and 
we may experience another upward move- 


ment of prices. 

The whole situation is one of such un- 
certainty that it calls for the greatest 
caution. The skill with which the various 


manufacturers in the country have ad- 
justed their business to the trying condi- 
tions through which we have just passed 
speaks well, we think, for the intelligence 
of those engaged in our industry and 
we have no doubt they will prove —_ 
the 


to any situation which will arise in 
future. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. R. ATWOOD. 
Chairman; 

H. W. RICE, 

H. R. GIBBS. 
The President:—What action did the 


Board of Directors take upon this report, 
Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary:—It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the report be received 
ana referred to tthe convention as a 


matter of information. 
The President:—You have heard the re- 
port read and the action taken by the 


Hoard of Directors. Any discussion? Are 
you ready for the question? 

The report was adopted. 

The President:—We will now omit for 
the present the Membership Committee's 
report and the Trade Names report and 
take up the report of the Varnish Com- 
mittee, Mr. Lord, chairman. Mr. Lord 
will read the report 

(Mr. Lord's report 
later.) 


The President:—Mr. Secretary, what ac- 


will be _ printed 


tion did the Board of Directors take 
upon the report of the Varnish Commit- 
tee? 


The Secretary:—It was moved and sec- 
onded that the report be received and re- 
ferred to the convention. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port of the Varnish Committe and the 
action taken by the board. Any remarks? 
Are you ready for the question? 

The report was adopted. 

The President:—The Clean-up == and 
Paint-up Committee report was made an 
order of special business at 11:50. It is 


now 11:24 and if there is no objection we 
will now take up that report as other- 
wise we would have to interrupt another 
report in its midst. 

There being no objections we will now 
proceed to the Clean-up and Paint-up 
Committee’s report, Mr. . W. Clark, 


chairman. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clark:—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men: ‘This is the report of the Clean-up 
and Paint-up Committee of this associa- 
tion, not the report of the Finance and 
Auditing Committee, nor of the National 
Bureau. These other reports will follow 
this. This, therefore, is, as I say, the 
report of your committee. 

Mr. Clark read the report of the Clean- 
up and Faint-up Committee as follows: 


Report of “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” 
Committee. 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 

tion, 1916 

Your committee begs 
the jirst paragraph of 
last year, as follows:— 

“We respectfully defer to Chairman 
Minehart of the joint Committee on Fi- 
nance and Audit of the National Clean- 
Lp and Paint-Up Campaign Bureau, the 
submission of the detailed reports and 
recommendations on this work—in which 
is included the National Bureau's re- 
port to that committee.”’ 


Since the adoption of the plan to finance 
and supervise the National Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign Bureau by the Joint 
Committee on Finance and Audit repre- 
senting eaually each of the five national 
associations within the trade, the annual 
report of our Association Committee on 
this subject has thus consisted chiefly of 
its reference to the report of the Joint 
Committee on Finance and Audit and the 
National Bureau's report to that com- 
miitee. 

In this connection it also should be said 
that though we feel that our committee, 
especially in its first year, has been a 
highly valuable force in giving represen- 
tation and initiation to the movement in 
the club cities, we are aware that in re- 
cent years it has become in some cities 
a cause of annual misunderstanding and 
embarrassment through the general un- 
derstanding that the local member of this 
committee (always appointed promptly, 
before the publication of the Year Book) 
thus became ex-officio the chairman of 
the local campaign; though generally the 
local chairman should be some prominent 
citizen, selected in a meeting represent- 
ing all local organized interests, and not 
necessariy identified with the trade. 


If this committee should be continued 
it is earnestly hoped in behalf of ovr 
successors thereon that a better under- 
Standing of its functions, or limitations, 
may be secured throughout the Associa- 
tion membership, so that no further mis- 
understandings may occur; but as the 
by-laws of this Association now provide 
for these two committees on this sub- 
ject (section one establishing the ‘‘Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up Finance and Audit” 
Committee, and 23 other standing com- 
mittees, and section four this Clean-up 
and Paint-Up Committee, also the Leg- 
islative Committee as two ‘‘general’’ com- 
mittees), we recommend that this now 
superfluous committee be discontinued, by 
striking out the words “Clean-Up and 


leave 
this 


to repeat 
committee's 


DRUG 


REPORTER 


Paint-Up Commitee’ in section four of 
article six of the by-laws. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALLEN W. CLARK, 
Chairman. 





Mr. Clark:—This is the advance copy 
of this, sent to the Secretary. This was 
signed later by all but three of the mem- 
bers of that committee, there being no 
aissent whatever expressed. 

The President:—The Secretary will read 
the action taken by the Board of Direct- 
ors upon this report. 

The Secretary:—The motion was made 
and seconded that the Board concur in the 
recommendations of the committee and 
discontinue the Clean-up and Paint-up 
Committee. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the action taken by the Board. 
Are you ready for the question? 

The report was accepted and the action 
of the Board of Directors endorsed, 

The President:—We will have the re- 
port of the Clean-up and Paint-up Com- 
mittee, Mr. Minehart. 

Mr. Minehart:—Mr. President, I am go- 
ing to ask Mr. Clark to review to you in 
a general way his report as Chairman of 
the Bureau to me as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee. The repert is very 
lengthy and I think it is unnecessary to 
read it all, but there are some of the 
points that Mr. Clark would probably 
wish to dwell upen for a very few min- 
ules, and when that is finished I will read 
my report as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, with the chair’s permission, 

Mr. Clark:—I did not know that was 
the desire, so I have not marked this to 
know what may be omitted. As I go 
along I will refer in a general way to 
some of the features. 

Mr. Clark read parts of the report of 
the National Clean-up ang Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau. The complete report fol- 
lows’ 


Report of National “Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up” Campaign Bureau. 


1916—Fourth National Campaign. 


St. Louis, Sept. 9, 1916. 

To the Committee on Finance and 
Audit:— 

Gentlemen:—Permit me to submit to 


you, and to the five national associations 
whose organic co-operation with this bu- 
reau is represented by you, the annual re- 
port of this bureau. 

Summary of bureau's financial] report:— 


RECEIPTS. 

Treasurer's balance, Aug. 

Bess deenactutenese 

Receipts for 1916 campaign: 
From contributors....... $19,395.00 
From interest on treas- 
urer’s bank account.... 

From sale of sup 
plies, etc......$3,471.66 
Less cost of sup- 
plies cocce 8,100.90 


$316.01 


101.76 





From profit on supplies... WA.27 $19,831.03 
$20,147.04 
DISBURSEMENTS 

expense of 1916 campaign, 
to September 9, 1916: 
National Bureau's ex- 
penses 
Finance and Audit Com- 
mittee’s expenses: 
Chairman, $554.86; 
treasurer, $44,57...... 


>| 


18,371,89 





Cash in treas- 

urer’s hands. ..$1,763.30 
Cash in bureau's 

BOGS  evccsaes 1,775.15 
$20,147.04 

The above is merely a summary of the 
bureau's monthly expense reports. The 
itemized statements, with vouchers at- 
tached, have been sent you each month, 
and they are at your command at any 
time and for any purpose desired. I also 
attach hereto a copy of certificate of 
audit, covering all of the bureau’s re- 
ceipts and disbursements for the fiscal 
year, as made by Westermann, Trader & 
Co., certified public accountants. 

Briefly summarized, these 
Statements demonstrate:— 

First—The continued and increasing effi- 
ciency of the Joint Committee on Finance 
and Audit as the means whereby the 
five national associations may be equally 
and fully represented in the support and 
supervision of the work of the national 
bureau. 

Second—The entire feasibility of the 
recommendation made in last year’s re- 
port, urging the advance and the more 
adequate financing of the bureau‘s work. 

Third—The economy in purchasing sup- 

lies and_ printed matter made possible by 
iberal advance financing, and the conse- 
quent advance planning and preparation 
for the 1916 campaign by the bureau. 


Fourth—The more thorough and timely 
practical co-operation with local cam- 
paign committees, made possible by this 
advance planning and preparation. 

kifth—The realization of the bvreau’s 
desire that with such advance financing 
proper steps might be taken to insure 
full credit to contributors from the first 
and throughout the year; the results of 
which have reservedly profiteq the con- 
tributors and pleased the whole distrib- 
uting trade. 


itemized 


The Bureau’s 1916 Campaign. 


Without making this report encyclo- 
pedic in bulk, and without using the bu- 
reau’s resources extensively for gather- 
ing and compiling statistics and exhibits, 
it would be utterly impossible to record 
in detail the tremendous increase in scope 
and intensified efficiency of this 1916 na- 
tional campaign for homes ang home- 
towns more beautiful, sanitary and safe. 
Accordingly limitations of space and a 
desire to conserve resources for the ac- 
tual propaganda preclude anything more 
than a general summary of results 
achieved in the past year, with an occa- 
sional delineation of some of the high 
spots of the campaign. 

Of prime significance is the fact, shown 
by the bureau's files, that co-operation 
was extended to approximately 7,000 
towns and cities during the first eight 
months of 1916. This means that the 
“Clean-Up and Paint-Up” propaganda 
reached something like 2,000 more towns 





and cities this year than last, desptte the 
fact that, as in 1915, the motto ever before 
the workers in the bureau's headquarters 
has been ‘‘not more campaigns, but more 
thorough campaigns.” It may be of in- 
terest to know that in each of these towns 
the bureau corresponded personally with 
an average of nine leading public officials, 
civic workers, club women, business men 
and paint men. This meant the mailing 
of 63,345 first-class personal letters and 
the sending of a like number of specially 
prepared and assorted packages of print- 
ed matter. Practically all of these mail- 
ings went to persons mentioned on_ the 
“request for plan’ folder, distributed by 
manufacturers and jobbers and filled in 
and sent to the bureau by dealers and 
master painters throughout the country. 


The widespread general publicity ob- 
tained by the bureau this year brought 
many direct requests for co-operation, 


but for the most part the national cam- 
paign depends upon the thorough and 
persistent distribution of the “request for 
plan” folder by manufacturers and job- 
bers, in their letter mailings. This folder 
is the cornerstone of the campaign. In 
sections where it is distributed early and 
repeatedly many good campaigns are or- 
ganized, and where it is distributed spar- 
ingly but few live local committees are 
formed. Hence the contributor’s opportu- 
nity for service and profit does not end 
when he has mailed his check to the 
treasurer. By real co-operation, month 
after month, he can make that check 
work overtime and reap a correspondingly 
greater reward. An idea of the number 
of campaigns organized in various States 
may be gained by the following figures 
picked at random from the bureau's 
files:—Alabama, 87; California, 79: Florida, 
Idaho, 48; Illinois, 413; Kansas, 256; 
Maine, 55: Minnesota, 222; Missouri, 302; 
New Jersey, 83; New York, 214; Oklahoma, 


158; Pennsylvania, 266; Texas, 244; Wis- 
consin, 170. 
Several features in the conduct of the 


1916 campaign stand out with special sig- 
nificance. 


General Acceptance by the Public. 


First among these is the increasing 
public acceptance of “Clean-Up = and 
Paint-Up” as the slogan for home and 


community improvement; and the corre- 
sponding education of civic and commu- 
nity leaders and property owners to prop- 
erly appreciate paint as a factor in per- 
sonal and public progress, 

The bureau always has avoided the 
maintenance of a “publicity man’’ or de- 
partment, partly because the “publicity 
man” is steadily becoming more tand 
more repugnant to all manner of pub- 
lishers, and largely because the bureau 
believed that if it simply sawed wood and 
delivered worth while results general rec- 
ognition and publicity would come with- 
out being sought by press agent methods. 
The present year has brought proofs of 
the wisdom of this policy in a quantity 
that is almost stupendous. 

Without solicitation the “Pictorial Re- 
view,” one of the leading national wom- 
en's magazines, carried an article de- 
scribing the work of the bureau and di- 
rected its hundreds of thousands of read- 
ers to the bureau for help in home and 
community improvement. 

In its issue of June 1 the “Youth's Com- 
panion,” with a half million circulation, 
carried an editorial fully describing the 
plans and scope of the bureau's work and 
directed its readers to the bureau for in- 
formation and advice. 

In its issue of May 1, “Every Week.” 
with a half million circulation, devoted 
its entire editorial page to a delineation 
of the “Clean-Up and Paint-Up"” cam- 
paign, and urged readers interested in 
community uplift to write to the bureau. 

One of the early summer issues of “‘The 
Outlook”” carried a long article on the 
national “‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up’’ cam- 
paign, directing readers to the bureau, 
and laying special emphasis on the move- 
ment as a fine example of the manner in 
which a great industry is magnifying its 
mission. 

The “Associated Sunday Magazine,’’ is- 
sued as a supplement to various metro- 
pulitan Sunday newspapers, and with a 
circulation of a million and a quarter, 
carried a half page article on the work 
and ideals of the National Bureau, and 
directed readers to the bureau. 

A fiction writer in the “Saturday Even- 
ing Post,’’ with a circulation of 2,000,000, 
in the issue of July 15, built his entire 
plot around the hero’s “Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up” campaign. 

The “American City,’ the leading mu- 
nicipal journal in the country, carried 
several articles on “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” campaigns. 

“The Municipality,” which is the offi- 
cial monthly magazine of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities, devoted its en- 
tire April issue to boosting the ‘‘Clean- 
Up and Paint-Up” campaign. Likewise 
‘Kansas Municipalities,” the official organ 
of the League of Kansas Municipalities, 
carried the story of ‘‘Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” as the leading article in its April 
issue. 

Professor H. H. King, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, wrote:—‘‘There 
is more truth and reason back of the 
‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up’ propaganda than 
the average layman would at first think. 
It takes very little calculation to dis- 
cover the apparently astounding fact that 
the loss through lack of painting is great- 
er than the loss by fire.’’ 

The Department of Health of New York 
city, in its weekly bulletin of July 1, 
commends the bureau for its practical 
solution of community sanitation prob- 
lems, and directs those interested to write 
for the bureau’s literature. 

Similar evidences of general public rec- 
ognitiin of the National Bureau and the 
campaign and the slogan “‘Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up” have accumulated in the bu- 
reau’s files in such quantities that all can- 
not be mentioned here. The significance 
to paint men should be plain. “Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up” is now accepted practi- 
cally everywhere as the one slogan for 
any local movement which has as its 
object complete community regeneration 
on a permanent and constructive plan. 
Paint men can aid the bureau with profit 
to themselves by taking pains always to 
use the five-word slogan, “Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up,” without addition, subtraction, 
or transposition. Only with such care of 
the slogan by its proper sponsors can 
the cumulative value of the bure~y’s na- 





tion-wide popularity by fully shared by 
the paint men. 


Unifying the National Movement. 


The second significant achievement of 
the present year has been the unifying 
and stabilizing of the entire national cam- 
paign, a much desired result attained 
by more thorough advance preparation, a 
certain standardization of printed mat- 
ter, and the issuance of literature more 
carefully prepared and printed in a man- 
ner more suitable to a movement recog- 
nized everywhere as a_ great practical 
civic campaign. Especially did the sixty- 
eight-page general campaign book, en- 
titled “How You Can Help Make Your 
Hometown a Better Hometown,” describ- 
ing “Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaigns, 
Not Weeks,” contribute to this end. 

The bureau always had felt the need 
of a complete exposition of its ideals 
and plans, with chapters prepared for 
each of the many interests to be united 
in the local campaigns. Advance financ- 
ing made possible the production of this 
general campaign book, and it filled the 
bill so completely that an additional 40,- 
000 copies could have been used to good 
advantage. The book was reviewed by 
hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
and is now on file and properly indexed 
in some 3,000 of the leading public lib- 
raries. Requests for this book were re- 
ceived from scores of universities and 
schools, where in some cases it is be- 
ing used as a text book in courses in 
civics. Requests for additional copies in 
quantities for special distribution also 
were received from many mayors and 
State officials, from heads of women’s 
clubs leading im civic progress, from the 


Russell Sage Foundation of New York, 
from the “American City’? Bureau of 
New York, from the New York State 


Municipal Information Bureau, from the 
Social Service Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New 
York, and from many similar organiza- 
tions interested in improved living and 
working conditions everywhere. 

This booklet is steadily preaching the 
gospel of good paint and its important 
place in community and home improve- 
ment in thousands of cities and towns 
in every State of the Union. It is a 
notable product of the fourth year of the 
national campaign. 


The “Tools” with Which to Work. 


As the scope of the bureau’s work has 
increased from year to year the need of a 
larger variety and better quality of cam- 
paign supplies has been more insistent. 
Local committees have needed buttons, 
banners and general publicity material. 
Newspapers, merchants and master 
painters have needed advertising electros, 
window display material, posters, movie 
slides and films. Women’s clubs have 
needed supplies that would enable them 
to enlist the general public and the chil- 
dren. None of these local interests could 
satisfactorily create or buy such supplies 
individually, so it was up to the bureau 
to supply these “tools” with which local 
boosters could do their work efficiently. 
ae financing made this possible in 
1916. 

The supplies created by the bureau this 
year, and sold to local committees at the 
approximate cost of manufacture and 
handling, numbered more than 150 differ- 
ent items. The detail work in preparing, 
stocking and shipping such a vast num- 
ber of small items was tremendous, and 
yet it proved to be well worth while in 
the making of more efficient local cam- 
paigns, because hundreds of committees 
testify that it was the visualization of 
the practical ideals of the campaign, 
through these supplies, that made their 
campaigns successful. Approximately $3,- 
00 worth of the bureau's supplies were 
bought and paid for by local campaign 
committees this year, the total received 
being about $300 more than the entire cost 
of supplies to the bureau and the charges 
for delivery to purchasers. 

That the bureau has been able to con- 
duct its supply dpartment on a self-sus- 
taining basis this year is gratifying indeed. 
The initial outlay was large, and though 
the various items were created and de- 
signed by experts, the extent of their 
acceptance by local committees could not 
be foretold. Accordingly it seemed wise 
in proportioning the bureau's advance 
budget to play safe on expenditures for 
suppl‘es, viz., to reduce other expenses 
(in some cases limiting the extension of 
the bureau’s service even where such ex- 
tension was highly desirable), in order 
that a balance approximating the cost 
of supplies would surely be available in 
case the sales of supplies shculd not cover 
that cost. This year the supplies paid 
for themselves and a little more, leaving 
this “‘safety first’’ fund im the form of a 
substantial balance in the bureau’s treas- 
ury. It is the bureau’s belief that such 
a balance should be provided for each 
year, in order that its buying and general 
finances always may be safeguarded ac- 
cording to the accepted principles of good 
business. 

The bureau has been averse to opening 
up anything like a merchandising depart- 
ment, but sales helps and supplies are so 
essential to the success of the local cam- 
paigns that steadily more time and 
thought, apparently, must be devoted to 
this very practical part of the work. 


Paint Men as Civic Leaders. 


Again has a year’s “Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up” activity proven that among 
paint men everywhere there are those 
with the high ideals, with that peculiar 
quality of leadership, and that desirable 
backbone, which enables them to make 
paint properly appreciated, as an impor- 


tant factor in all community improve- 
ment. Among these leaders are many 
manufacturers and jobbers, salesmen, 


dealers and painters. In nearly every 
“paint club’’ city more successful cam- 
paigns were conducted this year than 
ever before, and in practically every case 
manufacturers and jobbers gave evidence 
of that signal community leadership 
which rallies all other interests around 
the standard of civic advance. And in 
the smaller cities and towns the sales- 
men, dealers and painters displayed the 
same spirit and ability. The co-operation 
of master painters everywhere was most 
earnest and potent. For the second time 
in fact, in Washington, D. C., the Master 
Painters’ Association conducted the entire 
campaign, and it was one of the best large 
city campaigns in the country. 


ET 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


It may be of interest to record here 
excerpts from the report on this Wash- 
ington campaign, read by Secretary A. H. 
McGhan, who was head of the movement, 
at the last annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States 
and Canada, as follows:— 


“The results were such that while 
last year we had 15 contributors to 
our fund we already have 34 for the 
1916 campaign, among whom are the 
leading department stores, dealers in 
paints, ete., led of course by the Mas- 
ter Painters’ Association. The cam- 
paign had the continued unqualified 
support of citizens and civic authori- 
ties of the District of Columbfa. Our 
effort returned business to us in large 
volume. More than that, it placed 
the master painter upon a higher plane 
than he had previously occupied in the 
community. He took his proper sphere 
as a citizen, as a business man, and 
as a leader in civic advance, in a 
campaign that linked his own business 
with that advance. No movement 
ever undertaken in the city of Wash- ° 
ington has so uplifted the trade, or 
has so prominently and permanently 
placed the master painter in the fore- 
front of the business men of the 
city.”’ 


The Press an Invaluable Aid. 


The complete co-operation of newspaper 
publishers has been even more notewor- 
thy throughout the present year tham in 
the past, and without that co-operation 
not a single local campaign could have 
attained full fruition. The importance of 
the newspaper’s part in the local cam- 
paizgn is vouched for by the ,000 col- 
umns of clippings in the bureau's 1916 
files. These clippings include editorials, 
local campaign news articles and adver- 
tisements of local dealers and painters 
desiring thus to sink their business up 
with the campaign, that the movement 
might increase their own business and 
the newspaper’s. Practically every con- 
cern in the country specializing in adver- 


tising service for newspapers produced 
several pages of “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” advertising cuts and suggestions thts 


year. The Western Newspaper Union and 
the American Press Association prepared 
several pages of plate matter featuring 
the campaign, with the collaboration of 
the National Bureau, and these pages 
were bought and paid for and used by 
about 1,500 of the best local newspapers 
in the United States. In addition the 
bureau furnished plate matter free of 
charge to 1,300 small town publishers who 
requested it, and who thereby agreed to 
lead in the organization of local cam- 
paigns in their communities. Im prac- 
tically every one of these 2,830 towns 
and cities, as well as in thousands of 
the others, non-advertising paint dealers 
and painters were persuaded to run 
“Clean-Up and Paint-Up” advertisements 
to imcrease their sales. That they were 
not disappointed is indicated by hundreds 
of reports of increased business ranging 
from 10 to 100 per cent. In some cases 
entire counties were painted up with such 
spirit that dealers sold out their paint 
stocks regularly once a week. In many 
instances the spring campaign has kept 
dealers and painters busy throughout the 
supper months, 


The Recognized Standard Created 
by Paint Men. 


The present year has been an increas- 
ing recognition of “Clean-Up and Paint- 


Up" as a practical movement for home 
and community improvement by leaders 
im practically every line of organ- 
ized altruism, as well as by bank- 
ers and business men far removed 
from any definite connection with the 
paint trade. Mr. B. F. Bush, president 
of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 


Railway, has expressed an earnest inter- 
est in the campaign, and is devising 
ways and means for a definite “Clean-Up 
ana Paint-Up’” movement along the seven 
thuusand miles of that system. This start 
in enlisting the aid of the great rail- 
reads of the country is most significant. 
Mr. Bush has assisted in the work of the 
bureau as a member of the Advisory 
Committee. 

Among the other members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, who are rendering sig- 
nal service are Mrs. Clarence Baxter, 
Kirksville, Mo., chairman of the Wom- 
en's National Committee, vice-chairman 
Civic Department General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and chairman Civic and 
Health Department, Missouri Federation; 
Dr. 8. J. Crumbine, Topeka, Kan., presi- 
dest of the Association of State and 
Province Health Officers of North Amer- 
ica; H. S. Buttenheim, New York, editor 
of “The American City’; Clinton R. 
Woodruff, Philadelphia, secretary Na- 
tional Municipal League and editor of 
the ‘“‘National Municipal Review’’; Mrs. 
George Zimmerman, Fremont, Ohio, 
chairman civics department General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Philip 
North Moore, St. Louis, ex-president Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Her- 
bert S. Houston, New York, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; P. 8S. Ridsdale, Washington, D. 
C., executive secretary American For- 
esty Association; Richard B. Watrous, 
Washington, D. C., secretary American 
Civic Association; Frank E. Henderson, 
chief of St. Louis Fire Department, and 
president Fire Prevention Association; 
Arthur Vance, editor ‘‘Pictorial Review,”’ 
New York; M. . Corey. Argos, Ind., 
secretary the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association; Thomas H. Potts, 
Chicago, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists; Alfred H. 
Beckmann, New York, secretary National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the 
United States; Frank P. Cheesman, New 
York, president National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association; H. R. Gibbs, Pitts- 
burgh, president Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States; James 
HB. Lord, Boston, president of the Na- 
tional Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; W. A. Alpers, Cleveland, president 
of the National Association of Paint Job- 
bers; William J. Albrecht, Toledo, Ohio, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Master Howse Paintery and Dec- 
orators of the United States und Canada. 

lt is sipuificant that yeoman work in 


countless local campaigns has been done 
this year by boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce, and similar organizations 
of business men, by women’s clubs and 
their State and national associations, by 
city and State health departments, by 
local and State-wide fire prevention inter- 
ests, by the Boy Scouts and other recog- 
nized children’s organizations, and by real 
estate and banking interests. The United 
States Department of Commerce, in an 
impertant booklet distributed broadcast 
for the purpose of conserving waste prod- 
ucts, referred readers to the National 
Bureau for plans and ideals of individual 
and community property conservation. 


In Conclusion. 


It was believed at the outset of the 
first national campaign four years ago 
that the straightforward name, ‘‘Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up,’’ would be appreciated. It 
is now_recognized and used by all indl- 
viduals and organizations interested in 
personal and civic uplift and in the pub- 
lic good. The work of the bureau is also 
indorsed by merchants and manufactur- 
ers and artisans who are as far removed 
from any direct interest in paint as the 
East from West. 

Yet the campaign remains chiefly and 
conspicuously an honest expression of a 
desire on the part of the American Paint 
Trade to magnify its mission. The work 
of the bureau this year, more than ever 
before, has been in fact the idealization 
of a trade devoted to beautification, samni- 
tation, conservation and safety. Other 
interests merely fall in line under the ban- 
ner raised and carried by the paint 
trade and everywhere the paint trade is 
known for its leadership. 

This general indorsement is cnly nat- 
ural. Civic leaders are learning more 
and more the truth of the statement— 
“if you want a reform movement to suc- 
ceed get the business men behind it'’— 
as expressed by the editor of “The 
American City’’ in commenting on the 
growth of the “Clean-Up and Paint-Up” 
campaign. Business men, at the same 
time, are learning more and more that 
it pays to see beyond the immediate dol- 
lar—that good citizenship is good business. 
The National Bureau has been credited 
by noted students of social economy with 
having done more than all other move- 
ments to regenerate all civic uplift work 
throughout the nation, by injecting into 
altruism some of the red blood of busi- 
ness, and by working upon the basis of 
a frank alliance of altruism and business. 

The American Paint Trade, its five na- 
tional assceiations, and its contributors 
to the National Bureau whose money and 
active co-operation throughout each an- 
nual campaign are the dynamos that give 
the continuous power and the increasing 
impetus to the movement, now are gladly 
and intelligently accorded proper credit 
for this work by the press andi the public. 

With this recognition comes the greater 
and more definite responsibility of con- 
tinuing and increasing that co-operation, 
to the end that the movement may grow 
steadily in scope and efficiency, and that 
the acknowledged position of leadership 
in civic advance may be maintained by 
the American paint trade. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NATIONAL, “CLEAN-UP AND PAINT- 
UP” CAMPAIGN BITREAU, 
Allen W. Clark, Chajrman. 





The President:—Mr. Minehart. 

Mr. Minchart:—Mr. President and Mem- 
bers of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association: In submitting this re- 
port, as Chairman of this Committee, 
I will say that this is the report that is 
being sent Out to the fifteen members of 
the joint committee representing the five 
associations and will probably be the ba- 
sis of the report made by the various 
ae at the other association meet- 
ngs. 

Mr. Minehart read the report of the 
Clean-up and Paint-up Finance and 
Audit Committee as foliows: 


Auditor’s Report. 


WESTERMANN, TRADER & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants, 
St. Louis. 

New York, 42 Broadway. Chicago, Mar- 
quette Building. Kansas City, Lath- 
rop Building. St. Louis, Boatmen’s 
Bank Building. 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 18, 1916. 
Mr. Allen W. Clark, Chairman, National 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo:.— 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with your re- 
quest, we have audited your books and 
records as chairman of the bureau for the 
period from August 20, 1915, to September 
9, 1916. We have prepared the attached 
statements of receipts and disbursements 
and summary of disbursements from the 
books and records of the chairman and 
the report of the treasurer dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1916, 

We have received certificates from the 
National Bank of Commerce and Mer- 
chants-Laclede National Bank in verifi- 
cation of the amounts shown as on hand 
at September 9, 1916. 

From our examination of the vouchers 
we believe that the amounts disbursed 
are proper charges as shown and, in our 
opinion, the prices charged in the vouch- 
ers appear to be reasonable for the serv- 
ices rendered. 

Yours very truly, 

WESTERMANN, TRADER & CoO., 

Certified Public Accountants. 





Report of the “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” Finance and Audit Com- 


mittee. 


To the President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

The plan of a joint committee to finance 
and supervise the trade's co-operation 
with the Nationai ‘“‘Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” Campaign Bureau having been found 
so very satisfactory, the reappointment of 
such a committee by our association was 
followed by similar action on the part 
of the other four national organizations 
affiliated with the paint trade, resulting 
in the following:— : 


As representing the 
National Paint; Oil and Varnish As- 
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sociation—Messrs. EB. H. Dyer, J. W. 
Bray ‘and L. T. Minehart. 

Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the U. S.—Messrs. Howard Elting, H. 
Ww. Rise and R. S. Hubbard. 

National Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association—Messrs. J. E. Patton, Jr., 
R. 0. Walker and F. A. Glidden. 

National Association of Paint Job- 
bers—Messrs. E. T. Holmes. James 
H, O'Donnell and E. C. Currier. 

International Association of Master 
House Painters and Decorators of the 
United States and Canada--Messrs. 
A. H. McGhan, George Butler and F. 
M. Michael. 


Of this general committee Mr. Minehart 
was made chairman. Mr. H, F. Lodge 
was selected to act as treasurer. 

The splendid reception given the reports 
of the various ‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up” 
Committees when read at the anuual 
meetings last fall, and the generous re- 
sponses in the way of subscriptions to 
the 1916 campaign fund are still fresh in 
our memory, and have served as an in- 
spiration to all those in any way connect- 
€d with this activity. 

In accordance with previous 
your committee immediately solicited 
further funds from those whose names 
did not appear on this subscription list, 
with quite satisfactory results, enabling 
us to finally secure subscriptions 
amcunting to $19,570. This again required 
more time and exnense than would seem 
necessary. While the expense of this 
committee for 1916 was a trifle more in 
dollars and cents than in 1915, the plan 
of giving full credit to the subscribers, 
by publishing in letter-form the subscrip- 
tions as fast as received, accounting for 
the additional expense, the percentage of 
cost of collecting and conducting the op- 


custom, 


erations of this committee was much 
lower than _heretofore—being but 2.8-10 
per cent. We are still of the opinion 


that subscriptions should be more prompt- 
ly remitted, and that subscribers should 
not require from two to ten letters bhe- 
fcre locsening their pursestrings, as was 
the case with many. We are happy to 
say, however, that all of the pledges 
made at the conventions and _ since, 
amounting in total to $19,570, have been 
collected, with the exception of those of 
three sudscribers, amounting to $175. This 
makes cver % per cent. efficiency as far 
a: collections go, and we regret to say 
that up to the present moment we have 
been unable to pry loose this 1 per cent 
balance. 

We believe that our experience at last 
year’s convention has opened up a new 
era in the matter of financing. While 
a few have objected to what were termed 
“Billy Sunday tactics,”” it has neverthe- 
less been the means of more forcibly 
bringinz to the attention of the principals 
of the firms interested the fact that these 
association activities should be and can 
be promptly financed. 

Your conumittee finds that there are still 
many who benefit by this national cam- 
paign that do not subscribe, and each 
subscriber should feel it his duty to as- 
sist in interesting those whose names do 
not appear on our subscription lists. 

The prestige enjoyed by the bureau, 
owing to this advanced financing, has 
made it possible to not only increase the 
number of local campaigns about 40 per 
cent., but also to assist in the more thor- 
ough conduct of these campaigns. It 
has enabled Mr. Clark to bring before 
the sales and promotion departments of 
our subscribers, in a more decisive man- 
ner, the great benefits that can be de- 
rived by co-operation, which has resulted 
in mvre constructive work through their 
sales and advertising force. It has en- 
abled the bureau office foree to concen- 
trate all their energies on their work, and 
to plan same well ahead, and, in many 
other ways, has been of material benefit. 

At the outset of this year’s work, your 
cominittee, in carrying out instructions, 
contracted with Mr. Allen W. Clark to 
continue the conduct of this bureau, 
which he established. The splendid work 
ti:at has been done by Mr. Clark, as well 
as Mr. Charles-Allen Clark, is well known 
to you all, and we believe that all the 
contributors and the whole trade_ will 
share our satisfaction in —. placed 
this work on a self-respecting business 
basis that prevents such personal sacri- 
lices as were made in the early years of 
this work. 

We ask you to carefully read the ac- 
companying report as made by Chairman 
Clark to this committee. It will be found 
extremely interesting, and will advise you 
in detail regarding the conduct of the bu- 
reau, 

We feel particularly indebted to our 
trade papers, as well as to the press gen- 
erally throughout the country, and to the 
dreds of local chairmen and members of 
civic organizations, who have done so 
much to make our propaganda a national 
success. 

We note with considerable pride that in 
magazines and newspapers of every class 
this great movement is being universally 
indorsed and our national associations 
given credit for the altruism, which has 
been so grandly demonstrated in the car- 
rying out of this plan for civic improve- 
ment. which has proven to be of so much 
benefit to the thousands of communities 
throughout the country. 

Your chairman wishes to extend per- 
sonal thanks to Treasurer Lodge for the 
able manner in which he has filled his 
office and taken care of our funds, and 
also to the other members of this com- 
mittee for their assistance and good ad- 
vice that has been extended during this 
past year. 

We recommend the continued indorse- 
ment and support by our Association of 
the work of the “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” Campaign Bureau, and of the joint 
comittee plan for financing and super- 
vising. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. T. MINEHART, 
Chairman, 
E. H. DYER, 
J. W. BRAY. 


Financial Report. 


Mr. Clark, as chairman of the bvreau, 
has sent to me, monthly, all bills, re- 
ceipts and other papers connected with 
the expenditures of the bureau, and 
Treasurer Lodge has submitted, weekly, 
his reports of collections and disburse- 
ments. These I have audited as received, 
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and with the élose of our season all 
apers connected with these reports have 
een properly audited by a recognized 
auditing company. The following state- 
ment, in condensed form, will be of in- 
terest: 
RECEIPTS. 

Treasurer's balance August 25, 1015 
Contributions for 1916 campaign 


$316.01 
19,395.00 


Interest on treasurer's bank account.. 101.76 
Profit on supplesS...... cece eeeeere 354.27 
BOG oo oc o058 drs 168600 4o 88s 08 . . $20,147.04 


DISBURSPMENTS. 


of 1916 campaign, including 


Expenses 
































those of Finance and Audit Commit- 
tee and treM@UPrer.....ccsccccrcccece $18,571.89 

Balance in hands of treasurer and bu 
reau 1,775.15 
Potal seeseves . . $20,147.04 

‘ONTRIBUTIONS BY LINES 
Per 
cent- 
Manufacturers Amount. No. age 
Paint $7,005 74 BOG 
Varnish tans 19 -133 
White lead, corroded....... : 4 O89 
White lead, sublimed mw 1 .026 
Cans 1 packages 1.075 3 055 
Aine oxide.. eaeve ° 1,000 1 2 
Dry ylors and pigments... 680 19 O85 
Brushes peseesses 650 6 O84 
Linseed oil and miscl oOo 3 015 
Br jialties : 4 O12 
Kalseomine pestcctéeeebes > 3 012 
Paint and varnish removers 150 2 008 
Shellac ...csccccceses 100 005 

$16,310 
Personal contributions 1,025 23 053 
Jobbers ecceccce ° $ 23 047 
Importers of gums, et 425 5 .022 
Organizations 
Paint, oil and varnish clubs 166 3 008 
Master painters 130 4 .007 
$295 

Poster advertising interests. n> 1 .010 
Naval Stores ....--seeeeceres 15 3 on2 
Chemical supplies 15 1 001 
Miscellaneous 165 7 008 
212 100 





$5,059.35 
53.84 












spaper | @ Service.....ccccceces 1,976.00 

UTM SAIATISS. . 20... ccccsccccerve 3,070.99 

tofr office fixtures, etc. 800.00 

ery s20e Ces des evECEEHS 346.87 

ing and art work 127.40 
Traveling ‘ ee 480.57 
Press clipping and extra copies 171.96 
Express ‘ otwewe eee 23.31 
Telegraph 41.17 


8.00 
18.00 
2,500.00 


Affiliation expense 

Women’s National Committee 
Allen W. Clark, chairman,. 
. $17,772.46 
nee 44.57 
554.86 





Bureau's expenses 
Treasurer Lodge's expe . oe 
Chairman Minehart’s expenses....... 
$18,371.89 
Treasurer's Report to Finance and 


Audit Committee. 





RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand Aug. 25, 1915 $316.61 
November, received ac- 

count contributions $3,475.00 
December, received ac- 

count contributions 2,135.00 
January, received ac- 

count contributions, 9,576.00 
February, received ac- 

count cqontributioas. 2,902.50 
March, received account 

contributions soee 052.50 
April, received account 

contributions Janes 200.00 
May, received account 

contributions sees 140.00 
June, received account 

contributions eee 40.00 
July. received account 

contriiutions eee - se 150.00 
August, recived ac- 

count contributions 100.00 
September, recaivel «ac- 

count contributions 25,00 


$19,395.00 


Interest on ‘Treasurer's 






tank account 101.76 
rotal receipts ae 19,812.77 
DISPRURSEMENTS., 

Allen W. Clark, Chairmaa 

November, ym account $3,000.00 

December, on acepun-' S345 

January, on account 4,416 

February, on account 416. 

March, om account 2.916. 








April, on account DALE 
May, on account 1,416,607 
June, on account ...... 1056.67 
Juiy, om account . ae at 
September, on account ; 
_ $17,450.04 

lL. T. Minehart, Chair- 

lan, on account HOtSO 
Treasurer's bondi 25.00 
POMASS 00 -cccce:s. 10.00 
Statwmnery, etc... 2.85 
Exchange on checks. 6.72 44.57 





Total disbursements 18, 49.47 
Balance on hand Sept. 
9, 1916.... MA Gt Bree 31,735 
H. F. LODGE, Treasurer. 
I am pleased to note that the number 


of tinancial supporters is steadily increas- 
ing, in 1913 there being forty contributors, 


in 1914, 129; in 1915, 187, and in 1916, 212. 
This only represents about one-fifth of 
the manufacturers and jobbers who 


actively utilize the campaign, or who reap 
profit from same, either directly or in- 
directly, and we are in hopes that a large 
proportion of those who have not already 
supported the bureau, will be in the honor 
column for the 1917 campaign. 

The growing appreciation and utiliza- 
tion of the work is even more clearly 
shown in the fact that the same fifty-six 
contributors who invested $1,86 in the 
bureau’s work in 1914, and $3,630 in 1915, 
have this year enlarged their investment 
in the bureau’s activities to $8,585—an in- 
crease Of more than 460 per cent. since 
1914; while the support of fifty-four con- 
cerns whose first contributions were made 
in. the 1915 campaign has grown from 
$1,870.50 to $5,340 in 1916~an increase of 295 
per cent. for the one year. Can you 
imagine the extent of this work if others 
could see the benefits in the same light 
as these. principal contributors? 

L. T. MINEHART, Chairman. 


The President:—In order that we may 
get mto the record the action of the 
ee I will ask the Secretary to read 
it. , 


OIL PAINT AND 


The Seeretary:—lt was regularly moved 


and seconded to submit the report with 
its recommendations for the continued 
endorsement und the support of the As- 


sociation, 
‘Tne President:—You have heard the re- 


port and the recommendation by the 
Board of Directors. The repor: is now 
open for discussion. 

Mr. Minehart:—I don’t know as I have 
any further discussion on ‘this but I 
might say that in sending out this re- 


port we thought it advisable to send out 
the report for the following year so that 
every ome upon the incoming committee 
might start right in for the financing for 
the following year. 

The President:—I 
some further 
Mr. McGhan. 

Mr. MceGhan:—Mr. President and Gentle 
mien: Occupying as I do the dual role of 
Sccretary-Treasurer of the International 
Assuciation and also representing the 
Master Painters’ Association on this 
committee, I took upon myself the chair- 
manship also of the local committee at 
Washington and in submitting to you this 
brief report you will have to regard it 
tnat coming from the International 
Association of Master Painters, being 
you may _ say, illustrative of the situa- 
tion at Washington with which I, of 
course, am most familiar. 

Mr. McGhan reads report of the Master 


like 
and 


have 
upon 


to 
eall 


would 
discussion, 


as 


as 


Painters and “Clean-up, Paint-up"’ cam- 
paign (Applause.) 
Master Painters Indorse Clean- 


Up 
The International Association of Master 


Paint-Up. 


fouse Painters and Decorators indorses 
the “Clean-Up Paint-Up" movement, be- 
lieving it affords the painter an oppor- 
tunity to lay before the public the ad- 
vantage of the use of paints. It enables 
the painter, by concerted, timely action, 
to draw about his trade all the forces of 
the community—the press—the chmmer- 
cial bodies—the merchant—and the civie 
forces and makes the opportunity at 
Which the painter may be heard when the 
public is in a receptive mood, willing to 
listen, amd put into practical operation 
the use of paints for cleanliness, for 
sunitation, for ornamentation, or for 
preservation. It brings forward the 
Painter in the community, who should 
be the logical leader in such a move- 
ment 

Of all movements for the welfare of 
the community, and in which each civic 
association performs its duty, that of 
healthfulness, sanitation and cleanliness 
is the most important, and the duty of 
the painter is there, to suggest and lead, 
because his trade brings him into closer 
contact with conditions requiring such a 
movement, and an association of master 


painters is then fulfilling its proper func- 
tion, therefore this International Associa- 
tion indorses the movement. 

The Association of Master Painters took 
charge of the campaign at Washington 





in the spring of 1915, and again in 1916, 
and the net result is shown in the fol- 
lowing: 
October 3, 1916 

Master Painters’ and Decorators’ Ass cia- 

a Builders’ Exchange, Washington, 

: “= 

At the regular :aeeting of this Associati--n, 
held October 3, the opinion was expressed 
that trace hal  beea unusually busy 
during this season, and the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed:— 
Kesolved, That in view of the fact that 
trade has been unusually busy during this 
past spring and summer -a condition not to 
be expected in this year vevcausze of local 
eonditions—-it is the belief of this Associa- 
tion that the “Clean Up-Paint Up” cam- 
paign was a large contributing factor to 
such conditions. 

(Signed) H. W. Taylor, 


Secretary Master House Painters and De-- 
orators’ association, of Washington, D, C. 


Another branch of our business writes:- 


October 2, 1916. 


Mr. A. H. MeChan. 

Dear Sir -Our business being largely that 
of serving the painter with appliances for 
painting and decorating, we desire tu Say 
that our entire equipment Fas been in ure 
continually @uring the spring and summer, 
working at full capacity. 

‘ Yours very truly, 

(Signed) The Capital City Scaffolding Co. 
the journeymen forwarded the follow- 
ing—this union of the men number be- 
tween five and six hundred. 
September 18, 109146, 
M \. H. MeGhan, International Secretary 
Master ‘aincters’ Association, 

Dear Sir It gives me the greatest pleas- 
ule to inform vou that the journeymen 
painters of Washington ar2 now enjoying 
one of the best years thet has been in 
Wash neton during the last tea years. I 
night say that during July and August, 
which is considered our «lull months, we 
weve unable to furnish enough men to our 
employers, 

‘Signed) Wugh D. Disney, 


Business Representative, Loval No. Sus. 
In a canvass of the dealers they all 
acknowledge a very brisk trade—above 


the average 

It may be said that unusual conditions 
are ywenerally prevalent throughout the 
country—that may be so—but it does not 
pertain to Washington. The District of 
Columbia is not responsive to booms or 
panics, with its 38,000 United States gov- 
ernment employes with an average salary 
of $1,150 per year there is a steady flow 


of business. There are few other in- 
dustries. But Washington is responsive 
to legitimate trade stimulation, such as 


this, and in the manner shown. Other ad- 
verse conditions existed. We had wh: 

we call a long scssion- of Congress—ad- 
jourrnment not being taken until Septem- 
ber 8, the city crowded with official life, 


and this being election year we alway 
look forward to a lull in trade. Many 
other adverse conditions were pres 

and we can account for the very busy 
season only by looking for some _ rea- 
son, and as said, those reasons which 
make for unusual conditions’ else- 
where do not exist at Washington. 
We firmly believe that advertising 


through the medium of ‘‘Clean-Up Paint- 
Up’ campaign created this unusual busi- 
ness in our trade, and we as firmly be- 
lieve continued advertising will have its 
cumulative effect of further use of paints 


—with the painters in the forefront of 
this movement. Re 
The International Association will fur- 


DRUG REPORTER 


ther ask its membership to take an ac- 
tive part in campaigns for ‘Clean-Up 
Paint-Up” through its one hundréd and 
thirty affiliated local associations, and 
matiy individual members, believing that 
as business men they are best intor: 


of the requirements necessary. 

(Signed) A. H. M’GHAN. 
the President:—It is certainly gratify- 
ing to us to have with us the Secretary 
of the International Association and to 
be assured that we will have their sup- 
port in this great campaign. 

1 will ask Mr. Bixler, who has been 
sent here by the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce to extend their greetings to 


to speak on the subject provided the 


convention gives its consent by unant- 
mous approval of such action. 

It was moved that this unanimous ap- 
proval be given, which motion was sec- 
onded and carried 

The President:--Mr. Bixler is extended 
the privilege of the floor. 

Address by Mr. Bixler, of Denver. 


Mr. Pixler:—Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association: I did not come to this 
convention as a paint man, but on the 
other hand, I came to carry the greetings 


to you of the Denver Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, consisting as it of 
four thousand live, hustling business men 
in a city of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand people, located at the foot of the 
hKocky Mountains. 

We have a clean city and it through 
the efforts of this body of men; it the 
efforts of our publicity bureau, of which 
Mr. Allen W. Clark chairman, that 
aroused the interest of our people to the 
necessity of co-operating with him in 
making our city cleam and beautiful. The 
fact that cver fifty thousand tourists reg- 


does 


is 


is 


is 





istered at our tourist bureau from every 
part of this country as well as Europ. 
expressed their appreciation in writing 
to the fact that it was and is now the 
cleanest city they have ever been in is 
compliment to this organization as well 
as to our local bureau. 

The paint trade is a clean trade, it sug- 
gests cleanliness; it is clean | might 
deviate a moment by saying that | have 
attended a number of conventions, gen- 
tlemen, a2ll over our country I am in 
the electric business, connected with the 
Henry L. Doherty Civic Service Compan) 
ot New York, and it has been my fortune 
and pleasure to attend the conventions all 
over the country. I want to say that I 
have never stuod before a more intelli- 
ment class of men in all my experiences 
than I have met here at this convention. 


(Applause.) 





You people have started something you 
can't stop, and that is cleanliness. It 
promotes health; it promotes everything 
that is uppermost in the mind of right- 
thinking people. It reminds me of a 
story of an old ranchman out West who 
rode ftorty miles to see the first railroad 
engine that came through the country. 
Fle inooked at the monster and he said, 
“Gentlemen, they'll never start it. They 
can't start that engine.”"’ Pretty soon the 
bell rang, the whistle blew and the engine 
went rolling off He put his hands into 
his pockets and watched it until it dis- 
appeared. “hen he said, “Gentlemen, 
they'll never stop it.’ 

You have siarted a clean-uj umnpaign 
Wheiher it has the name of paint, o: 
whether it has the mam of water, on 
vine, or anything else, it is going to go 


on and gather momentum as it 


goes 
Hoes. 


In our electric business in Denver we 
advertised a city of lights, and the elec- 
tric people went out and sold lights to 
our business men until we have some 
Streets there that are so well lighted i, 
will makg this Boardwalk look like a 
country \V.ilage. The people do not stop 
to think what the motive is behind it, 
but it is a good thing, and our experi- 
ence has been that when we put the 
proposition up to the public, like the 
clean-up and = ~paint-up campaign, it 
gathers around it every civic and com- 
mercial association in the city; the min- 
isters, the schools, the women's clubs, 
the Housewives’ League, the juvenile 
officers, the Boy Scouts, and every or- 
ganization that can lend any assistance 


toward keeping the city clean has rallied 


under the banner of the clean-up and 
paint-up campaign 
I have quite a lengthy report that ! 


wrote out, outlining our plans and models 


of how we have made Denver clean. It 
is too long to read, gentlemen; time wil: 
not permit it. Therefore, the few re- 
marks that I am making to you this 
morning are rather impromptu. The cor- 
porations of our city have lent their 


assistance toward cleaning it up. Through 
the efforts of Mr. Minehart, Mr. Brooks 
and the Paint-up, Clean-up Committee 
of our city we have got together a bunch 
of business men who have influence with 
all of the big interests in the city. Den- 
ver has had its financial upheavals, i 
political upheavals, like other cities; ir 
has gone under more than one name, 
like its citizens, but it has come back 
now to a sane business organization. 
All organizations are working toward a 
common cause, and that is to make a 
cleaner, better Denver. The water com- 
pany is furnishing free water to the city 
administration to wash our streets and 
sidewalks every night of the year. The 
tramway company washes and fumigates 
every electric car that goes out of its 
barn every night of the year. And I 
might say the telephone company and 
the gas and electric company, all these 
organizations are lending their honest 
efforts to that end. 

I am glad, gentlemen, of the privilege 
of being with you today. It is a pleas- 
ure to meet a bunch of men like this 
and to carry the greetings of our city 
to you, and I will say furthermore that 
this report that I have, outlining our 
plans and molels, I will have copies 
made and those who wish more informa- 
tion on the system and plans that we 
have adopted there that have worke 
out so successfully I will be glad indeed, 


gentlemen, ‘to furnish them to you free 
of charge. I thank you. (Applause.) 
The resident:—Mr. Bixler was. too 


modest to mention the fact that for two 
years he was chairman of the loca] Den- 
ver Clean-up and Paint-up Committee, 
and therefore, of course, a large portion 


of the success that has been given » 
the work in that city is due largely tu 
his efforts. We are ready for further 


discussion 





Mr. Hyde:—I wish to say a few words 
in this convention with reference to the 
work that has been done by the Clean-up 
and Paint-up Campaign Bureau and I 
want to encourage as much as possible 
further support of this Association in the 
work that that bureau is doing both by 


co-operation and by financial assistance. 
I know what it means to have a clean 
city. We are trying in Chicago and we 


I want 
that the work that has been 
by the national bureau i: 
that you men should take 
home to your hearts and harbor as a 
monument to the beginning of a cam- 
paign of this character. It is growing + 
such immense magnitude that the peoples 
here assembled not familiar with | 
work do not realize it. I know that two 
years ago I was drawn into this clean-up 
and paint-up campaign business because 
I thought it was a good thing and like 
it. I had an idea at one time that we 
ought to change the name and leave 
the ‘“‘Paint-up.’’ I have gotten over that 


are making wonderful headway. 
to tell you 
carried on 
something 






I think this “Paint” is what makes it 
I don’t believe if we establish some- 
thing like business men, a trade tame 
or trade-mark, and if it proves success- 
ful. that we should take off that trade- 
mark and then sell goods under another 
name After we have established 

identity of the material that i credit 
and character, we ought to stick to it 


and keep it. 

And so I 
the slogan, 
think it is 
any of our 


strong advocate of 
“Clean-up and Paint-up.”’ 1 
fine. That does not prevent 
fellow members of this Asso- 
ciation or any community from starting 
a campaign in their own town and call 
it what they might—clean up, brighten 
up: clean up, shine up; or polish up; 
anything they want—but sticking to the 
one slogan. It does encourage campaigns 
through the smaller towns all over the 
country that are not able to father a 
bic campaign like we can in Chicago 
or Cleveland or Cincinnati or Denver, 
because they are hindered by the lack 


became a 





of funds, 

I'nder the present arrangement, ali 
these seven thousand towns can send to 
the national bureau in St. Louis and get 
advertising and use it that does not cost 


anything except the cost of printing, the 
same as we do in Chicago. We_supply 
suburbs and towns and cities. Wauke 
gan writes to us and asks if they car 
get posters and cards to put up in thei: 
buildings, and we furnish them at actual 
cost. In other words, at an expenditure 
of fifteen or twenty dollars, they inaugt- 


rate a campaign with three-color litho- 
graph posters to put up Now. if we 
change the name, it means we have got 
to have separate literature for every 
town and place that has a campaign 
They can do it if they have money 


enough to carry on a campaign and pay 
for it 
Another 
it would 
} things, 
this 


at one time 
do a lot of 
‘Le primary 
bureau is to make this 
grow and the only way to make 
»w is to back up the National Bu- 
with every bit of energy you hive 
and all the money you have to spend 
Keep on the work you started ana 
keep pusning. Don't forget that there is 
a bridge to cross, but keep on until you 
cross the bridge As Mi Bixler said 
the fellow who started the engine didn’t 
think it would run, and a lot of peopk 
didn't think that this campaign wouid 
run. They told me that we couldn't run 
a campaign in a big city, ut we did 
It was not because we ran it, but because 
it was started right The other commit 
tee thead of start] bali rolling 
and I pick up the threads and pushed it 
along 

1 want vou 
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National Bureau and lend 
to the bureau that means 
credit the Natioiual Paint. 
nish Association than a1 


of 


else. 
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Morton:—Mr. Chairman, I 
all feel very much inde! 
committees for their efficient 
last iker has suid 10s 
in touch with the work do 
amount of detail that 
with luctir these « 
realize a little of aus 


am 


sure 
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that we sted to 
wor! 


w hie 


thes 
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are not 
realize 
connected 
paigns. TI i 
England we have had the New Eng- 
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New 

land Campaign Committee in charge o 
just the New Englan4 territory, operat- 
inz as a branch of the National Bureau, 
ind just in the six New England Siates 
we ave had an immense amount of de- 
tail and correspondene ind furnishing 
speakers. It has kept Mr. Baker, the 
secretary of the committee, and myself 
pretty busy through the spring months 
In fact, we got to such a point th it 


seemed as though we were thinking about 
“Clean-up and Paint-up” in our sleep. 

This the time when we sort of com 
pare experiences and bring up new 
thoughts and ideas that may helpful, 
and I thought I would like speak to 
the convention about a few ideas that 
have been brought cut in our New sing- 
land work and in the New England club. 

In the 1915 campaign im Boston, our 
committee had a meeting and. things 

this wis before the date of the cam 
paign—were coming a little bit slow and 
we were trying to devise some way ot! 
increasing the interest. On our corm- 
mittee there was a gentleman who 
president of the Pilgrini Publicity Asso- 
ciation in Boston, who brought forward 
at that time the idea of our putting 
up something in the way cof a trophy 
prize to the city or town in New Eng- 
land that shoulda conduct the imost ef- 
ficient and best managed campaign. When 
the idea was first suggested, the great 
majority of the committee were against 
this gentleman. They thought. it was too 
late do that and there were a gieat 
many objections, but he made such -a 
gzcod case of it that we ‘inally adopted 
his suggestion. 

A strong point in his idea was that a 
cup of this kind would interest the city 
and town employes, the men who hays 
oceasion to do the work of cleaning up 
rally through the city, the streets and 
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be 
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gen 
alleys and places of that kind. The in- 
dividual property owners would do their 


part, but the problem: with us seemed to 
be to interest the eity employes and the 











people who should do this work, and were 
really paid for Geing it. 

So, at this gentleman's suggestion, we 
put up a silver cup to the city or town 
in New England that conducted the most 
efficient and thoroughly managed cam- 
paign. in competing for the cup each 
city and town was obliged to answer 
twenty questions on a contest blank pre- 
pared by our committee and we immedi- 
ately got a lot of pukiicity from _ this, 
and we heard from it all through our 
territory up there and we hag a very suc- 
cessful campaign in 19th 

The committee of judges which con- 
sisted of the Governor of Massachusetts 
and the president of our Chamber of 
Commerce and another gentleman, after 
looking over the contest blanks, finally 
sent in an award to the city of Hartford. 

In starting in in 1916, the plan had been 
so successful that we decided to offer 
a big cup for cities and towns and also 
a smuller cup for towns Of less than 
5,000 population, which perhaps would not 
have su good a chance of winning the 
larger cup. This plan was put through 
this year and proved very successful. We 
had two boards of judges, one for the 
cities and one for the small towns. We 
had in active competition for the big cup 
furty-six cities and towns in New Eng- 
land, and the reports from these towns 
were very good. We had probably double 
that number of cities and towns which 
started campaigns, but about half of 
them didn’t do sufficient work to war- 
rant their filling out the blanks and en- 
tering as contestants for the cup. These 
reports were submitted to the judges and 
they awarded the cup this year to the 
city of Malden, Mass.; the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., was awarded honorable 
mention. In the smaller towns the con- 
test was very close between the town 
of Yarmouth, Maine, and Watertown, 
Conn., and Scituate, Mass. It was fin- 
ally decided in favor of Watertown, 
Conn., and on account of its being 
close, they awarded a mounted shield to 
the other two places, giving them homnor- 
able mention, and these prizes and tro- 
puies created a lot of interest. 

Take, tor example, the city of Boston. 
It hus been very hard to start interest 
among the city employes, but they be- 
came so interested in the cup contest that 
I had in my office the building commis- 
sioner and several of the sanitary in- 
spectors at different times and a delegate 
from the street department asking abovt 
this contest, wanting to look over the rules 
under which the cup was to be awarded 
and particularly to impress upon me 
what they had been doing in their de- 
partinents so*that their work might be in- 
corporated in the report and the city 
would receive credit for it, as they were 


suo 


so anxious to help out in winning the 
cup. There hasn't been anything which 
has created so much interest in our 


locality. 

I think that is a thing that we ought 
to consider, whether there isn’t some 
way of arousing the employes, the people 


who should do this work, and getting 
greater co-operation from the civic 


workers, particularly the women's clubs. 


They. have done a lot of work, and is 
it fair to ask them year after year to 
take hold and clean up a city or town? 


Haven't we got to do something to arouse 
the people employed by the city who 
should do this work, and then each one 
take hold and do his own part? That is, 
fake care of his own yard and house. 
This matter was talked over at our 
club meeting of the New England club 
and all of our members seemed to think 


that the idea was a very good one and 
that it perhaps might be adopted na- 
tionally by dividing the country into 


zones and having a prize for the city or 
town in each zone which conducted tne 
best campaign; then, perhaps, another 
prize for the city or town in all the zones 
which did the best work. 

It was a publicity man who handled 
this matter, and he made the sugges- 
tion that we might have something i: 
the way of a trophy for any city or 
town that did a certain standard of work. 
On our prize contest blank there are 
twenty questions. Suppose a good re- 
port would count five points, a fair re- 
port three points and a medium report 
two points. One having a perfect ré 
port might be entitled to one hundred 
points, but they could figure up each 
report on the basis of points and any 
city or town which qualified in this con- 
test with fifty points, acorene to 
answers to the questions, might be desig- 
nated as a Class A town and award: 
some trophy, like a banner, that might 
be hung up on a flag pole, indicat 
that city as having qualified as a Class 
A eity. This was suggested by a Phila- 
delphia advertising man who was attend- 
ing one of our meetings. The idea was 
that something would be given to every 
town that did sufficiently good work to 
warrant it. 

These are all matters that I simply 
bring up here for general consideration. 
If they are of any value or helpful we 
can perhaps adopt them; if they are not, 
we don’t want them. I think this is just 
the place for an open, free discussion of 
this matter, so I brought them up. 
There is another point that seemed good 
to our New England club, and that was 
a little different method of getting this 
matter before the great public. At the 
present time we sent out with our bills 
and statements a little folder in which 
the one who is interested in the cam- 
paign fills in his name and the name of 
the president of the business men’s asso- 
ciation and the president of the women s 
club, and others like that, and receives 
Iiterature. But does that method get 
this thing before the masses of the 
people in a way that they will under- 
stand what we are doing? It seems to 
us that a few advertisements placed in 
some of the large mediums that have a 
big circulation all over the field, each 
advertisement perhaps having a coupon 
attached to it that would be clipped off 
and returned, would put our plan before 
the great masses of the people so they 
would really know what we are doing 
and trying to do and would be helpful 
in broadening out the campaign. 


Another thought that came up was 
whether the committee might not be 
broadened a little. I don’t think we 


ut a whole lot of work right 
po op eg nan. I don’t want any though! 
of this discussion to lead to the feeling 
that I don’t appreciate Mr. Clark and 
his splendid work, but it seems to me 
that perhaps he is working too much. 


OIL PAINT AND 


I know how I felt about it myself in just 
the New England campaign. If he could 
have more help, a bigger committee, and 
more people to assist him, wouldn't 
help in broadening the movement and 
hot making it too strenuous for one man 
or a few men? (Applause.) 

The President:—Gentlemen, it is getting 
near the time to adjourn and we have 
to hear the report of the nominating 
committee. We had left Thursday after- 
noon open to be used, if necessary, and 
I find that it will be necessary to have 
two sessions tomorrow, and if it is the 
desire of the convention, I would sug- 
gest that a motion be made to continue 
this Clean-up and Paint-up report at 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning, as a spe- 
cial order of business. Does that meet 
with the approval of the meeting? 
Otherwise, we will have to close in about 


tifteen minutes, of which at least half 
would have to be taken up by other 
matters, 

The Campaign Prevented Disease 


in Chicago. 


Mr. Elting:—It seems to me before we 
get away from this question, Mr. Presi- 
dent—we have a very good attendance 
here—that we must determine whether or 
not we are going to back this Clean-up 
and Paint-up campaign with our money. 
We were very successful last year, 
think, in raising $20,000. I am going 
leave out a great many things that 
would like to say because of lack of 
time, but we appreciate, just as Mr. 
Morton has said, the necessity of getting 
all of our municipalities interested in this 
movement. We have done that in Chi- 
cago. We had the mayor issue a procla- 
mation in reference to the Clean-up and 
Paint-up, and we have had every depart- 
ment of the city government in Chicago 
interest itself in this work. 

Of course there are no doctors, as far 
as I can find out, who know very much 
about infantile paralysis, but the fact 
remains that in the second largest city 
there have been 


to 


in the United States 

about eighty-five or ninety cases of in- 
fantile paralysis. We perhaps can go 
back and show that, beginning three 
years ago, we began to clean up the 
streets and alleys of Chicago. Thou- 
sands of loads of dirt have been re- 
moved from the alleys and from _ the 


streets and we are trying to be 
as Denver. 

Now, to get back to the financial side. 
We realize that it is too little. We have 
had twenty thousand dollars at our com- 
mand last year, but we should have more 
than that. But we shall have to raise 
that money now before we leave this 
city. The committee thought it wise to 
send out subscription blanks before this 
meeting to find out about how much 
money men would subscribe before 
they came down here, in order to 
give the committee an idea of what they 
would have to raise here. I don’t know 
how much money has been raised. I wilt 
ask Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Clark:—Mr. Chairman, it is impos- 
sible to give that completely, because we 
have been met in the lobby by various 
people who have said, ‘We are going to 
renew that,”” but we haven’t put them 
down. We have only put down those 
who have made definite renewals on 
paper. We have this many here, approxi- 
mating four thousand dollars. With 
these have come in perhaps four hundred 
dollars with checks attached. There has 
been one exception to that statement 
that we have only counted here those 
who signed subscriptions. Mr. George 
Pushee met me in the lobby a while ago 
and he said, “What did we give last 
vear?” I said, “Two hundred and fifty 
dollars.” He said, “That is not enough 
for work like this—double that.” 

Mr. Elting:—That is very encouraging, 
and T am glad that the financial report 
shows that we have $1,775 in the treasury 
and it shows that the supplies have paid 
for themselves. But it seems to me, Mr. 
President, that the men who have sub- 
scribed, the men who are in this room 
today, should indicate their willingness 
to back up this movement now. If we 
have another session, though men who 
are not in this room at this time may 
subscribe then, I think we should get 
subscriptions from the ones who are here 
now. 

Mr. Minehart has characterized the last 
meeting as the “Billy Sunday meeting.” 
It shows that by that method we were 
able to get twenty thousand dollars, and 
not only have it subscribed but paid in. 
It was ninety-nine per cent. efficient. In 
fact, I think the percentage is a little 
higher now, as we have gotten in all 
but seventy-five dollars. I would like 
to ask that the men who have subscribed 
before get up here in this meeting and 
say whether or not they approve of this 
campaign and whether or not they will 
subscribe. I have already subscribed 
personally and for our firm and have 
sent in the subscription blanks. 


A Suggestion for Raising Money. 


Mr. Breinig:—Through circumstances, I 
have been thrown in touch for the last 
year and a half with the lumber asso- 
ciation and their work. Presumably you 
all know that they have a fund of five 
hundred and thirty thousand_ dollars 
raised for the 1916 campaign. One sub- 
organization raised three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars in a meet- 
ing that I attended, You know _ that 
the Cement Association of the United 
States has seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the 1916 campaign on a 
basis of three-quarters of one cent per 
bag output. It isn’t a question of sub- 
scribing money in a meeting. A member 
has to pay his tax to belong, and you 
cannot afford, if you are in that game, 
not to belong. 

Now if you will compare cement and 
lumber with this million, two hundred 
and fifty thousand actual money, and 
realize that cement and lumber can only 
go in new construction work, and then 
take paint, varnish, stains, enamel and 
what not, you will reaiize that there is 
a field in every home atready built and 
there are thousands of homes that are 
going to be built. You have the civic 
organizations back of you; you have the 
women’s clubs: you have free publicity 
that you couldn’t get if you were in the 
cement or lumber game. They haven't 
a ghost of a show to get any publicity 
like we have. Mr. Clark has got nine- 
teen thousand dollars out of a business 


as clean 
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doing hufidreds of millions, and here is a 
cement organization, a young organiza- 
tion, raising eleven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and you have to pay 
in or you don’t get the service 

I heard a statement, I think, that this 
publicity could not be bought for two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars that 
we got for nineteen thousand, say ten 
to one. If you get that somewhere 
around fifty thousand it would have a 
marvelous effect on the trade, 

Mr. Heckel made a statement last year 
that the United States was twenty-five 
per cent. painted. I was ready to be- 
lieve this when I made a trip to New 
Orleans and saw building after building 
unpainted, and Il presume the inside was 
just as bad. The field is just as great 
as the cement or lumber field. You have 
the whole of America already erected 
to take care of, and if this organization 
can possibly raise that fund to a measley 
fifty thousand dollars—in a business do- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars—it 
ought to have a great effect. 

I have spoken to about a dozen men 
and yesterday I was talking to about a 
dozen jobbers, and we were talking the 
matter over and the idea was advanceu 
that this organization, the manufacturers 
at least, could well afford to pay a tax 
of about a quarter of a cent a gallon, or 
a fraction of a cent a pound, and it would 
raise a whale of a fund. I believe that 
in three or four years the people in the 
game could not afford not to belong; 
they would have to pay to belong. I 
think it would have a perfectly enormous 
effect, and it would have to go through 
the Clean-up and Paint-up campaign and 
not through anything else, because you 
get an effect there from the civic in- 
fluence that you would not get if you 
simply advertised paint or varnish. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The President:—We have a few minutes 


left and I certainly and heartily agree 
with what has been said. To start the 
ball a-rolling, we are perfectly willing 


and only too happy to duplicate our sub- 
scription of las§ year. We will start it 
with that and tne next victim will please 
stand up. 

Mr. Foss:—Wooster Brush Company 
have already sent in their blank for the 
Same amount as !ast year. 

Mr. Andrews:—I just want to Say a 
few words. The subject that seems to be 
running in the minds of most of us so 
far as our trade is connected with this 
splendid work, is the question of what 
direct benefit we get out of it, and I say 
to you that I think we should just elim- 
inate that proposition entirely. It isn’t 
a question of what we make out of it; 
we are doing a really fine thing for this 


country. Every individual who has small 
children knows what it means in that 
infantile paralysis crisis that we have 


been going through here in the East. It 
is generally conceded that that is brought 
about by filth and dirt. Anything that 
we can do to eliminate that is of real 
benefit to the community in which we 
live and from that basis alone we ought 
to look at this proposition. 

In nearly every case where we are 
called upon to subscribe money we look 
about to see whether we are over- 
subscribing as compared with somebody 
else. Now in this situation we ought to 
take some pride in oversubscribing, and 
let's do it. I think last year that we 
subscribed three hundred dollars; we will 
make it five hundred dollars this year. 
(Applause.) 


Subscriptions Begin to Come In. 


Mr. Gould:—Mr. President, I feel exactly 
as Mr. Andrews does. This should be a 
question of civic pride. The concern 
that Il represent doesn’t do a manufac- 
turing bus.ness outside of New England, 
and the amount that we subscribed last 
year was hot in the case of what we 
could get out of it, because it was dis- 
tributed over the whole country and we 
didn’t share in it. But we shail be very 
glad to renew our subscription of one 
hundred dollars for the general good. 

Mr. Waldo:—Gentlemen, we have heard 
a lot of talk today about the family 
benefit. I am going to open a new fund, 
to subscribe one hundred dollars towards 
a bachelors’ fund. 

The President:—I’ll wager 
renew that next year as a 
contribution. (Laughter.) 

Tropicai Paint and Oil Company doubles 
their last year’s subscription. 


you don't 
bachelor’s 


Kasebier-Chatfield Company doubles 
their last year’s subscription. 
Carpenter-Morton Company doubles 
their last year’s subscription. 


Mr. Eiting:—I can’t be outdone by my 
friend from New England; we will double 
ours. 

The President:—Hanline Company say 


they will endeavor to double theirs. 
Katzenbach & Bullock Company, one 
hundred dollars. 
Beckton Chemical Company, one hun- 
dred dollars. 


Moller & Schumann Company increases 
theirs to three hundred dollars. 
Marietta Paint and Color 

doubles theirs. 

Felton & Sibley Company, one hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. Gibson:—I don’t belong to Mr. 
Waldo’s class; I am in the grandfather 
class, but I will give one hundred dollars. 

Heller & Merz Company will give two 
hundred dollars. 

Cleveland Window Glass 
Company, twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. Elting:—It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that for the first time in the 
history of this organization I arise to 
make a _ subscription from a woman. 
Mrs. Haines has just told me that she 
wants to subscribe double what their 
firm, E. H. Haines, gave last year. 

The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Com- 
pany, two hundred and fifty dollars. 
American Can Company, five hundred 


dollars. 

The President:—I would suggest that 
tomorrow a list of all the contributing 
members be read before the opening of 
the session. I think that will be the 
better way and then I can pick out the 
people intelligently who haven’t sub- 
scribed. 

Mr. Davies:—I 


Company 


and Door 


am representing S. F. 
Bowser & Co., manufacturers of paint 
and oil. Our company has never been 
represented at any of your conventions, 
but I personally want to _ subscribe 
twenty-five dollars to this fund from a 
civic standpoint. 


Gregg Varnish Company, of St. Louis, 
fifty dollars, 


Mr. Martin:—I will continue my sub- 
scription. 
F. W. Thurston Company, of Chicago, 


one hundred dollars. 

The President:—A motion wiil now be 
in order to make this an order of special 
business at eleven o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Andrews:—I will make that motion. 

Mr. Waldo:—I second that motion. 

The President:—The motion has been 
made and seconded to make this a special 
order of business at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning. All those in favor of 
this motion will please signify by saying 
“Aye”; opposed ‘“‘No.” It is so ordered. 

We will now hear the report of the 
Nominating Committee, Mr. Chatfield, 
chairman 

Mr. Chatfield:—We are due to adjourn 
very shortly and we shall not make any 
extende report. Last night the Nominat- 
ing’ Committee met as instructed. After 
careful consideration your committee de- 
cided, first, that Chicago would be the 
next city to hold the convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


tion. (Applause.) 
We had invitations from many other 
cities, and I will read those to you so 


you can see how popular we are:—Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Niagara Falls, Spring- 
field, Cincinnati, San Francisco, New 
York City, Worcester, Mass.; Columbus, 
Ohio; New Haven, and Richmond, Va. 

We then present for your consideration 
the following nomination:—For president, 
Mr. Howard Elting. (Applause.) 

Under the new order of the Board of 
Directors, the retiring president auto- 
matically becomes first vice-president, 
who will be Mr. Frank P. Cheesman. 
(Applause.) 

For ond vice-president, we present 
to you Mr. George C. Morton, of Boston; 
for third vice-president, Mr. J. H. 
O'Donnell, of Detroit. (Applause.) 

It almost makes me cry to change the 
name of the treasurer, when I think of 
Charley Caspar, but we have decided 


se 


that Mr. Frank Waldo, of New York, 
shail be presented to you. (Applause.) 


For Board of Directors:—Atlanta, F. J. 
Cooledge, Sr.; Baltimore, H. B. Davis; 
Buffalo, V. H. Hunter; Chicago, Fred M. 
Carter; Cincinnati, W. C. Beschormann; 
Cleveland, R. B. Robinette; Colorado, 
L. F. Downer; Detroit, W. E. Lore; 
Duluth, H. H. Beckwith; Indianapolis, 
Bert O'Leary; Kansas City, Adamson 
Brown; Los Angeles, A. J. Tweedy; 
Louisville, P. J. Callahan; Milwaukee, 
H. W. Marks; Minneapolis-St. Paul, A. 
W. Ludwig; New Engiand, A. E. Cole; 
New Orleans, W. S. Flynt; New York, 
H. S. Chatfield; Philadelphia, R. S. Hub- 
bard; Pittsburgh, C. D. Wettach; St. 
Louis, Wm. H. Gregg, Jr.; Toledo, F. E. 
Pile; Utah, W. H. Harris; Eastern New 
York, Charles Gibson; Central New York, 
Collins; individual member, Hugh 
of Washington. 

President:—The report of the 
Nominating Committee, with their recom- 
mendation for a place at which the next 


annual meeting is to be held, shall be 
received at the first business session of 
the second day of the annual meeting 


and shall be voted upon at the last busi- 
ness session of the meeting. 

Other nominations for officers, mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, or place 
at which the next annual meeting shall 
be held, may be made from the floor of 
the first session succeeding that at which 
the Nominating Committee makes its re- 
port by any one having voting privi- 
leges, and shall be voted upon at the 
last session of the meeting. 

As there will be two sessions tomor- 
row, any additions to the list must be 
made at the first session and the report 
will be voted upon at the last session. 
The first session will be held at 10 a. m 
in this room and the second session at 
2 p. m. in this room. 

The meeting stands 
10 a. m. tomorrow. 


adjourned until 


Fourth Session. 


Thursday Morning, October 12. 


The convention was called to order at 
10 o'clock, President Cheesman presiding. 

The President:—The meeting will please 
come to order. The first report will be 
the report of the Transportation and 
Classification Committee. 

The Secretary:—The chairman, Mr. 
Watkins, is not present; I will once more 
favor you. 

The secretary 
lows:— 


Report of Transportation 


Classification Committee. 


President and Members of the Na- 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


read the report as fol- 


and 


Mr. 
tional 
tion:— 
This year has been one of much 

tivity for your Transportation and Classi- 

fication Committee. Many subjects of 
vital importance to members of this As- 
sociation have arisen which have re- 
quired considerable time and planning. 
We are pleased to report an increased 
interest in the transportation matters 
taken by members of the Association, we 
having been called upon for traffic opin- 


ac- 


ions, interpretations of classifications, 
claims, etc. 

The purposes of this committee have 
been threefold:-— 


First—To secure a uniform description 
of all articles shipped by members of the 
Association to all territories. 

Second—As far as possible to secure 
uniform ratings as far as conditions in 
each classification territory would permit. 

Third—A mixed carload rating on 
paint, paint material, putty and varnishes 
to all points. 

Your committee has practically suc- 
ceeded in securing a uniform description 
of all packages which will eliminate many 
difficulties which have confronted us in 
the past, for the descriptions in one ter- 
ritory have varied from those in others. 
We have secured the same ratings on 
a large number of items under the 
official, Western and Southern classifica- 
tion committees, and as the trade con- 
ditions are somewhat different the rat- 
ings will necessarily vary. 

The question is now being considered 
by your committee as to the advisability 
of securing the same ratings in all terri- 
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tories. If it is deemed advisable it will 
likely result in quite a few advances, and 
in a few instances reductions, provided 
we can get all committtes to view these 
questions from our standpoint. 


Dry Paints. 


Heretofore we have had the same rat- 
ings on dry paint, chemical, earth or 
mineral under the three classifications, 
but at the meeting of the Southern 
classification committee, held in Pensa- 
cola, Fla., in January, the committee 
proposed divorcing the dry chemical 


trom the dry earth or mineral, rating the 
former one class higher than the latter. 
Your committee did all in their power 
to prevent this alleged discrimination, 
and after several hearings the commit- 
tee finally decided to adopt the rating on 
dry chemical one class higher than on 
dry earth, which ratings became effec- 
tive on July 10, whereas the official and 
Western committees are still applying the 
same rating on all kinds of dry paint 
We presume the only way to have this 
rectified now is to make a formal com- 
plaint against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which would involve some 
expense, and which is a question for the 
3oard of Control to pass upon. 


Mixed Carloads Paints and 
Varnishes. 


In the official and Western Classifica- 
tion territories we enjoy the privilege of 
mixing paints, paint material, putty and 
varnishes, but after several hearings be- 
fore the Southern committee they have 
decided that the conditions in the terri- 
tory embraced under their jurisdiction, 
that is, south of the Ohio and Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi rivers, would 
not justify them in granting mixed car- 


load ratings. : : 
Your committee unanimously of the 
an erroneous posi- 


opinion that this ’ 
tion taken by the Southern committee, 
and we believe that if the matter 
brought to the Intgrggue Commerce Com- 
mission that they wii recognize the jim- 
practicability of discriminating. where 
one leaves off and the other begins, and 
that under present, as well as future 
conditions, should enjoy a mixed carload 
rating on articles manufactured by the 
paint and varnish industry. For a cleat 
understanding of the ratings and descrip- 
classifications, 


is 
is 


is 


tions under the various ; 
we give you avery concise statement in 
full, which we_ believe will be of much 


interest, and which contains valuable in- 


formation for members of our Associa- 
tion:— eee 
Paints, Paint Materials and Putty. 

Note:—When shipments are made in 
cans or pails, tin, side seams must be 


soldered or welded. 
Aluminum, Bronze or Gold, Liquid:— 
In glass or earthenware pac ked in 





barrelS OF DOXES.....+e+-eeeeeeee8 111 
In metal cang in barrels or boxes, . 

Be, CG. Lrccccccscocccscvccvcccccccrcs 3 i 1 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L....--+-- 33 3 
In metal cans in barrels or boxes, 


or in bulk in barrels, C. L., 
Southern min. wt., 30,000 Ibs. 
Official min. wt., lbs. uf - 
Western min, wt., 36,000 bbs..... 566 5 


Paints, Not Otherwise Indexed by Name:- 











Earth or Metallic (Net Chemical) 
Paints— : 
In glass or earthenware packed in 
barrels or DOXES.....6--eeeeeeee%> 1141 
In cakes im DOXCS.......0e+eeeeee% 1 i 1 
In bags, paper lined, L. C. ee oe 
In paiis or metal cans in barre es 
boxes or crates, L. C. L......+--- 5 3 + 
In paper packages in boxes, a a me 











In paper packages in barrels, L.. 

CG Lncocccvcccsccesecccsececcocsece 4 
In bulk in boxes, L. C. L....---++- 4 
In bulk in kits or pails, L, C. L... 4 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L....--... 4 
In pails or metal cans in barrels, 

boxes or crates, in paper pack- 

ages in barrels or boxes in paper 

lined bags, or in bulk in barrels, 

boxes, kits or pails, C. L., 

Southern min, wt )»,00u Ibs. 
Official min. Wt, j,000 Lbs. ont 
Western min. wt., 36,000 Ibs..... 6 5 C 


Chemical Paints:— 
bry— 











In glass or earthenware packed in 
barrels Or bOxeS....... Sssnecsnece i ae 
In cakes in bOKXES........--e2eee008 1 1 1 
In bags, paper liner, L. C. L...... 3 3 4 
In pails or metal cans in barrels, ss 
boxes or crates, L, C. L.......- 43 4 
In bulk in boxes, L. C. L......+-- 43 4 
In paper packages in boxes, L. C. L. 4 3 4 
In bulk in kits or pails, L Cc. L. 434 
aper packages in rels 
Oe Sees Lec 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L......- 444 


In pails or metal cans in barrels, 
boxes or crates, in paper packages 
in barrels or boxes, in paper lined 
bags, or in bulk in barrels, boxes, 
kits or pails, C. L., 

Southern min. wt., 30,000 Ibs. 
Official min. wt., 36,000 lbs. 
Western min. wt., 36,000 lbs..... 5 5 C6 
Paints, not otherwise inde i by name, 
including Chemical Earth, or Me- 
tallic Paints:— 
Liquid or Paste— 
In glass or earthenware packed in 





























barrels or boxes .@ 2 
In metal tubes in boxes..... re a ae | 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 

Ba CO Binks sandccnceecesecs 3414 
In pails or metal cans in 

i neamen, COR: Dé pecmanekaweaseee 43 4 
In bulk in kits or pails, L. C. L.... 4 3 4 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L........- 4 4 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 

in pails or metal cans in barrels 

or boxes, or in bulk in barrels, 

kits or pails, C. L., 

Southern min. wt., 30,000 Ibs. 
Official min. wt., 36,000 lbs. - 
Western min, wt., 36,000 lbs..... 5 5 5 
Lead:— 
Red, Sublimed or White Lead, Zinc 
Lead White, or Lead or Zine Com- 
pounds— 
bDry— 
In glass or earthenware packed in 

COFFERS OF DORGB. .cccccccscenesses i ie 
In pails or metal cans, io barrels, 

boxes or crates, L. C. L.....+-es 43 4 
In paper packages in boxes, L. C. L. 4 3 4 
In bulk in boxes, L. C 43 4 
In bulk in kits or pails, 444 
In paper packages in 

CL. Bas dscnav cae sonnece nes 434 
In bulk in barrels, L 444 
In pails or metal cans in barr ; 

boxes or crates, in paper pack- 

ages in barrels or boxes, or in 

bulk in barrels, boxes, kits or 

pails, C. L., 

Southern min. wt., 30,000 Ibs 
Official min. wt., 36,000 ibs 
Western min. wt.. 36,000 Lbs.... ® 5 5 
Paste or Ground in Ojl— 
In glass or earthenware packed in 


barrels or boxes..... 


OIL PAINT AND 


In metal cans completely jacketed, 






























































Le, Cy Lsvcccee Ce ccccccesccece cooese GL SG 

In pails or metal cans in barrels, 

boxes or crates, L, C. L......0646 43 4 

in buik in kits or pails, L. C. Li... 4 4 4 

in bulk in barrels, L. C. L.... 444 
in metal cans completely jacketed, 

in pails or metal cans in barrels, 
boxes or crates, in bulk in kits 
ov pails, or in bulk in barrels, 
c. La, 
Soucherh min. wt., 30,000 Ibs. 
Official min, Wt., 36,000 |bs. 
Western min, Wt., 36,000 bbs..... 5 5 5 
Litharge:— 
Dry— 

in bags, barrels or boxes, L, C. lL. 4 4 4 
In bulk in kits or pais, L. C, L.... 4 4 4 
in packages named, C, L., 

Southern min, wt., 30,009 Ibs. 

Official min. Wt., 36,000 lbs. 

Western min, wt., 36,000 lbs..... 56 5 
Putty: 

in bladders in barrels or boxes, 

Be, Ke Des cccctccccevccvccessevve 43 4 
In metal ¢z pails in barre 

boxes of crates, Ly ©. Lacscoccce 434 
In bulk in iron or steel drums or 

tubs or iron or steel lined drums 

x iubs, with metal or wooden 

RORGS, Ba Cy. bai seccccccscesesscsse 444 
In bWiK in barrels, L. 44 4 
lu packages named, 

Seucherlt min, wt, 

Official min. wWt., 

Western min, wt., 36,000 lbs..... 5 5 5 
Sitinus, BPurniture, Mortar or Wood, 

squid -— 

Iu giass or earthenware packed in 

barrels OF DOXES....scessccsccecece W Ee 

li metal cans completely jacketed, 

ie, Gi Fs.o 60005650 nes eecsceeeenée 3d 4 
In pails or metal cans in barrels 

or voxes, L. C, La 43 4 
In bulk in barrels, » &£¢ 4 
in metal cans completely jacketed, 

in pails or metal cans in barrels 

or boxes, or in bulk in barrels, 

Cc. L., 

Southern min, wt., 30,009 Ibs 
Uificial min. Wt., WM) lbs. 
Western min, wt., 36,000 bbs..... 5 5 6 
Wood illers, Liquid or Paste: 
in metal cans or pails in barrels or 

Domes, Ts. Cy. Mesvsccvsvesssavsecvces 43 4 
In bulk in barrels, L, 444 
In packages numed, C 

Southern min, wt., 30,000 Lbs. 
Oficial min. wt., 36,000 |bs. 
Western min, wt., 36,000 Lbs & & 5& 
Zine Owmide: 
Dry— 
in glass or earthenware packed in 

DTC: CGE WOMB sc cvvces cessed encs a 
In paiis or metal cans in barrels or 

DONOR, Ee, Gy Bec cvecsscccveses scan & BG 
In paper packages in boxes, L. Cc. L. 4 3 4 
im ql U6 Genes, fe GE. Becicceeses 4sg4 
in pe packages in L.. 

Cc ° Cuseses 434 
In bulk in barrels, L. Cc. L......... 444 
in bulk in kits or pails, L. C. L.. — 3 4 
in pails or metal cans in barrels, 

boxes or crates, in paper pack- 

ages in barrels or boxes, or in 

buik in barrels, boxes, kits or 

pails, C. L., 

Southern min. wt., 30,009 Ibs. 

Official min. wt., 5,000 bs. 

Western min, wt., 36,000 lbs..... 6 6 5 
Southern 
Uticial 
Western 
Zine Oxide: 
Paste or Ground in Oi— 

In glass or earthenware packed in 

DRFEGES. CP BOR 0 nccicivccescvsce a2 21 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 

Bs, Se Biv ink aeckasdessevaubs vesvnne 314 
In pails or metal cans in barrels, 

boxes or crates, L. C. L......... 434 
In bulk in kits or pails, L. C. L. 43564 
In bulk in barrels, L. C, L....... 444 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 

in pails or metal cans in barrels, 

boxes or crates, in bulk in kits 

or pails, or in bulk in barrels, 

Cc. da, 

Southern min. wt., 30,000 Ibs. 

Official min. wt., OUU Ibs. 
festern min, wt., 36,000 lbs..... 5655 5 
Mixed Carleads (Southern Classifi- 


cation): 


Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of 
paints, paint materials or putty, as speci- 


hed under paints, paint 
putty, in packages provided 
carload shipments will be 
highest rating provided 


for 
taken 
for 


materials 


and 
straight 

at the 
carload 


quantities of any article in the shipment. 
‘the minimum weight shall be the highest 


carload minimum weight 
any article in the shipment, 


Varnishes, 


Including Japan Varnishes, Lacquers 
a 


nd Liquid Shellac: 









In glass or earthenware packed in 
DGSTORE GF DOMED cccccccsncceenan 1 
In metal cans partially jacketed, 
Ba, GL Eescenn nes eensecsesesvccssss 1% 
In metal cans completely jacketed, 
Re, Gh Bavnntcntensctessecedeccence 
In metal cans or pails in barre 
Or Wee, Ca. Ws Ehkasrcckasuns 
In bulk in iron or steel pails, 
©. Eascsccesseuesessucecs ecceccoe ct 
In dulk in kits, L, C. L....... 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L........3 
In metal cans partially or com- 


pletely jacketed, in metal cans or 
pails in barrels or boxes, in bulk 
in iron or steel pails, or in bulk 
in kits or barrels, C, L., 
Southern min, wt., 24,000 Ibs. 
Official min wt., 30,000 Ibs. 
Western min, 


MIXED CARLOADS, 
CLASSIFICATION—SEE 
NOTE 10. 


provided 


for 


te 


Co 


wt., 30,000 Ibs...4 4 4 
OFFICIAL 


Mixed Carlouds—(Western Classifi- 


cation). 


Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of 
paints, paint material and putty in pack- 


ages as provided for straight 
shipments, or 
specified under 
or 
including Japan varnishes, 
liquid shellacs, in packages, 
for straight carload shipments, 
taken at 
carload 
shipment. 


paint or varnish 


quantities of any article 


carload 
paint or varnish driers as 
driers, 
varnishes as specified under varnishes, 
lacquers 
as provided 
will 
the highest rating provided 
in 
The minimum weight shal] be 


and 
be 
for 
the 


the highest minimum carload weight pro- 


vided tor any article in the shipment. 
Varnish Removing Compounds:— 


Paint or 
In 


in 


earthenware packed 


glass or 


barrels or boxes 
In metal 
Lc. b 
In metal cans completely jz 


Re seee 
In metal cans in crates, L. C. L..2 





In metal cans in barrels or boxes, 
PE EE PREP ery rrr 

In bulk in barrels, L CGC. L..... 
In metal cans partially or 
pletely jacketed, in metal cans 


in barrels, boxes or crates, or in 







DRUG REPORTER 


bulk in barrels, C, L., 
Southern min. wt., 36,000 Ibs. 
Official min. wt., 36,000 Ibs. 
Western min, wt., 36,000 Ibs. 


Kalsomine Wall Finish, 


On October 1, 1915, the Southern Classi- 

fication Committee advanced the rates on 
Kalsomine wall finish from sixth Class, 
any quantity, to the following:— 
In cartons, packed in boxes or barrels,...... 
In bulk, in barrels or boxes.. 
In varloads...... e 

We immediately 


5 5 


5 


Feo 





protested vigorously 
“against such an unreasonable advance, 
and finally succeeded in securing a de- 
eided reduction to the following:— 
In cartons, packed in boxes or barrels..... 
in bulk, in barrels Or DOX€S.....+.e+eeees 
In carloads........066 eee 
The Ofticial Classification 
have recently proposed advancing 
rauung on kKaisomine wall finish in 
tons packed from fourth to thirg 
We have likewise protested against 
advance, but up to the present time 
committee has not taken final action. 


China Wood Oil, 
lines operating 





aoe 





Committee 
the 
car- 
class. 
this 
the 


The trans-continental 
from the Pacific coast terminal points 
proposed advancing the rate on china 
wood oii in carload quantities to all points 
in defined territories. This question was 


handled vigorously by your committee, 
vut derinite action has mot as yet been 
taken, but indirectly we learned that our 
protest has availed nothing, and the 
probabilities are that there will be an 
advance on this commodity of ic, per 100 
pounds, 

Canadian Regulations Regarding 


the Shipping of Luflammable 


Liquids. 

The Railway Commission of Canada re- 
quested your committee to be present at 
a hearing wherein it was proposed to 
huve he same regulations applying to 


the shipping otf inflammable liquids in the 


tnited States applicabie tu the railways 
ot Canada, 
Inasmuch as Colonel Dunn, chief in- 


the Interstate Commerce Com- 
be present at this hear- 
committee authorized him to 
state to the Canadian Commission that 
tue rules and regulations as adopted by 
tue Imterstate Commerce Cummission 
would be heartily recommended to apply 
to the Canadian lines. 

the Railroad Commission 
huis not as yet promulgated 
.s5, but indications are that 
SO tMal we satay nave 
applying througn North America. 
iis is of much interest to members ol 
the Association who have in the past, and 
who intend to ship into the Canadian ter- 
ritery. 


pector of 
mission, would 
ing, your 


of Canada 
these rul- 
. th 

du so, one set of 


rules 


Empty Iron Drums, 


Official Classification Comm~ttee 
propused in their June meeting a radical 
change in the classification of empty iron 
urums. We promptly entered our strong 
protest against the large advances pro- 
posed. We alse work in connection with 
the National Varnish Association, and 
alsv with the Traffic Committee from the 
National Steel Barrel Manufacturers, but 
owing te the importance of the proposed 
change the committee postponed action 
until their July meeting, and since have 
turther postponed definite action. 

fhe proposed advances were decidedly 
unnecessary, and we are in hopes that 
tre matter will be finally straightened out 
to the satisfaction of ail concerned, 


The 


Pomerene Bill. 


Through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A, we received Senate bill No. 
ly, known as the Pomerene bill-of-lading 


ill, which was before Congress, and 
after careful consideration your commit- 
tee approved the provisions of this bill, 


which will doubtless ultimately be adopt- 
ed and will prove of much benefit to mem- 
bers of the Association. 


Pioposed Advances (West Bound) 


to California Points. 


The transcontinentai rate committee is- 
sued a supplement to their West bound 
tariff advancing the rates on paints, paint 
material, varnishes, kalsomine, etc., from 
voints in defined territories to California 
points. 

The present rates on paints from Chicago and 
group are:— 









CG Encces 
oo. a 
The proposec 
 Baeven SSCeR Eade Wah euee thes 4ersaes $1.12 
Lh Mk MAULAtetverercheadeebbd dekh tas aaeee 2.25 
The present rates were the result of 
orders issued from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when the Panama 
Canal was opened, in recognition of the 
water competition. 

Under the present traffic conditions, 
and on account of numerous land slides 
having occurred in the Panama Zone, 
which has, for all imtent and purpose, 


shut off the water competition. the rail- 
road companies requested authority from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
advance the rate, claiming that water 
competition through the canal does not 
exist. The commission practically author- 
ized them to restore the rates that were 
in effect prior to the cpening of the canal. 
but instead of doing so the roads pro- 
posed advancing the rate in carload lots 
to $1.12, whereas the old carload rate was 
95e. 

An informal hearing was held in Wash- 
ington on August 14, protesting against 
the advances. This protest was made 
by our Association as well as by a large 
number of parties interested in advances 
of other commodities. 

We are glad to report that the commis- 
sion has suspended supplement to the 
trans-continenta] tariff umtil December 30, 
1916. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE WATKINS, 


Chairman; 
J. L. KLAMM, 
H. C. WEBSTER. 
The President:—What actlon did the 
Board of Directors take upon this report? 
The Secretary:—It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the report be receiveu 





and referred to the convntion as a mat- 
ter of information. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report and the action taken 
by the Board of Directors. Any discus- 
sion? All those in favor of adopting the 
report and the recommendations of the 
board please signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’’ 
contrary “No.” It is so ordered. 

Take the report of the Plax Fiber Com- 
mitte. Mr. Bisbee, I believe, is not here, 
and we will ask the secretary to read the 
report. 

The secretary 
lows:— 


Report of Flax Fibre Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

The progress in the development of the 


read the report as fol- 


flax fibre industry of the United States 
during the past year has been mostly 
along experimental lines. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
done some of this experimental work, 
mostly to determine the feasibility o1 


flax straw, or the fibre obtained 
for the manufacture of paper 
The results of these 
experiments have been encouraging, 
though not conclusive. Those specially 
interested in the subject can get full in- 
formation from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 322, 
dated January 7, 1916. 

The State of Oregon has done consider- 
able to promote the raising of flax for 


using 
from it, 
and fibre board. 


fibre purposes and to encourage the 
establishment of mills within the State 
for the manufacture of the straw tm, 


grade flax fibre suitable for tex- 


high 
The industry is still in the 


tile purposes. 


experimental stage but the results, thus 
far, appear to be favorable. For further 
information we refer you to the Uni- 


versity of Oregon Bulletin, Volume VIII, 
No. 13, dated August 1, 1916. 

It is estimated that ninety per cent. of 
all flax straw raised in the United States 
is burned in the field. This is an enor- 
mous economic waste. This straw, we 
believe, has a considerable feeding value, 
as claimed by Professor Harry Snyder, 
and mentioned in the committee’s report 
last year. Unfortunately, no _ scientific 
feeding tests have ever been conducted 
to demonstrate the actual feeding value 
of flax hay and flax straw. As sug- 
gested by the committee last year, an 
earnest effort has been made to have the 
agricultural colleges of Minensota and 
North Dakota and the Montana Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station conduct feed- 
ing tests on flax hay and flax straw for 
the purpose of determining the feeding 
value. The North Dakota Agricultural 
College, though looking upon the matter 
favorably, was unable to make the tests 
for lack of funds. The Minnesota Agri- 
cultural College agreed to conduct tests, 
but have not made any definite report. 
The Montana Agricultural Experiment 
Station promised to conduct the tests and 
actually planted several acres of flax- 
seed, and prepared to make the tests, 
but were unable to carry the plan through 
this year on account of the foul condition 


of the land on which the seed was 
planted, but they plan on trying again 
next season, as indicated by Professor 


Atkinson's letter of September 1, 1916, 


copy of which we give below:— 
“Your letter of August 2) in which 


you ask about the progress of our work 
feeding value of flax 


on testing the 

fibre is before me. Last spring we put 
tn severul acres of flax, which was to 
be cut at different stage and fed in a 


fibre test. ‘This was grown on the 
farm which was formerly the Fort farm 
just east »f Bozeman, ‘Chis farm was 
turned over to the College a short time 
ago and the College now acts as cus- 
todian. Unfortunately it has remained 
unfarmed for years and weeds had got 
a bad start This spring the season 
was unusually wet and cold with the 
result that grain crops did not start 
for a good while, but the weeds did. 
The result was that the flax was so 
badly mixed with weeds that we had to 
plow it under aleng about the first of 
July, I am sorry to report this, as we 
had definite >lans for carrying on some 
feeding tests with this <traw during the 
coming winter. This next season we 
will repeat the work and put it on onr 
home farm where there is no danger of 


flax 


difficulty of tuis rort. 
“{ may say that the county agents, 
of which there are eight in Montana, 


are collecting samoles of flax fibre straw 
and also ure getting records of farmers’ 
experiences feedia¢g both flax and also 
flax straw, When we get these on ‘ile 
we will be glad to se tuat a copy reaches 
you. 

As pointed out in a previous report, 
flax fibre for textile purposes will never 
be a factor of great importance to the 
linseed oil and paint industries, until flax 
fibre can be produced as cheaply, or 
nearly so, as other fibres such as cotton, 
manila, sisal or jute, and that is not 
possible by any method known at present. 

The feeding value of flax hay and straw 
is, therefore, the most promising field for 
development at this time. If flax hay 
and flax straw are demonstrated to have 
a relatively high feeding value, as we be- 
lieve they have, that fact when generally 
known by the farmers, should be of 
material assistance in perpetuating the 
flaxseed crop of this country. 

We recommend that the next commit- 
tee keep in touch with Professor Atkin- 
son, of the Montana Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and also with the Minne- 
sota Agricultural College, and, if possible, 
have the feeding tests actually made and 
the knowledge of the results published 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. C. BISBEE, Chairman, 


H. H. BORGEN, 
A. 8. DOUGAL. 





The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this report? 
The Secretary:—The report was received 
and adopted, and referred to the con- 
vention as a matter of information. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the action taken by the board. 
Are you ready for the question? All 
those in favor of adopting the report and 
the action of the Board of Directors 
please signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’”’ contrary 
“No.” It is so ordered. 

We will next have the report of the 
Trade Names Committee, Mr. D. W. 
Edgerly, chairman. 








Mr. Edgerly read the report as fol- 
lows:— 


Report of Trade Name Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

While devices for identifying a product 
have been in use for many hundreds of 
years, modern selling methods have made 
trade marks a most important factor in 
business. With this constantly increas- 
ing use of trade marks, legal protection 
has become a necessity. In so recent a 
period as the last fifteen years have the 
great bulk of trade mark and unfair trade 
laws been developed. 

\ trade mark is any distinguishing 
sign, mark, symbol, word or words which 
indicates Origin of an article as distin- 
guished from its quality, and which 
others have not the equal right to employ 
for the same purpose. Im its strictest 
sense, it is applicable only to a vendible 
article of merchandise. A trade mark 
right is a property right which begins 
with the actual use of the mark, and 
can be protected under the commen law. 
A trade mark becomes of value because 


ot wide publicity, of quality and of 
service. 

rhere is a distinction between a trade 
murk and a trade name, but as yet 
neither by use or by legal decision has 
there been a line drawn separating these 
with any degree of lucidity. 

Our Association Bureau is called the 
Trade Name Bureau and thus we reg- 
ister marks which consist of a specine 
shape or form. In our book we give a 
list of names, claimed as trade marks. 
Gur list establishes a notice, not a right 
to a trade mark, in such form that one 
can instantly find whether or not it has 
been claimed, and this public record will 
strengthen the legal position of the reg- 
istrant. 

All of our members should appreciate 
more than they do, the increasing inier 
est by business concerns in the Value of 


trade marks. It is common business sense 








to protect anything of value. While the 
principal general metheds of registration 
are under the United States law of 1905 
and also under State law, any kind of 
registration presents an easy way to do 
it, at little expense, and gives a public 
record of such registration 

The several ways of protecting trade 
mark rights are under the con¥’mon iaw, 
or under the State statutes, or under the 
Federal statutes. One has the right to 


use any name as a trade mark. If this 
right is questioned, there is recourse to 
law, and it is the particular facts in the 
particular case which is presented in law 
upon which the decision is given. 

How many of us could produce in court 
legal evidence of the actual first wse of «4 
trade name? When it becomes necessary 
to show that one has the right to a trad: 
name, it would be imperative to produce 


legal proof of use and the legal prvotl 
of first use is one of the most important 
facts to have. Therefore, after the selec- 
tion of a name, we should promptly ob 
tain and keep proper legal evidence of 
actual use. Evidence of interstate use is 
best, as this is the basis for Federal reg- 


istration and relief. 


We are often confronted with the prob- 
lem of selecting a new trade name. We 
may possibly make some investigation as 
to whether the selected name is used 
by cthers. Not finding any evidence otf 
use, we adopt this new name and spend 
money for labels, advertising, etc. Later 
it develops that this name, or a similar 
name, had been used by another manu- 
facturer on the same kind of goods. The 
later user, if the matter was carried tu 
law, might have to drop the of this 
trade name, involving a loss of time and 


use 


money not only to himself but also 
the actual owner of the trade nane, all 
of which would probably have been ob- 


viated if some public registration of the 
name had been made. 


As to selecting a trade name, we nat 
urally refer to our published list. This 
is good as far as it goes, but there are 
thousands of names used in our trade 
that are not in amy published list. In 
addition to such trade names we note 


especially the following number of trade 
marks registered in the Patent Office:— 
1,862 in subclass 16, paint and painters’ 
supplies; 1,286 in subclass 15, oils anil 
greases; 587 in subclass. 29, brooms, 
brushes and dusters. Thesé trade marks, 
having Federal registration. have certain 
legal advantages over marks not so reg- 
istered, and it is of great value to have 
the information if any new name we are 
considering is likely to conilict with those 
having Federal registration. 

Your committee considers that such a 
complete list will enhance the interest 
of our members in our present published 
list, because it will bring to their atten- 
tion the many names not at present on 
record, forewarning them against adopt- 
ing any of these names, of which they 
would not otherwise be cognizant. This 
wili, in consequence, broaden the service 
which can be rendered to our members. 
With the information that the same or 
similar trade name is already in use, it 
presents to the inquirer the fact that if 
he decides to use such a@ name, he adopts 
it at his own peril, and at leasi he shoultl 
look more carefully into the facts and the 
law of its present use. It is well worth 
while to make a careful selection at the 
beginning as one never knows what value 
may develop by the use of a trade name. 

We, therefore, recommend that the sec- 





retary, under the direction of the Trade 
Name Committee, obtain all the trade 
names possible of the products of the 
paint, oil and varnish trade, and keep 


on file such trade names for the informa- 
tion of our members. 

Your committee has revised the rules 
for the registration of trade names, incor- 
porating suggestions made in the report 


of last year’s committee, and making 
some other changes which we deem of 
practical value. These rules are very 


similar to those used in the past, 

We recommend the adoption of the 
rules for the registration of trade names 
which are submitted with this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. W. ERGERLY, 
Chairman; 


GEO. C. WUENKER, 
BEB. 8S. ROCKWELL. 


OIL PAINT AND 


Rule 4—Lists, 
RULES FOR THE REGISTRATION 
OF TRADE NAMES WITH THE 
BUREAU OF TRADE NAMES or 
THE NATIONAL PAINT, OIL AND 
VARNISH ASSOCIATION, 


Rule 1—Registration. 


(a) Members shall apply to the secre- 
tary of the Association for the registra- 
tion of the trade names of their products 
in general use by the paint, oil and 
varnish trade. 

(b) Application for the registration shall 
be made upon special blanks furnished by 
the secretary. These blanks shall require 
a signed statement to be made by the 
applicant of the “Trade name,” “Class 
of goods,” and ‘Date of first use in 
actual trade.” 

(ec) The Trade Name Committee shall 
have the final decision as to registering 
names which are primarily descriptive, or 
geographical, or of general use by the 
trade, or for some other recognized good 
reason do not conform to the require- 
ments for Federal registration. 

(d) In the event of a request, to register 
the same or a similar trade name which 
has previously been registered, or ot 
known use, the secretary shall notify the 
applicant in writing of this fact. The 
registration of such names shall be de- 
cided by the Committee on Trade Names. 

(e) The same trade name, registered by 
any one concern, shall not be_ printed 
more than three times in the trade name 
list to ecover different descriptions of 
“Class of goods.’ 

(f) The “Class of Goods” in our printed 
list shall not have more descriptive words 


than will fill one line space of print for 
any printed trade natne. The _ applica- 
tion blank shall state the detailed class 
of products on which the name has ac- 
tually been used in trade, and_ unless 
specific request is made to publish the 
name of these products, limited to on: 
line of print, the published description 
will be designated as paint, varnish 
oil, brushes or any one or more of these 
designations, depending on whether tne 


has actually been used in 


broad classes. 


trade 
trade 


name 
for such 


Rule 2—Fees. 


A fee of one dollar ($1.00) shall be paid 
to the secretary for each trade name 
registered. A similar fee shall be paid 
for each additional registration of the 
same trade name, if more than one line 
of print is required for a trade name, the 
same fee for each such additional line. 


Rule 3—Records. 


The secretary 
form a record 


shall keep in permanent 
of all the trade names 
registered. The registration date with 
this Association shall be the date of the 
check given in payment of the fee. 


Rule 4—Lists. 


Subject to the approval of 
tive Committee, trade name 
published whenever it may 
able. One copy of these lists shall be 
sent free to all members upon request. 
Additional copies shall be furnished to 
members at the rate of one dollar ($1.00) 
and to non-members at the rate of two 
dollars ($2.00) for the complete list. 

The President:—Mr 
action did the Board 
upon this report? 

The Secretary:—A 
and seconded to amend the report by 
striking out in rule No. 2, Fees, the words 
“and also,”” making it read:—‘‘A similar 
fee shall be paid for each additional reg- 
istration of the same trade name.”” The 
amendment was carried and the report, 
as amended, was adopted with its recom- 
mendations, 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port, gentlemen, which is certainly one 
of the most, if not the most, valuable re- 
port that has ever been submitted by a 
Trade Name Committee. You have also 
heard the motion made by the Board of 


the Execu- 
lists shall be 
seem desir- 


what 
take 


Secretary, 
of Directors 


motion was made 





Directors. The report is now open -for 
discussion. Are you ready for the ques- 


tion? All those in favor of adopting the 
report and the amendment to it of the 
Board of Directors please signify by say- 


ing ‘‘Aye,”’ contrary “No.”’ It is so or- 
dered. _ 
We will now have the report of the 


Mr. La T. 
report is not 


Flax Development Committee, 
Minehart, chairman. This 
printed. 


Report of Flax Development Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Minehart:—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen--I am very sorry to say that the 
chairman of the sub-committee of the 


Flax Development Committee, Mr. Weth- 
erill, who is the proper one to submit the 


report of the sub-committee, is ill and 
has been unable to prepare same or to 
appear today. Mr. Nolan, a member of 


our sub-committee, came down from New 
York night before last and we went over 
the situation as best we could. Mr. 
Wetherill and Mr. Nolan are both quite 
active in the conduct of this flax develop- 
ment, more so than the other members 
of our committee. 

Mr. Wetherill has requested me to make 
a few remarks so that you can feel at 
least that we are still trying to do our 
duty and continue this work to the best 
of our ability. 


Our committee met in Minneapolis in 
March, with the officials and scientists 
of the North Dakota, Montana and Min- 


nesota Agricultural colleges with whom 
we have for several years been working 
toward the betterment of flax cropping 
conditions. This meeting was a very sat- 





isfactory one, and convinced us that the 
three institutions and their officials were 
in thorough sympathy with this move- 


ment. 
The main part of the work that we are 
now trying to determine is the question 


of what shall follow, what the farmer 
shall plant in the various’ seasons, 
whether flax shall follow corn or wheat 
follow flax, or what. Now, that takes 
several years to determine. Last year we 


demonstrated that flax could advantage- 
ously follow corn, and our efforts were 
centered along those lines, to get the 
North Dakota farmer to follow his corn 
crop with a flax crop. By experiments of 


DRUG REPORTER 


Prof. Bolley and others we have demon- 
strated that, if wheat follows flax, a 
larger production per acreage is secured 
than in any other manner, and part of 
our work this year will be to secure the 
consent of the farmer in that section to 
follow his flax with wheat. 

Now we all know that the farmer’s at- 
tention has been more strongly drawn to 
wheat in the last few years particularly, 
and we have had difficulty in maintaining 
the flax acreage in that section, but we 
did, through certain work, maintain and 
increase the acreage in that section. It 
may seem rather strange that we have 
high oil in spite of that, but, gentlemen, 
if it had not been for this work, I don’t 
believe we would have had 


any acreage 
in {ax—I think it would all have disap- 
peared. 

The origin of plant diseases and soil 


diseases and the efforts to eradicate them 
cannot be gone into very extensively here. 
That is a question for the scientist to 
solve more than it is for your committee. 
We appear before you simply to try to 
convince you that we are on the job 
and doing our very best to make this 
work a profitable cme. The support of the 
government in the last two years has 
been gradually increasing. They are be- 
coming more interested in flax, and you 
all know that when this committee start- 
ed, six years ago, the government laughed 
at us, saying that it was impossible to 
raise flax; now they are becoming both 
financially and actively interested from 
a scientific standpoint. 

We are making special efforts in cer- 
tain sections of the country to produce 
seed flax of the highest grade, which 
= are bringing about splendid re- 
sults. 


I have a little letter here that came In 


yesterday from Montana that says 
“the acreage of the State has increased 
probably 25 per cent. over last year.’’ 
The results of our efforts along educa- 
tional lines, we believe, are clearly vis- 
ible in two respects. First, preparation 
of seed-bed; second, earlier seeding. 


In 
the future we intend to give more atten- 
tion to flax cropping on old lands than 
we have given in the past 

We have employed one field 
nished with an automobile, 
spent all his time since 
field, working with flax. 

Now this, coming from 
College, shows how they 
work:— : 

“We desire to 
the assistance 
in carrying 
That refers 
inve, 

I can only speak in a 
this subject this morning. | 
Mr. Wetherill could have given 
nuich more satisfactory ré port It 
to us that probably for two or three 
this work must be continued in 
actually to demonstrate and 
the question of rotation of 
crops. Just when flax should 
order to obtain the largest production, 
and naturally, the largest acreage, as 
the farmer up in that section gets away 
from this flax proposition, unless we keep 
ufter him all the time, and by this method 
of scientific work demonsirate to him 
that he can produce better results not 
only trom flax cropping but with his other 
cereals by following along certain lines. 
[I will ask you all to excuse the limit 
of this, you might say, unsatisfectory 
report, that I have submitted, but under 
the circumstances, Mr. Wetherill being 
sick, it is the very best that I can do 
and I thank you very much ; 

The President:—What action did the 
beard take upon the report of the Flax 
Development Committee, Mr. Secretar¢g 

The Secretary:—lhe report was 
proved and referred te the 
as a matter cf information. 

The FPresident:—-You have 
report, gentlemen, and also the report 
of the sub-committee and the action ef 
the board. Are you ready for the dis- 


cussion? 


Mr. McGhan:—Mr. Bolley, of the North 
Waukota University, has consented to ad- 
dress the Master Painters’ convention at 
New Haven next February on this very 
question, and he tells us that the nature 
of his address will be the results of flax 
cropping experiments. It would be very 
much in keeping with the report of Mr. 
Minehart, in company with that paper, 
by Prof. Bolley. Prof. Holley, of Detroit, 
Will also address our convention on com- 
mercial linseed oil. It is our purpose 
cc bring those two very eminent author!- 
ties together and we think it will make 
a very interesting subject. I call your 
attention to it, not only to invite you as 
celegates to be present at our conven- 
tion, but if you are not able to be present, 
to kindly note the addresses of Prof. Bol- 


man 
and he 
April 1 in 


fur- 
has 
the 


the 
ook 


Montana 
upon our 


express 
which you have 

out this educational 
mainly to tinancial 


appreciation for 
rendered 
work.”’ 
assist - 
general way 
know 


of 
that 
vou a 
looks 
years 
order 
letermine 
cereals, of 


come, in 





ap- 
convention 


heard the 


ley and Prof. Holley. 

_ The President:—Thank you for the in- 
formation, 

The next report will be the report of 


the Credit and Collection Committee, Mr. 
George C. Merton, of Boston, chairman. 
Mr. Morton read his report as follows:— 


Report of Committee on Credits and 





Collections. 

Mr. President and Members of tne Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
clation:— 

In writing our report we feel that we 
should bring out strongly the desirabil- 
ity of all of our members striving to over- 
come the abuse of sales terms, a bad 
practice that 1s reported in many quar- 
ters. 


We recognize the fact that the terms, 
under which merehandise is sold, are a 
part of the price and, while uniform terns 
and datings are desirable, we believe it is 


of much greater importance that, what 
ever the terms are, they should be en- 
forced. The practice of allowing cash 
disconmnt, after the cash discount period 


has elapsed, is demoralizing to our credit 
system, besides being unfair to the 
prompt paying customer. 

During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year the volume of business in paint 
and varnish products was of unusual pro- 


portion, due to advancing prices. It 
seemed as though every merchant was 
striving to purchase all the goods he 


could possibly obtain on credit. 
In this unusual situation the credit man, 


earnestly striving to steer a ressonably 
conservative course, and at the same time 
not curtail the volume of business of 
his house, has many times been at his 
wits’ end to know whether he should place 
his 0. K. on additional orders from cus- 
tomers that were already owing the 
house larger amounts than ever before. 

There never has been a time when the 
need of a Credit Interchange Bureau 
among members of this organization was 


more strongly emphasizeqd than during 
the past year, and this committee, like 
its predecessors, feels it should again 


urge all members to co-operate and help 
each other on crédit matters by becoming 
members of one of the credit bureaus op- 
erated under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 

There are 51 Credit Interchange Bureaus 
conducted by local associations of credit 
men, These bureaus are now in opera- 
tion in every city where there is a local 
paint club, excepting only New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Des Moines and Los 
Angeles, 

The membership rolls of the National 
Association of Credit Men show that there 


are, at the present time, 166 corporations, 
firms and individuals, in the paint and 
varnish line, affiliated with these local 
bureaus. 

We are pleased to anmounce that, 


through the activity of a member of this 
committee a Credit Interchange Bureau 
system is to be installed by the New York 
Association of Credit Men: this bureau 
will be placed in operation just as soon 
as a sufficient number of members are ob- 
tained in the Great New York district. 


The Credit Interchange Bureaus have 
now passed the experimental stage and 
they have, at the present time, many 
thousands of references on file, covering 
all parts of the country, and new names 
are being constantly added 

By using these bureaus the credit men 
can obtain the very latest ledger infor- 
mation of other members on any account 
that he is in doubt about. 


The advantage of these bureaus are:— 


mation the latest obtainable. 
rchange in many lines of trade 
onfined to competitors. 

Interchange with members of affiliated 
associations in all parts of the country 

You do not give any information without 
receiving its equivalent in advance. 

It telle vou sometimes that you are not a 
prin | creditor, as was supposed. 

It tells you whether your customer is pay- 
ing the new creditor promptly and allowing 
you to wait. 

It wi 


; i 


necessarily 





not 

















found invaluable 






in passing on 











reque r extension of overdue accounts, 
and o in deciding on the problem of in- 
creasing a customer's line of credit. 

It will save you from loss that comes 
when a customer, well rated in the agency 
books, opens an account with you, after 
having been refused further credit by others 
because of slow pay. 

The annual charge for membership in 
these credit bureaus is from $35 to $75. 
Tie Credits and Collections Committee 

of last year submitted a report, setting 


forth the advantages, and recommending 
membership in these Credit Bureaus, The 


convention indorsed the recommendation 
and ordered that a copy of the report 
be sent to the secretaries of the various 


clubs, with the request that the report be 


read at the next meeting. 
A member of this committee was pres- 
ent at the meeting of the New England 


Paint and Oil Club when this report was 
presented. Owing to the fact that the re- 
port was quite long and that there was 
a special entertainment on the program 
for that evening, the report was laid on 
the table without being read. Doubtless 
it met the same fate in other clubs. 
This member brought the matter up at 
a later meeting of the club and the mat- 
ter was then very thoroughly discussed 
and as a result, most of the leading paint 


and varnish houses in Boston joined the 
local bureau of the Boston Credit Men's 
Association and are using the bureau 





and obtaining excellent results from same 
About forty-live concerns use the bureau 
in Chicago. 
This committee submits 
recommendations :— 
1—That ever 
with the Na 


the following 





y local association, affiliated 
nal Pain Oil and Varnish 
Association, ated in cities where there is 
a credit bureau in operation, be requested 
to appoint a Committee on Credits and 
Collections 
2—That 
mittee to 














the local chub 


confer with 


direct such com- 
the secretary of the 
local Credit Men's Association, and obtain 
full information as to the bureau and its 
operation, and present same to club mem- 

bers at‘a regular meeting 
3—That local clubs be requested to set 
aside one meeting, calling same credit and 
colicction night, this meeting to be con- 
ducted by the Credits and Collections Com- 
mittee, and the entire evening given over 
to a full and free discussion of the advan- 
tages of membership in these credit bu- 
reaus, a special invitation to be present on 
that o i to be sent to every credit 
man affi with the club. 
GEORGE C. 











MORTON, 
Chairman; 


H. UEFHLINGER. 

F. L. CAMPBELL. 
Boston, September 6, 1916. 
The President:—You have heard the re- 
port What action did the board take, 


Mr. Secretary? 
The Secretary:—lt 

larly seconded 

be stricken 


was moved and regu- 
that the word “menthlyv" 
out in paragraph three, line 


ene, after which it was moved that the 
report otherwise be adopted and referred 
to the convention. 

Tine President:—You have heard the re- 
port and the recommendations of the 
Board of Directors. The report is now 
open for discussion 


Mr. Uehlinger:—This report, if adopted 
and followed] cut, will enable the paint 
and varnish industry to have practically 
n national credit imterchange. The laat 
link in the chain to hook up the country 
has been effected here in New York. That 
is. if put inte practice, when a sufficient 
number of concerns in New York join 
the New York Credit Interchange BPu- 
reau, that bureau will enable am individ. 
ual to obtain a report without the knoewl- 


edge of the prospective customer. Here- 
tofore, when you opened a new account. 
you asked the prospective customer, 


many times who his reference was and he 
gave you a number of references. They 
were known as preferred references be- 
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cause, if he bought from fifty people, he 
would sive three whom he knew would 
give a reasonably good reference. Tix 
other forty-seven might not measure up 
io the three. Under this plan it isn't 
necessary to ask for any references. You 
inquire from your Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, whether in New York, Pittsburgh. 
Boston or any one of the now fifty-two 
cities in this country, and you obiain a 
report which is a blank report. In other 
words, it does not bear the evidence of 
the person who gave the information, and 
you will recugnize that that is a very 
valuable thing. I am frank to say that, 
in the paint and varnish lines, some con- 
cerns have refused to give credit informa- 
tion because the information given once 
or twice has been violated—some sales 
men have indiscretly or dishonestly used 
credit mformation, given in confidence. 
ior the purpose of making good will with 
customers or prospective customers. That 
thing will no longer be possible if the in- 
dustry will practice credit interchange 
ideas in thelr own office. I[t will not be 
necessary to clog your office with thou- 
sands »%f inquiries. In other words, in 
some cases you will find the same firm 
called for information a dozen times in 
one week. You will be able to say:—‘‘Ift 
you want any information, write to your 
Credit Interchange Bureau and there you 
will get a report.’’ In other words, one 
answer to Jvuhn Jones’ inquiry will he 
sufficient, not eleven answers, 

There are many advantages In connec- 
tion with the credit interchange. I sup- 
pose sme of you gentlemen are wonder- 
ing what credit interchange is. It is 
nothing more than the principle that you 
have one secretary who receives the in- 
tormation and disseminates it. If John 
Smith inquires on John Doe a request is 
sent out to each member and every one 
replying to that particular inquiry re- 
ceives the combined information of all 
those who repiy, so that it is reciprocal. 
If fifteen people answer this one in- 
quiry, you get the combined experience of 
fifteen people, all without any evidence 
as to who contributed that information 


Il hope that you gentlemen, who have 
any influence in your credit office, will 
investigate very carefully the merits of 


this idea. You can have it in New York 
if you will simply support the work and 
it costs less than it does with Bradstreet’s 
ana Dun's. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The President:—Any further remarks? 

Mr. Morton:—In further explanation of 
this matter, I would like to say that 
where the local credit bureau operates, 
the members exchange reterences be 
tween themselves by applying direct to 
one who is given on the inquiry ticket, 
us one selling that account. But when 
it comes to the interchange between the 
different bureaus, the reports are assem- 
bld, that is, 1f you are a member of the 
Chicago Bureau, you send in to know 
about John Smith, locaied in Portland, 
Maine. An inquiry is sent from the se-:- 
retary of the Chicago Bureau to the sec- 
retary of the Bostun Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation Bureau and the secretary of our 
local bureau refers to his card file and 
sees who is selling that account, obtains 
the information trom say four or five 
members, and assembles the information 
om one sheet and returns it to the secre- 
tary of the Chicago Bureau, and he hands 
it over to the one inquiring, and in re- 
turn for that, he sends to the Boston Bu- 
reau a suminary ot the information oa 
nand in Chicago which is, in turn, handed 
back to those in Boston who have given 
their information, It is a mutual ex- 
change of credit information all along the 
line and it is really a splendid thing, and 
something that will help us more than 
anything that I know of to reduce vur 
baud debt losses. I certainly hope that 
these recommendations will prevail and 
that they will create some action among 
the local clubs, 

The President:—Any further remarks? 
Are you ready for the question? All those 
in favor of adopting the report with the 
ainendment made by the Board of Direct- 
ors, of striking out the word “monthly,” 
will please signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’’ con- 
trary “No.” lt is so ordered. 

The report of the Membership Commit- 
tee. Mr. Frank Waldo, chairman, of New 
York. 

Mr. Waldo:—Before submitting the re- 
port, the report of the Membership Com- 
mittee, 1 have a message from Mr. 
Charles Gibson, president of the Eastern 
New York Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, 
whe yesterday was introduced to the con- 
vention. Mr. Gibson has been obliged to 
return to Albany and has left his regrets 
to the conventien with the hope that he 
will be able to join the next convention at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Waldo read the report as follows:— 


Report of the Membership Com- 


mittee. 


President and Members of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation:— 

In the past year of unusual and ever- 
changing business conditions, your Mem- 
bership Committee has had an exceptional 
opportunity to see the growing strength 
of the Association and what that strength 
is bringing to each member and to the 
trade at large. 

The work of our predecessors proved 
wise in the extreme. Their effort had 
been “greater strength in our present 
member clubs, rather than promiscuously 
building up new clubs.” The fruits of 
this work have been harvested during the 
present year, and they were needed. 

Associations such as ours operate un- 
der difficulties, because development of 
their interests depends upon volunteer 
work. 

Few of our members realize how big a 
step in advance was taken when a per- 
manent secretary was decided upon. 
Never before have our members been 
forced to face buying and selling cona:- 
tions such as have prevailed during the 
past year; never before has the individ- 
ual had such demands for close attention 
to his business and yet, never before 
has the need of organization and team 
work been so great. 


The amount of good your secretary, 
Mr. George V. Horgan, has been able 
to do in re on the Association’s 
routine and in keeping the volunteer 
workers at their work, can be understood 


au’, 
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only when one has been able to see the 
amount that has been his to do. it has 
been very great. Among other things 
from trade papers and other sources he 
made a list of concerns in the country 
eligible for individual membership. 
through contact with them he secured 
several new individual members. In ad- 
dition he made a list of members eligible 
for membership in the different clubs and 
sent this to the various clubs, and many 
of them have been added as local club 
members, 

After being appointed, the chairman ol 
your committee conferred with the chair- 
man of the 1915 Membership Committee, 
VU. McG. Howard, and then with three 
members of the present committee sep- 
arately. We decided to work under the 
same policy as the previous committee 
and build up the local clubs, not only in 
membership, but in business co-operation 
as well, 

The policy seems to have been justified. 
During his term in office your chairman 
or your secretary, Mr. Horgan, have vis- 
ited the majority of the club cities in the 
country and both feel that the results 
for the Association have been well worth 
the time and expense. All too often has 
it developed that members of local clubs 
have Known but little of the work of their 
own home club and nothing of the Na- 
tional Association. There are several 
clubs among our members that were less 
than interested a year ago, who today are 
enthusiastic workers. ‘this largely  be- 
cause of local club interest stated by per- 
sonal visits and carried out by the efforts 
ot a few capable local workers. 

_In this regard it is well to mention a 
few individual cases. Leading among the 
clubs in development work is the St. 
Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. i: 
you happen to have been in that city of 
enthusiasm, Clarks, and Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaign, you will understand 
why the Membership Committee, under 
the leadership of Mr. Lou Brewster, heads 
the list of clubs with new members dur- 
ing the year, totalling thirty-two in a, 
with one of the smaliest showings in net 
loss of all the clubs. However, Chica 

with twenty-five new members, including 
twelve at the last meeting and, New York 
with twenty new members, including 
eleven at the last meeting, and Indian- 


apolis, with four new members, six 
how the clubs are gaining in strength 
numerically. The reports from your 


other committees will show how they are 
gaining in activity. 

With regard to the resignation of the 
Nebraska Paint Club with thirteen mem- 
bers, strong efforts were made by your 
lirst vice-president, Mr. 1. D. Waggener, 
and President Mr. H. I, Pfeffer of the 
Chicago Club, to hold this club in the or- 
ganization, but they never have been 
strong workers in the Association o1 
among themselves, and business condi- 
tions in their territory have not been 
conducive to co-operation. Such being 
the case it unquestionably is best fo: 
the unity and strength of our organiza- 
tion that it be composed only of stron: 
active member clubs. However, because 
Nebraska has withdrawn, the Association 
should do what it can to improve busi- 
ness condiions in their neighborhood so 
that eventually they can be brought back 
into the fold with a degree of local 
strength that was lacking in their mem- 
bership when they formerly belonged. 
Otfsetting this withdrawal two new clubs 
have been added to the Association. 
Credit for these is due to the efforts vo: 
Mr. Horgan, Mr. Chatfield, president o. 
the New York club, and Mr. Cheesman, 
president of the National Association and 
to several prominent members of the As- 
sociation who used business and personal 
friendship to bring the different interests 
to a receptive frame of mind. Your 
chairman was out of touch with active 
work for three months during the sum- 
mer, and on his return found that Mr. 
Horgan had done all the missinary work 
in New York State looking toward organ- 
izations in two localities, one locality, Al- 
bany, Troy, Schenectady and vicinities, 
and the other Syracuse, Utica, Watertown 
and vicinities. 

_ Karly in September meetings were held 
in these localities, the nature of local 
club work and of the National Associa- 
tion was outlined and two very enthus- 
jlastic member clubs_ added. The first 
comprising Albany, Troy, Schen: 

known as the Kastern New York Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club, with seventeen 
members, and the second known as the 
Central New York Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club, comprising Utica, Syracuse, Water- 
town and vicinities, with twenty members. 

During the past year a club was organ- 
ized in Winnipeg, Canada, and am invita- 
tion extended to them for affiliation with 
the National Association. The officers of 
the club are heartily in favor of such af- 
liliation, but at the present time the ma- 
jority of the members feel they are too 
far removed from headquartrs to derive 
benefit from membership in our Associa- 
tion. However, the matter will come up 
ior definite action at the January meet- 
ing of the club. We hope that another 
year wil! see them enrolled as members 
of the central organization. 

A brief outline of the tield work may 
be of interest. Clubs in the Association 
in practically every district of the coun- 
try have been vsited during the past 
year. Your chairman shortly after the 
convention in Cleveland traveled through 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 


Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Minneapolis, St. 
aul and Toledo. Mr. Horgan has vis- 
ited some of the above clubs and is addi- 
tion Baltimore, Philadelphia, New Eng- 
land, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee, It wus to these clubs that ref- 
erence was made earlier in the report and 
some of them are among those whose 


membership and co-operation have been 
strengthened during the past year. 


Largest Membership in History of 
the Association. 


Your committee is gratified to anonunce 
that the present membership in the Na- 
tional Association is the largest in its 
history, and this, notwithstanding the in- 
creased dues, made necessary because of 
the establishment of permanent executive 


offices. The total membership today is 927, 
and the Association is ecmposed of 25 
clubs which represent 864 firms and 63 


individual memberships. 
A. membership of 1,000 
out for, 
aking the territory east of the Rocky 


's the goal set 
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Mountains, the condition can be described 
as practically uniform. ‘The business in 
almost every locality is big enough at 
least to pay the overhead of all of those 
in it and other territories are near enough 
and big enough to support open competi- 
tion for profit paying business. Of course 
from New Englind to Salt Lake City a 
great many different kinds of enthusiasm 
and trade relationship will be found, but 
the business over that area can be classed 
as of practically the same naiure through 
out. During the life of the National as- 
sociation there has been a more liberal 
exchange of friendship and good feeling 
in the Eastern territory than in the West, 
sv that business conditions are on a more 
broad and open footing than in the West- 
ern territory. Condtions West of the 
Rocky Mountains represent a study that 
is well worth the consideration of the 
National Association. The sales possibili 
ties of the Western territory compared 
by area do not begin to measure up with 
the pusibilities of the Eastern territory. 
‘Lhe gross population West of the Rocky 
Mountains is less than the population 
of New York State by pruobably 2,000,000 
individuals, and the cities in which busi- 
cun be done are spread out over 
that make solicitation expensive 
reckoning by the IWLasterner used 


ness 
areas 
beyond 


to populous territory closely located. 
‘These tacts should be kept in mind at 
all iimes. 


Because of these natural conditions thy 
business west of the Rockies has grown 


up along lines that in sume ways are 
much broader than the lines of business 


in the Kast and yet the ethics and re- 
strictuuons surrounding the business in the 
West are such as are not dreamed of in 
the East. A tew big concerns have grown 
up in the West and control by far the 
majority of the business. However, be- 
side these concerns there are imany 
smalier businesses growing as their ter- 
ritury grows. There is a great deal of 
local co-cperation among the larger in- 
terests, but very little consideration is 
given by them to the smaller concerns. 
Stating the matter plainly, these smaller 
concerns are powers in their own lines, 
many of them believing in affiliation and 





cuo-vperation, but unable to draw very 
closely together without upsetting their 
relations with the larger concerns, It 


prubably is not too muchtosay that there 
are not 5 per cent. of the smaller houses 
in the West coast business who could pay 
the profits to their owners that are paid 


ult present were certain buying and sell- 
ing considerations trom the larger ii- 
terests shut off from them. 

When your chairman visited Los An- 


geles there was a local Paint Club which 


had been started by President Foss in 
1915. For a time the club did not have 
the vest of spirit among its members. 


business conditions in Los Amgeles were 
everything described above with a few 
extra complications which are not neces- 
sary to outlne at this time. 

Luckily tor the local club and for the 
National Association there were a few 
local members, among whomare Mr, A, J. 
Tweedy ani Mr. M. B. McNulty, whvw 
Saw and understood the value of trade 
organization and of national affiliation. 
‘rhrough their hard work and strong per- 
sonalities and the confidence in them and 
friendship for them by the otner locai 
menibers, the club has been kept alive. A 
crucial point was reached when your 
chairman was in Los Angeles. Resigna- 
tium trom the National Association was 
being considered, but this finally was 
unanimously decided against and since 
that time the Los Angeies club has been 
gaining in strength and stands as the 
only member of the National Association 
gn the Pacific coast. For that reason 
and because of the need the West has 
ior compiete trade unity and co-operation, 
the Los Angeles club should be carefully 


iooked after by the Association at all 
tines, 

There was a club in Portland which 
afliliated for a short time with the Na- 


tional Association, but conditions of com- 
petition from the East became so keen 
and destructive that the country wide co- 
yperation was killed and the club  with- 
urew trom the Association shortly before 


the last convention. This decision was 
asked to be withehid until more ma- 
ture consideration could be given and 
your chairman at -the time of his 
visit tried to hold them in_ the 
organization, but the feeling of resent- 
ment toward the East for certain trade 


practices was too keen to be patched up. 
The resignation was not withdrawn, — 
Portland, Seattle and San Francisco 
each ought to have an active paint club. 
There is the ability to co-operate and 
houses of a size more than sufficient to 
form the backbone of national work. 
These three cities, though widely sep- 
arated by distance, can be treated as a 
unit, for practically the same interests 
are operative in each. A feeling gradu- 
ally has grown up among some of the 
West Coast manufacturer-members that 
the Eastern manufacturers are using the 
West as a dumping ground. This is the 
fundamental difference between West 
Coast and East Coast, and as long as it 
lasts it will be a barrier against much 
more club co-operation between the two 
sides of the continent than exists a 
present. 
With the changing conditions due to 
the world war there doubtiess will be a 
great growth in the West, and that ter- 
ritory will develop in the next few years 
as much more important in supplies for 
our trade than heretofore. That the field 
of our National Association practically 
stops at the Rocky Mountains is against 
the best interests of the trade at large, 
and it would be well were the Association 
seriously to consider the difference o 
trade conditions between the East and 
West and take active steps for proving 
to the West the good faith of the East- 
ern trade and the desire of the Bast to 
recognize the conditions and the trade 
ethics existing in the Western territory. 
As it stands today the West is a very 
happy group, is entirely self-sufficient and 
does not want any volunteer assistance 
from the East. However, if only on the 
basis of “live and let live’’ there is room 
for an exchange of ideas between the 
East and the West which would be more 
effective if emanating directly from the 
National Association, and for a beginning 
convey to the powerful interests in the 
West a knowledge that the East is build- 
ing for the benefit of the trade at large, 





and would welcome a friendly exchange 
of views on fundamental conditions and 
wherever possible the National Associa- 
tion would try to eliminate such differ- 
ences as may arise in_ business policies 
between Western and Eastern manufac- 
turers. A committee to treat this mat- 
ter might be in order unless the entire 
question were placed in the hands of sub- 
sequent membership committees. Re- 
gardless of the way in which it is han- 
dled work along these lines should be 
carried on in co-operation with the Los 
Angeles Club. 

Beyond the foregoing your committee 
has no radical recommendations to make, 
but does urge on each club closer con- 
tact with other clubs during the course 
of the year and on each member of the 
Association closer knowledge of the work 
of the Association so that at all times 
they may be alive to the benefit of stand- 
ardizing conditions through the country 
and realize that markets even in small 
areas cannot be upset without affecting 
the trade at large. Ever increasing team 
work is needed and more and more men 
to carry on this work. The help towara 
this end it is recommended that provision 
be made for the national secretary to 
visit each of the member clubs in the 
course of the ensuing year, and also that 
the Association authorize the publication 
by the secretary or by the next Member- 
ship Committee of a booklet describing in 
brief the purposes of the Association and 
the work of the principal committees. 

Respee:fully submitted, 


. M. 


FRANK WALDO, 





Chairman. 
The President:—What action did the 
board take upon this report, Mr. Secre- 


tary? 

The Secretary:—A motion was made 
and seconded that the board approve the 
report with its recommendations, and 
that the incoming Membership Commit- 
tee be asked to take up especially the 
question of better business relations be- 
tween the East and the West, and sub- 
mit a special report on that at the next 
convention. The motion was carried. 

The President:—Gentlemen, this is the 
most valuable report that has ever been 
made by a Membership Committee, and 
I think it is only fair to state that the 
trips made by Mr. Waldo from the East 
coast to the West coast were entirely at 
his expense, not one penny was contrib- 
uted by the Association for the work. 
You have heard the report and the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Directors. 
Are you ready for the question. 

Mr. Elting:—I think, before we pass 
this in a perfunctory sort of way, that 
we should give our special thanks to Mr. 
Waldo for the work that he has done, 
because this is real a work that 
is going to make a great difference next 
year in the work of this Association. 
I know that our permanent secretary will 
do some traveling. I hope to do some 
traveling myself, but I believe that a 
man like Mr. Waldo, who goes out at 
his own expense, is a man who can do a 
world of good in many ways, not only 
as far as the increase in membership is 
concerned, but to bring to the attention 
of clubs all over the country what this 
Association is doing. I think that is one 
of the most valuable things that this re- 
port illustrates, and I should like to 
move a special vote of thanks to Mr. 
Waldo. 

Mr. Minehart:—I would like to second 
that motion with a few remarks. I know 
that by the West Mr. Waldo means west 
of Salt Lake. He doesn’t mean anything 
this side of Salt Lake. I would like to 
have that distinctly understood. Denver 
and Salt Lake are part of the National 
Association, and we have got the right 
ideas as to the work, but out on the 
Pacific coast (I am speaking of the ex- 
perience that I had when I was in the 
Chair), they have got an entirely differ- 
ent conception of our work. They don't 
understand what we are driving at; they 
think If they join the National Associa- 
tion that they have got to do some things, 
just as we do, and I think that Mr. 
Waldo’s work has probably been pro- 
ductive of results out there the same as 
Mr. Foss’ when he went out there. We 
have been hammering at that thing for 
five or six years, and I believe if the 
secretary could make a trip to the Pacific 
coast and actually explain to them, as 
an officer of this organization, just what 
our objects were, that we didn’t want 
them to join the Association so that we 
could compete with them. They have a 
stone wall around that section out there. 
I refer particularly to San Francisco. 
At Los Angeles we have a good many 
very enthusiastic members, but I believe 
that there is a great field out there for 
work, and I want to second Mr. Elting’s 
motion. 

The President:—It has been moved and 
seconded that a rising vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. Waldo as chairman of the 
Membership Committee. All those in 
favor will please rise. (Applause from 
audience, which rose unanimously.) 

Are there any further remarks concern- 
ing this report? All those in favor of 
adopting the report and the recommen- 
dation of the board will signify by saying 
“Aye,” contrary ‘‘No.” It is so ordered. 

We will have the report of the Legis- 
lation Committee, Mr. Somers, chair- 
man, New York city. 


Report of Legislation Committee. 


Mr. Somers:—Like the old story of 
Peter’s wife’s mother who died of the 
fever, you hear this report every year. 
This report is not a report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, but 
is rather a report of the Central Legis- 
lative Committee that comprehends the 
work of the Legislation Committee of the 
National Association and the other asso- 
ciations involved. 


Mr. Somers:—I want to express to the 
Association my very sincere appreciation 
for the confidence in my work during 
the year, and to assure you that if it has 
been profitable to you, it has been more 
than a pleasure to me. I leave the work 
with a full conviction that the Associa- 
tion has stood for the highest possible 
principles in business. The unfortunate 
situation, however, does exist that we 
have been unable to harmonize the dif- 
ferences existing from the beginning of 








this fight. It is too bad that we find our- 
selves divided from men who are earnest 
and sincere. I refer.to the representa- 
tives of the Master Painters’ Association, 
some of whom are your guests at this 
convention. It does seem a pity that we 
have been unable to meet and break bread 
at the same table with these gentlemen. 
They are honest in their purpose, and 
we have been just as honest and sin- 
cere in ours. We have been divided on 
a broad opinion and there we stand, but 
let us hope that some harmonious in- 
fluence will come into our organization 
that will bring these warring forces to- 
gether. (Applause.) 

The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this re- 
port? 

The Secretary:—It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the Board of Directors 
approve the report and refer the recom- 
mendation of a special five-hundred-dol- 
lar fund to the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee with the authority to subscribe 
whatever proportion of it in their judg- 
ment is proper. This was all carried and 
referred back to the convention as a mat- 
ter of information. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report and the recommendation 
of the Board of Directors. The report 
is now open for discussion. 

Mr. Waido:—Is there any positive rea- 
son for that report not being published? 
Looking at the matter strictly from the 
membership point of view, it is one ofr 
the most progressive pieces of work being 
done by the Association and knowledge 
of such work shouid help in securing new 
members, 

The President:—As chairman of the 
committee has no objections to the pub- 
lishing of the report, unless there are 
objections raised by some of our mem- 
bers, the report will be spread in full on 
the 1917 Year Book of the Association. 
Mr. Somers:—I think it would be a good 
thing to let the country understand the 
position of the paint trade. If the Asso- 
ciation indorses the work of the com- 
mittee, it means that you will stand be- 
hind the committee in its opopsition to 
certain measures and in its approval o7 
eertain measures, all of which are along 
the lines for which we have been con- 
tending. 


1 don’t see that there can be the slight- 
est cbjection to the publication of the re- 
yort. It is simply a historic review of the 
work done by the committee and the leg- 
islation introduced during the present 
year ty some State legislatures and by 
Congress, all of which is a matter of pub- 
lic record. I can see no objection to it 
as it clearly states the position of the 
paint trade, that we are opposed to cer- 
tain conditions but that we are heartily 
in favor of, and beg for, honest condi- 
tions. 

The President:—Are you ready for the 
quesiion? The question is the adoption 
of the Central Legislative Committee re- 
port with the recommendations of the 
Board of Directors. 


Mr. Andrews:—I would like to ask the 
chairman, in consideration of the fact 
that the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Oil and Varnish Association 
have not passed upon this report, would 
it not be better before publishing it to 
have the consent of the other two organ- 
izations and also the careful revision by 
the chairmam, and with that approval and 
revision that it then be published? 
— motion was second by Col. Calla- 
1an. 


The President:—The motion has been 
made and seconded that the report he 
withheld until the other two Associations 
approve of it and it is revised by the 
chairman. Of course, our report will not. 
be published until the other Associations 
have had their meetings, so that will be 
taken care of. 


All those in favor of this recommenda- 
tion will signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’’ con- 
trary “No.’” It is so ordered. 

We are now upon the adoption of the 
report and the recommendation of the 
Board of Directors. All those in favor 
of the report and the recommendn:tion, 
please signify by saying ‘‘Aye,’’ contrary 


“No.” It is so ordered. 
It is now time to take up, under the 
order of special business, the Clean-Up 


und Paint-Up Campaign Bureau report. 
and Paint-Up Subscrip- 
tions. 


Mr. Clark:—I don’t know any way of 
opening this game except with these few 
remarks that yesterday and last night 
and this morning the subscriptions hand- 
ed in here at the convention, not includ- 
ing those sent by mail, are as follows:— 

Mr. Clark read a list of subscriptions. 

Mr. Clark:—In addition to this we have 
contributions to this, a number of them 
representing increases that have not been 
tabulated. 

Mr. Clark also read this list. 

Mr. Clark:—These, plus those that have 
come in by mail, total seven thousand and 
thirty dollars. (Applause.) 

Mr. Minehart:—Mr. President, I am 
authorized to announce the subscription 
of the Forman, Ford & Co., of fifty dol- 
lars. [ have also had handed to me a 
subscription of one hundred dollars from 
a little church social that was held last 
evening and I think that had better go 
down as an anonymous one hundred dol- 
iars. 

The President:—Gentlemen, if there are 
any in the room who were not here yes- 
terday, we would be very glad to hear 
from them. 

Mr. Clark:—Krebs Pigment and Chem- 
ical Company, one hundred and fifty dol- 


Clean-Up 


lars. 
The President:—Have you anything 
further to say, Mr. Clark? 


Mr. Clark:—No, sir; I am waiting for 
furether remarks. 

Mr. Waldo:—There was a small error 
there. The E. M. & F. Waldo Company’s 
subscription is a renewal of twenty-five 
dollars and I personally subscribed one 
nurdred dollars. (Applause.) 


Being Prepared for the Situation. 


Mr. Andrews:—I would like to tell a 
story to bring out the necessity of having 
responsive contributions at once for this 
fund. When we break up, this commit- 
tee will go away from here and, if they 
have this money, they will be amply pre- 
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pared to carry on this work, and without 
that preparation it is a great hindrance to 
them. It is illustrated by a little episode 
out in Missouri where they had a coun- 
try school which was very difficult to 
run, and the boys, about a half-dozen 
of them, “did up’ every teacher that 
came into the school. The last one 
weighed about two hundred and ten pounds 
but he was there but two days when they 
threw him out, and the committee was 
having great difficulty in filling his place. 
There was a little chap showed up who 
only weighed about a hundrec amd 
twenty-five pounds and applied for the 
job. They looked him over and said: 
“Why, you can’t stand it. The last fel- 
low in here weighed over two hundred 
and they ‘did him up’ in two days.” 

He said he thought he could do it. 
They argued with him and tried to pre- 
vent him from thinking of it, but he 
said:—‘‘I am sure I can do this; I am 
prepared to handle this situation. I know 
40% to do it and I feel sure that I can 
do it.” 

So after some discussion they told him 
that he could take the school. On Mon- 
day morning he showed up; the scholars 
were all arranged Th the seats when he 
walked down the side aisle and the big 
boys sort of looked him over. He went 
up to the desk and sat down, and they 
commenced tc whisper. He reached into 
his hip pocket and pulled out a revolver 
and put it on the table. The noise sub- 
sided a little bit, and then he took out 
a knife and put that on the table. There 
was a sort of lull there. At the back end 
of the schoolhouse there was a map of 
the United States and he walked down 
the aisle and drew a six-inch circle 
around the district where the schoo] was 
located. Then he walked back to the desk 
and picked up his revolver and fired six 
shorts, and every one of them went into 
the vircle. Then he picked up ths knife 
and that went into the circle, too. Then 
he said:—“Boys, we will now open school 
by having prayer.”” They opened th? 
school. Hs was prepared to Take care 
of the situation. 

Now that is just what it needs in this 
case. We need to have these funds to 
take care of this situation, and every 
fellow here ought to be glad, as I said 
yesterday. to contribute to this fund You 
can’t go on with it unless you have the 
money. That is absolutely essential. 
They raised last year at this convention 
lefore they broke up, I think it was $15,- 
0), and we ought to do even more than 
that this year. I am awfully sorry that 
there is not a larger attendance, but it 
does not need a large attendance to sub- 
scribe this muney. I hope everybody 
who has it in mind will respond quickly. 

Some more money was subscribed. 

Mr. Clark:—Mr. Chairman and _ gentle- 
men—I want to emphasize what Mr. An- 
drews has said. There is here, today, 
and in this convention a deeper appre- 
ciation of this movement and of its bis 
aspects. than ever before. There is a 
much greater desire expressed in vari- 
cus ways and with considerable earnest- 
ness for the extension of this work ir 
ways that will cost money, and in ways 
that must be planned deliberately, and 
well: in advance. Your Financial and 
Audit Committee, for whom I cannot 
speax, but the bureau, for which I can 
speak, looks on this in the matter of dol- 
lars and cents as a business proposition. 
We feel that we are custodians of your 
money, to be invested properly. We can- 
mot invest your money wisely and well, 
we cannot invest it broadly, in December, 
January and February. when it ought to 
be invested or the commitment made, 
and the preparations undertaken, in No- 
vember or December, unless we know 
what we are going to have. I say this 
as much to forestall criticisin of the plans 
next vear as to encourage a prompt un- 
derwriting of this proposition for next 
year 
” Vice-President Foss:—Gentlemen, Mr. 
Cheestnay whispered in my_ear that he 
believed I was more of a Billy Sunday 
solicitor than he was, and begged to ba 
excused for a few minutes. Now, all T 
can say is we are going to get this 
money, and we are going to get it quick 
There are lots of gentlemen in the room 
here who have not contributed. Perhaps 
they are not in a position to speak for 
tehir firms. Tf that is the case, I wish 
they would get into communication with 
the powers that be, by wire or ip sone 
manner, and make their contributions 
known. Let’s not go away from this con- 
vention until we have more money in 
sight than we had last year. If I remem- 
ber correctly, last year we had blanks 
put into the key boxes of each gentle- 
man or firm represented at the conven- 
tion. Why would that not be a good 
idea, Mr. Clark? Have you the subscrip- 
a, blanks with you in sufficient quan- 

ty? 

Mr Clark:—yYes, sir. 

Vice-President Foss:—Well, I would 
suggest that a card be put into the box 
of every gentleman registered at) the 
convention—a subscription card 

Mr. Minehart:—I would like te a have 
a motion made to that effect. I think 
that would look a little better if it came 
through a motion. 

Mr. Gould:—Wouldn’t it 
limit the boxes to those who hav> 
already subscribed? 

Vice-President Foss:—That was the idea. 
4 thought the committee could attend to 
that. 

Mr. Andrews:—Wouldn't it save time if 
we put them in everybody’s box? ‘Those 
who have already subscribed could simply 
write them out again to make it formal. 
I would make a motion, or if necessary I 
will offer it as a substitute, that the sub- 
scription blanks be left in the boxes 
cownstairs of every fellow who is attend- 
ing this convention. 

(Motion is seconded by Mr. Minehart.) 

Vice-President Foss:—You have heard 
the motion, gentlemen. All in favor will 
say ‘‘Aye,” contrary “No.”’ It is so or- 
dered 

Mr. Andrews:—I suggest as a further 
caution that the slips be placed in the 
rooms of the delegates, so that those who 
carry their keys with them will find them 
in the rooms when they go to their rooms 
at the lunch hour. 

Vice-President Foss:—That 
good idea. Thank you. 

There are a number of gentlemen down 
in the lobby who probably have not sub- 


be better to 
not 


is a very 
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scribed, but I think if they get these 
cards they will have an opportunity to 
subscribe. I don't know whether it is 
wise to continue this any further here 
unless it is the pleasure of the conven- 
tion. I feel positive we are going to get 
this money. We are not going to adjourn 
this convention until we dv. Mr. Clark, 
won't you report further? Everybody 
will be in when the nominations are made 
this afternoon. Let’s bring this matter 
up again. 

Mr. Clapp:—Wouldn’t it be possible to 
repurt those that have mailed in their 
subscriptions? The Jllinois Paint Com- 


pany mailed theirs in and [I have no 
doubt a great many others did. 
Vice-President Foss:—Did you read 


them a while ago, Mr, Clark? 

Mr. Clark:—I have not read the list of 
those who have mailed theirs in, but I 
did get together all those mailed and 
those made here. If desired, I will read 
those who mailed theirs in. 

Mr. Andrews:—I offer as a substitute, 
again, that we make this a special order 
of business at some hour that night be 
agreed upon this afternoon, at which time 
Mr. Clark should read off the list of 
every subscription that has been made. 
either by mail or verbally, and of the 
figures totaled at that time. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Callahan:—f would like to amend 
that it be immediately before the elec- 
tion of officers, when we expect the 
largest crowd generally in attendance, 
and also that every one here present who 
has contributed constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one for bringing in somebody 
else. 

Mr. Andrews:—I will be very glad to 
accept that and also make the addition 
that we invite the ladies. It is always 
a good thing to have the ladies around 
when subscriptions are being asked. 

Mr. Minehart:—I simply want to cali 
attention to the fact that the extent of 
this work depends entirely upon the 
amount of money that is secured. It is 
not a question of how much we have to 
have, it is a question of how much we 
are going to have to carry on this work. 
If we have thirty thousand, we can in- 
crease the efficiency one hundred per 
cent., probably, over last year’s work. 

Vice-President Foss:—You all heard the 
motion with the amendment. All those 


in favor of that motion will signify by 
saving “‘Aye’’; contrary “No.” It is so 
ordered. 

(President Cheesman resumes the 
chair.) 


The President:—We will now have the 


report of the Naval Stores Committee, 
Mr. W. H. Crawford, chairman. 
Mr. Crawford read his report, as 
follows:— 
Report of the Naval Stores 
Committee. 
Mr. President and Members of the 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 

clation:— 

The naval stores industry is rapidly 
adjusting itself to changed conditions 
throughout the world, arising from the 
European cataclysm and other causes. 


Naval Stores as a Contraband. 


The warring powers have not removed 
the limitations placed upon the export 
of naval stores following the declaration 
of war; and, owing to heavy movement of 


more important freights to the Allies, 
who control the seas, and the lesser 
number of vessels available for use, the 


export of naval stores is reflected by the 
following figures:— 


Exports of Rosin to Europe and 
Other Countries. 
In Barrels of 280 Pounds. 


April, 
May, June. 
To— 1916-17. 1915-16. 
United Kingdom......... 181.767 596,544 
Beigium and Netherlands 2,304 30,084 


Germany rr 
To all other Europe...... 





Total to Purope....... : 
Total outside Europe.... 240,124 595,469 
Grand total 706, 2201 1 52.687 
1914-15. 1913-14. 

United Kingdom........ 396,043 619.681 
Belgium and Netherlands 218,009 363,589 
GOTTMARBY ccccceccccccoce 224,486 717,97 
To all other Burope.... 237,087 371,527 
Total to Europe........ 1,075,425 2,132,786 
Total outside Burope.... 388,907 493,046 
Grand total........s.+. 1,464,582 2,626,732 





Average previous three years, 1.881.317 bbls. 
Average previous ten years, 2,284,977 Ibs. 


Exports of Turpentine in Gallons. 


April, 
May, June. 
To— 1916-17 1915-16 
United Kingdom......... 5.385.975 


1,263,185 
Belgium and Netherlands seunue 
PO scceduseisecess 
To all other Europe...... 








268,185 
027,473 3,558. 





Total to Europe....... 
Total outside Europe.... 


re" 


Grand total...... ceases 2,290,658 





9, 82. 
4-15 1913-14 
7,108,207 


United Kingdom......... 5,582,145 














Belgium and Netherlands ,079, 666 

GOPMANY ccccccsecccccse 1,287,709 
To all other Burope.... 102,400 

Total to Europe....... 9,051,920 16,021,925 
Total outside Europe.... 2,760,793 2,766, 766 
Grand total...........-. 11,812,651 18,888,691 
Average previous three years, 13,444,702 gal- 
lons. 
Average previous ten years, 16,233,088 gal- 
lons. 
Official Figures. 
Turpentine, Rosin, 


Year ending March 31. gallons, 280 Ibs. 


WO a0 aKax ac bases cee .. 9,682,765 1,562,687 
BO ciscccncacdaeuseeisane 11,812,651 1,464,532 
WORE. ow cccccccccccccsseces 18,888,691 2.426,732 
DIG i nc ckbe cicnscnciosvies 21,684,000 2,530,724 
Cs n6oceecesecnaccresaca 18,873,766 2,539,169 
GES cesnkc dc cccdascene sed 14,347,107 2,286,242 
TOD. coc cvccncesccvccsvene 14,959,143 2,000,348 
TROD, occ cccccccecccsecees 19,549,633 2,208,366 
WOOD. ccc ccccceseasecevece 17,535,868 2,777,070 
BIE s 6:00:06 6:000s0eresewsnce 15,097,260 2,709,902 
162,330,884 22,849.77 


2 2 
16,233,088 2,284,977 











It will be noted that, while there has 
been a slight improvement in the export 
of rosin, the export of turpentine shows 
an appreciable decrease, last year’s ex- 
ports recording the lowest mark reached 
during the past thirty (30) years. Other 
causes, therefore, must be regarded as 
influencing the relatively high ruling 
prices for naval stores at this time. 


Decrease in Crop. 


Any material increase in the receipts 
of rosin and turpentine which may have 
been recorded at the ports over last 
year’s receipts for a similar period has 
in all probability, been offset by the con- 
tinuous rains and disastrous storms in 
Alabama, Mississippi.and Louisiana dur- 
ing the months of June and July. While 
the crop figures prepared, as to receipts, 
shipments and stocks at the ports, may 
be regarded as accurately correct, they 
cannot be accepted as conclusive, but 
must be regarded only as relative, in 
so far as reflecting conditions, due to 
large quantities of rosin and turpentine, 
heretofore moving to or through the 
ports, being held at interior producing 
points, or finding a market direct from 
the interior. The decrease in the crop, 
coupled with the figures exhibited as to 
export, and the increased domestic con- 
sumption, all bearing upon the market 
values now, and the probable course of 
the market, are well worthy the careful 


consideration of every buyer of naval 
stores. 


Standardization of Rosin. 


Thé naval stores report of last year 
recorded the work done by that com- 
mittee with respect to this all important 
subject of standardization. The present 
committee has continued the work of its 
predecessor. Many variations between 
the glass types suggested by the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
and the aeliveries in the hands of the 
consumers, members of this Association, 
have been noted. The glass types have 
been in use a full year. One set was 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun- 
light for one year and three months, 
and no difference, due to fading, has 
been detected. Taken in comparison with 
the record of the old rosin types, or 
the present rosin types cut to con- 
form, at time of issuance, with the 
glass types, and which often with one 
exposure show marked variations account 
fading, speaks well for the selection of 
glass by the Bureau of Chemistry, as the 
material for standard types for rosin. 

Your committee is convinced that the 
unintentional misgrading of rosin by the 
seller, and the acceptance of such umin- 
tentionally misgrading rosin by the buy- 
er, cam largely be overcome by legislative 
enactment, declaring the glass types pre- 
pared and suggested by the Bureau of 
Chemistry to the “official naval stores 
standards of the United States” for rosin 
and their universal use as such for grad- 
ing rosin, 
_In_order that the magnificent work of 
the Bureau of Chemistry during last year 
mignt be continued, Congress at its last 
se€ss.on appropriated ten thousang dollars 
in the agricultural bill for “investigating 
the grading, weighing, handling, and 
transportation of naval stores, the prep- 
aration of definite type samples thereof, 
and for the demonstration of improved 
methods or processes of preparing naval 
Stores in co-operation with individuals 
and companies.” The amount of this 
appropriation was reduced One-half in 
the Senate Committee, but with the as- 
Sistanice of our national councillor, the 
original amount of the appropriation was 
reinstated in the bill and passed. This 
available fund will enable the work of 
the bureau to continue even on a more 
elaborate scale than heretofore. We 
understand that the bureau will endeaver 
tc Issue as rapidly as posisble glass types 
to the industry. While all rosins are 
now supposedly graded with rosin type 
samples said to conform to the glass 
types, even the limited use to which the 
glass types have been placed, affords a 
means of protection against unintentional 
misgrading and partially against fraud- 
ulently misgraded rosin. We further 
understand that interesting experiments 
are being conducted to determine the vari- 
ous conditions which infiuence the grad- 
ing of rosin, the allowable differences be- 
tween gradings, and the most favorable 
conditions under which to grade rosin 
all of which will be of value to both the 
produced and the consumer. It is esti- 
mated that, due to antiquated methods 
employed, there now is a yearly waste 


of approximately three millions of dollars, 
the greater part of which can be elimi- 
nated by the adoption of suggestions and 
simple improvements in the methods of 
production. Work similar to that of farm 
demonstration has been suggested as ap- 
plicable to the needs of the naval stores 
industry. The educational feature, both 
in the producing and the consuming end 
of this industry is what is requireq to 
stabilize the market. Every effort is be- 
ing made and will be made to impress 
upon the producer the advisability of 
grading his own rosin, and to abandon 
any sustem which does not permit him 
so to do. Likewise, the consumer is be- 
ginning to realize that the measure of the 
value of rosin at his plant can only be 
determined by the inspection of every de- 
livery when received. 

In order, therefore, that both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer may grade rosin 
by the same standards, the advisability of 
the establishment of offic'al United States 
standards is patent. 


It is only by a thorough canvass of 
both producing and consuming fields, a 
friendly suggestion here or there being 
offered and accepted in the proper spirit 
of co-operation (similar to that now tak- 
ing place in other industries), that much 
needed reforms, inuring to the benefit of 
both producer and consumer, can be 
brought about. Such a handling of the 
subject will reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, and the paint and varnish manufac- 
turer will secure an improved quality of 
raw material, 


Samples of turpentine taken from the 
stocks of large consumers, show less 
variations as to purity than was noted 
last yvear. 

In keeping with the recommendations 
of last year’s Naval Stores Committee, 
approved by the Cleveland convention, 
this committee has drafted a proposed 





naval stores bill, embodying the following 
features: 

The title of the bill 
Stores Act.” 

The purpose of the bill.—To provide for 
the establishment of standard grades, secur- 
ing uniform grading, preventing deception 
in transactions of naval stores, and regu- 
lating traffic therein. 

To prohibit the adulteration and mis 
branding of naval stores, 

To provide that all naval stores moving 
in interstate or foreign commerce be brand 
ed ts to grade and weight and name of 
eller 

To empower the Department of Agricul 
ture to establish proper rules and regula 
tions for the execution of the act, and act 
as arbitrator upon appeal from buyer or 
seller where disputes arise because of var- 
tations in grades or weights 

To provide for Federal supervision o 
naval stores moving in interstate or foreign 
commerce 

To provide a penalty of publicity for vio- 
lations of the provisions of the act. 

To provide funds for the enforcement of 
the act. 


to be “A Naval 
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Your committee has held several con- 
ferences during the year, and whenever 
any meeting of sufficient importance has 
been held, where the interest in naval 
stores of the membership of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association might 
have been affected, a member of this 
committee has been in attendance. Every 
phase of proposed Federal legislation af- 
fecting naval stores has been carefully 
considered by your committee. particu- 
larly the suggestions with respect to Fed- 
eral inspection of naval stores, its effect 
upon the producer, in so far as it might 
work a hardship upon the prompt mar- 
keiing of his product as rapidly as it is 
ready for the market, the limitations 
which it might place upon his markets— 
both State and interstate—and the expense 
which the consumer might eventually be 
required to bear because of such inspec- 
tion, together with the probable lmit 
which might be placed upon the consum- 
ers’ source of supply. 

This committee is of the opinion that 
Federal supervision and not Federal in- 
spection is what is required to eliminaie 
the evils and antiquated methods 
which have handicapped the indus- 
try. Therefore, in the preparation of 
the proposed National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association bill on naval 
stores, we have been guided by 
largely by the technical requirements of 
the industry in so far as they might be 
applicable to the principles of law as cov- 
ered by the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
Those who gave close attention to the 
conception, preparation, introduction and 
passage of that act, recognized the limit 
of power rightfully to be delegated to the 
department charged with the enforcement 
vf that admirable law— 

Recognized and permitted the Congress 
of these United States to legislate with 
defjniteness as to the fundamental prin- 
oi Ftes to be incorporated in a law, and 
did not delegate this authority to a de- 
partment whose function it would be to 
enforce the law— . 

Recognized the right of the American 
manufacturer to prepare his wares, sell 
and offer for sale his manufactured ar- 
ticles, provided his markings, branding 
and labels rightfully set forth the con- 
tents of the package, and all of this with- 
out Federal interference or assistance 

Recognized in the complete act and the 
provisions of its enforcement only two in- 
terested parties, namely, the producer and 
the consumer. 

And, as your committee . \ 
equity of such enunciated principles, it 
has been our endeavor to prepare and 
recommend to you the introduction of a 
bill in Congress, so broad jn its concep- 
tion as to include on terms of intimate 
equality the rights of the manufacturers 
of the wood and the gum products of the 
pine tree, with those of the consumer; so 
narrow as to preclude the possibility of 
either of the aforesaid producers or con- 
sumers not being afforded the broadest 
and most efficient protection offered by 
the exercising of the police power of the 
Federal Government. 

After preparing a naval stores bill your 
committee thought it unwise to propose 
the introduction of naval stores legisla- 
tion before the Sixty-fourth Congress o1 
the United States, confronted as has been 
that Congress with questions of national 
and international problems, but rather 
seeking to take advantage of these con- 
ditions to better acquaint the entire pro- 
ducing and consuming trade with the 
results to be attained by a harmonious, 
determined and concerted action looking 
to the eradication of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions confronting the industry. The en- 
couragement given your committee leads 
it to believe that in the postponement of 
this important subject we have acted for 
the best interests of every member of 
his association. 

The work of your committee has been 
made a pleasing one by the uniform 
courtesy extended and the cordial re- 
sponse given by those in charge of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

The conferences between our president, 
third vice-president and secretary sev- 
eral times in New York and Cleveland, 
and with the national councillor in Pitts- 
burgh, made possible the workings of this 
committee all during the year in absolute 
harmony with the administration. 

But it was left to the allied trade 
papers, assisted by the “‘Soap Gazette and 
Perfumer,”’ of New York, to disseminate 
the Association’s propaganda through 
their editorial columns—and how ably 
this was accomplished needs not our com- 
ment, each seeming to vie with the other 
as the facts were unfolded. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. BROOKE, 
F. L. COLBY, 
W. H, CRAWFORD, 
Chairman. 


holds to the 


The President:—What action was taken 
by the Board of Directors, Mr. Secretary, 
upon this report? 

The Secretary:—The report was read 
before the board meeting, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, chairman of the committee, being 


. @ member of the board, offered the fol- 


lowing resolution in connection with the 
report:— 


Naval Stores Resolution. 


Whereas, The Department o7 Agricul- 
ture. Bureau of Chemistry, is engaged in 
investigating the handling of weighing, 


OIL PAINT AND 


erading and transportation of Naval 
Stores 
Se it Hesolved, That the work of the 

Buroau of Chemistry be commended, the 

nope being expressed that the day will 

not be far distant when naval stores 
tandards will be establistiicd oy Federal 
enactment and that turpentine mav be 
purchased by weight instead of gauge, 
and rosin by net weight Instead of by the 
intiquated method «.f per 280 pounds 

Be it further Resolved, That the Sec- 
retary be and is hereby fnstructed to 
sond a copy of these resolutions to the 

Secretary of Agriculture for transmis- 

sion to the Bureau of Chemistry. 

Motion to adopt this resolution was 
regularly seconded and carried, after 
which the motion was made to refer the 
report to the convention as a matter of 
information, 

The President:—You have heard the 
report of the Naval Stores Committee 
and the recommendation of the Board o 
Directors? Is there any discussion? A! 
those in favor of the adoption of the 
report and the recommendation of the 
board will please signify by saying 
“Aye”; contrary “No.” It is so ordered. 

We will now adjourn to meet at 2 p. m. 
today in this room. Don't forget to bring 
the ladies with you. 


Fifth Session. 


Thursday Afternoon, October 12. 


The convention was called to order at 
2 p. m., President Cheesman in the chair. 

The President:—The convention will 
please come to order. 

The report of the National Golf Handi- 
capping Committee will be read by the 
secretary. 

The Secretary read the report. 

The President:—Gentlemen, you have 
heard the report of the National Golf 
Handicapping Committee Any discus- 
sion upon this report? If not, are you 
ready for the question? All those in 
favor of adopting the report as read will 
please signify by saying ‘“‘Aye’’; contrary 
“No.” It is so ordered. 

We will now pass to the 
resolutions: 


subject of 


Resolution from the Philadelphia 
Club on Cash Discounts. 
The Secretary:—The Paint Manufac- 


turers’ Club of Philadelphia submits the 
following resolutions: 

Wi.ereas, The terms of payment of a 
large proportion cf our members provide 
a ensh discount if pail within a stated 
period, and 


Whereas. Sometimes ia tie past he 
eash discount has veen allowed when 
remittance have not been received by 
the seller within the agreeal period, 


which practic has causs? to create with 
buyers a general laxity im refard to 
stipulated terms,-— 

tesolved, That the Arsociation urges 
all members to refuse to allow cash dis- 
counts untess the remittances are strict- 


ly in accordance ‘with the terms of pur- 
chase. 

Resolve, That it is not eullicient ex- 
use for aliowiag cash discount after the 


prescribed ‘imit nas expired, becaase the 
goods have not reached destination. 
Resolved, That the Secretary of this 

Association be and is hereby instructed 

© send a copv of this res lution to the 

aecretary of each local clib 

The President:—Read the action of the 
Board of Directors upon this report, 
Mr. Secretary., 

The Secretary:—It was moved that the 
secretary of the Association be instructed 
to send a copy of the resolution to the 
secretary of each club, which motion was 
indorsed. 

The President:—You have heard the 
resolution and the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors. Are you ready 
for the question? All those in favor of 
the resolution as read and approved by 
the Board of Directors will please sig- 





rify by saying ‘“‘Aye,” contrary ‘‘No.” 
It is so ordered. 
Resolutions in Regard to Eight- 


Hour Law. 


The Secretary:—(Second resolution of 


Philadelphia Club.) 


Whereas, There has been enacted a rail- 
Way wage law, establishing an eight-hour 
day basis for certain employes of carriers 
ed in interstate and foreign commerce 
and for other purposes; and 

Whereas, This law becomes operative 
January 1, 1917, and clearly and definitely 
stipulates that eight hours shail, in con- 
for labor and service, be deemed a 
work, and the measure or standani 

of a day's work for the purpose of reckon- 

ing the compensation for services of all 
employes of such carriers; and 

Whereas, The President of these United 
States shall appoint a commission which 
shall observe the operation and effects of 
the institution of this law; 

Resolved, That we disapprove of such law 
and deplore the surrender of the principle 
of arbitration and the yielding of reason 
to force; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be and is 
hereby instructed to acquaint the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States with our 
action; and be it further 

Resolved, That such chamber be diligently 
urged to appoint a committee, which com- 
mittee shall also investigate the operation 
and effects of the institution of this law; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That such committee be em- 
powered 10 submit this matter to a referen- 
dum vote of such chamber, when and as 
such vote shall be deemed by them ad- 
visable. 

The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this report? 

Che Secretary:—lt was moved that the 
board endorse the resolution and the mo- 
tion was seconded, but afterwards with- 
drawn in favor of a motion to refer it 
to the incoming Executive Committee. 
This later motion prevailed. 

The President:—You haye heard the 
resolution from the Philadelphia Club 
and the recommendation of the Board of 
Directors that it be referred to the in- 
coming Executive Committee. Are you 
ready for the question? All those in favor 
of indorsing the action of the board, 
please signify by saying ‘‘Aye,”’ contrary 
“N».”’ It is so ordered. , 


Protection of 
The Secretary:—(Third 

Philadelphia Club.) 
Whereas, The revenue and tariff reduc- 











American Industry. 


resolution of 
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tion measure, known as “‘the Underwood 
act’’ during the period of nine months in 
which it was in operation before the open- 
ing of the conflict now prevailing in Eu- 
rope, caused untold misery to American 
manufacturers and labor; and 

Whereas, The members of the Paint Man- 
ufacturers’ Olub of Philadelphia are unani- 
mous in ‘their belief that were it not for 
the conditions arising out of the conflict 
abroad, the people of the United States 
would now be in a state of misery never 
equaled in the history of our country, not 
excepting 1857; and 

Whereas, It is the further belief of the 
members of the club that steps should be 
taken to ward off the disaster which is 
bound to happen when the war ceases; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia asks the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to in 
turn petition the Congress of the United 
States to immediately take the necessary 
steps to prepare a revenue measure 10 
succeed the present law, said measure to 
have as its foundation stone the protection 
of American labor in every industry, irre- 
spective of sectional or other issues; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Paint Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
believe that every industry connected with 
the paint business should have adequate 
and pro rata protection whether the mate- 
rial be an ore, as taken from the ground, 
a chemical in process, or a paint or varnish 
prepared and ready for the brush. 


The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this re- 
port? 


The Secretary:—It was moved and regu- 
larly seconded that this resolution be re- 
ferred to the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee. 

fhe President:—You have heard the 
resolution from the Philadelphia Club 
and the recommendation from the Board 
of DirecfOrs that it be referred to the 
incoming Executive Committee. Are you 
ready for the question? All those In 
faver please signify by saying “Aye,” 
contrary ‘“‘No.” It is so ordered. 


Resolution on the Stephens Bill. 

The eretarv:—Resolution presented to 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation bv the National Councillor, 
Charles T. Caspar. 

Whereas, The abolishment of uniform re- 
tail prices on standard goods is directly in 
the interest of large aggregations of capi- 
tal operating through systems of chain 
stores and mail order houses which, when- 
ever possible, have adopted the practice of 
advertising articles of known merit and es- 
tabiished value at cut rates or below cost 
for the purpose of creating the impression 
that their entire stocks are bargains; and 

Whereas, In this way the uninformed 
consuming public is attracted to buy large 
quantities unknown goods at unwar- 
ranted cost; and 

Whereas. It is in the public interest that 
dishonest methods of doing business, injur- 
ing honest merchants and encouraging a 
monopoly in retailing should be prevented; 
and 

Whereas, The business welfare of every 
merchant not in the control of said combi- 
nations of capital is threatened; and 

Whereas, The bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Stephens of Ne- 
braska (H. R. 13568) and in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Ashurst of Arizona (S. 
5064) is a measure that will protect the 
public and give independent merchants an 
opportunity to do business under legitimate 
conditions; therefore be it 

Resolved. That the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association in convention as- 
sembled, heartily indorses the Stephens- 
Ashurst bill and urges the United States 
Senators and the Congressmen to favor that 
mcnsure, and to use their influence in hav- 
ing it enacted by Congress. 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to send a copy of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to each 























member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
to every member of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and the 
secretary of the 
League, 


The 
o 


American Fair Trade 
President:—What 
of Direttors 


action did the 
take upon this re- 


Secretary.—It was received but 
changed in the wording to read “urges 


United States Senator, etc.” With this 
slight change the resolution was in- 
dorsed, 

The President:—You have heard the 


from the national councillor 
and the action taken by the Board of 
Directors. Are you ready for the ques- 
tion? All those in favor of approving the 
resGluticn and the action of the board 
will please signify by saying ‘Aye,’ con- 
trary “No.”” Tt is so ordered. 

[ might read in connection with this a 
telegram which has just been received. 

The American Fair ‘Trade League 
seuds cordial greetings and warmly ap- 
preciates co-operation of National Paint, 


resulution 


Oi and Varnish Association in promot- 
ing causes of Afonest advertising and 
honest merchandising %s represented in 


Stephens’ Standari Price Bill. Victory 

is in sight, hut can only be won by 

continuance of earnest incividual work. 

The Secretary:—The following resolu- 
tion was received from the Chicago 
Club:— 

Whereas, I: is extremely difficult to 
obtain reliable statistics of the paint, 
oil and varnish industry, 

Be it resolved, That a Statistic Com- 
mitee be appointed by the president, 
representing the various industrics aftil- 
iated with tha National Paint, Oi] and 
Varnish Association, whore duty it shall 
be to secure data of the paint, ofl anil 
varnish industry, both for reference to 
the members of the Assoviation, as well 
as to supplying statisties to tae Na- 
tional Bureau at Washington, as may 
be required. 

The President:—What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this reso- 
lution, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary:—It was regularly moved 
and seconded that the resolution be in- 
dorsed. 

The President:—You have 
resolution from the Chicago 
the action taken by the Board of Direc- 
tors Are you ready for the question? 
All those in favor of the resolution and 
the action of the board, will please sig- 
nify by saying *‘Aye,” contrary “No.” It 
is so ordered, 





heard the 
Club and 





Resolution Concerning 
Rates and Wages, 


The Secretary:—The 


Railroad 


following resolu- 





tions were submitted by Mr. Howard 


Elting, of the Chicago Club:— 


Whereas, The Chamber of Commerce 
of the Tinited States, after a referen- 
dun, recommended to Congress an in- 
quiry Into the whole question of rail- 
road waves and hovnrs, and suggested 
that the Interstate Commerce Cammis- 
sion be the body delegated to make this 
inquiry, and 

Whereas, The Interstate Commerce 
Committ2e of ihe Senate declined to 
srant a hearing upon this suggestion of 
the Chamber of Commerca, then before 
it as a joint resolution. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That the 
‘hamber of Commerce of the United 
States be urgad to purstte its plan and 
eadeavor to secure on its own behalf. or 
through some other medium, the infor- 
mation which it desired to have gath- 
ered through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, In ord?r that the business 
interests and the enern! public ‘nay 
come to understand fully the measure of 
the tax likely to he assessed against 
them in event the eight-nour wage day 
is made a matter of iegislation as af- 
fecting all railroad employes, and par- 
ticularly the cost m event punitive over- 
time is made a pact of this legislation 
ut the coming session of Congress, and 

Re it further resolved, That it be 
sugrested to the Cnamber of Coimmerce 
of the United States tnat its Failroad 
Commiitee should also be charged with 
the duty of following up the hearings 
tu be held unier S, J. Res, GO, and to 
report to the constituent members, from 
time to time, the chumber’s recommien- 
daticns with regard to action upon all 
of these road mutters. 


The President:—What action did the 
Loard of Directors take upon this resolu- 





The Secretary:—The resolution was re- 
ceived and indorsed. 

I'he President:—You have heard the 
resolution offered by Mr. Elting and the 
action of the board. Are vou ready for 
the question? Al] those in favor of adopt- 
ing the resolution and confirming the 
action of the board, please signify by 
ing “‘Aye,’’ contrary ‘“‘No.” It is so 
ordered, 





Clean-Up and Paint-Up Resolutions 
from New England. 


rhe Secretary:—The following is from 
the New England Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club*— 
The plan of offering a silver loving cup 
to the city or town tn New England 
showing by detailed report that it has 
carried on the most thorough and efli- 
ent Clean-lp Campaign has proved 
such a ureat ‘neentive to cities and 
towns in this section that we believe it 
<hould be adopted in a National way. 
We therefore recommend to the incom- 
ing Finance ani Audit Commitiee in 
charge of the 1917 Clean-up and Paint-up 
Campaign that it endeavor to put into 
operation the following plan for con- 
ducting the 1917 campaign:— 
The National Fureau shall divide the 


country into sections or zones, possibly 
eight or ten bainzy Aecessury. 
To the city that shall show, by de- 


tailed report. that it has conducted the 
most thorough and best managed cam- 
paign in its zone, thera shall be given 


a silver loving cup or some suitable 
Drize as a reward for [ts work; then 
there shall be a csranl prize. to be 


awarded to the city that makes the 
best showing in all the zones, thus one 
city may win «a prize for the best city 
in its particular zone and also the grand 
prize for the best city In all the zones 

The National WVureau shall determine 
t certain standard of work and shall 
prepare a prize contest blank containing 
twenty questions or more covering all 
phases of the Clean-up work. All cities 
ind towns competing for the prize shall 
inswer these twenty w«uestions, and 
their work is to be ju@ged by the an- 
swers made, 

As a further incentive to induce a 
large number of cities and towns to 
organize camp4j¢13, we recommend that 
the National 3nc-eau determine on a 
eertvin standard of Clean-up work and 
any city or town whose report demon- 
strates that they have achieved that 
standard, sha‘l be awarded a_ banner 
or pennant of such size and character 
as can be exhibited on a public build- 
ing or flag wole, indicating that they 
have achieved the <iistinction of becom- 
ing a “Class A” city or town. 

Through the medium of these awar’s 
we believe that sufficient interest can 
be arcused to insure not miy move 
campaigne, but also beter campaigns in 
1:947. 

The nearby cities and towns to those 
cities and towns who sare in “Class AA, 
or have won the award, will be stirred 
io emulate them and will, in the suc- 
.eeding campaigns, strive hard to ovt- 
shire their neighbors, and thus through 
friendly rivalry will the greatest effi- 
ciency be achieved, 


Entrance Fee. 


We believe that to enter into the 
contest for the various trophies, each 
contesting committee should pay an en- 
trance fee, to be determined probably 
by its population, the entrance fee can 
be made noninal, but will add greatly 
to the incentive of the cities to do 
greater work, and also add to the ava'l- 
abie funds of the National Committee. 


National Publicity. 


Te bring this plan forcibly to the 
attention of the yxeaeral public, we be- 
tieve that advertisements of not ‘ess 
than a page in space should be run in 
a few mediums having a national cir- 
culation, thes2 advertisements to tell 
of the remarkable effects that former 
campaigns have had in the betterment 
of civic conditions, throughout the na- 
tion, also to give full information in 
regard to the prizes offerel in connec- 
tion with the W917 campaien and how 
to obtain them, 











Appropriation. 


We tkelieve that an appropriation from 
interested manufacturers larger than 
raised in 1916 can be obtained without 
imposing sreater burden upon tne paint 
and varnish interests, by broadening the 
campaign out nd appealing to var‘ous 
other business interests that are greatly 
benefited by campa'gas of this kind. 
The President:—What action did the 

Board of Directors take upon the report? 

The Secretary:—The Board of Directors 
referred the resolution to the Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up Bureau. 

The President:—You have heard the 
resolution from the New England Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club and the action 








taken by the Board of Directors. Are 
you ready for the question? 
Mr. Morton:—Mr, President, I realize 


that we can not, as an Association, take 
action upon this matter as it is in the 
hands of this committee composed of 
delegates from several other associations, 
but it seems to me it would be very help- 
ful in the conducting of next year’s cam- 
paign, if we could nave an expression of 
some kind as to_how this plan appeals 
to the ones present here, and if there is 
no great objection, 1 would like to just 
have at this time a sort of informal bal- 
lot, not to be placed upon the record in 
any way, but perhaps those who think it 
is a good plan might raise their right 
hands and those who feel the other way 
by a like sign. Just to get an expression 
of opinion here that I think would be 
valuable to the incoming committee and 
also would be valuable to the New Eng- 
land Ciub in making their plans for next 
year, and if the convention is willing to 
give unanimous consent to an informal 
ballot of this kind, I think it would be 
appreciated by the New England Club. 

Mr. Caspar:—If it is the sense of the 
convention that we take a vote on this, 
I would suggest that we first hear from 
Mr. Clark. We have heard from one side 
of the proposition, I think we should 
hear from the other. 

Mr. Clark:—Mr. Chairman, I would sim- 
ply state something about the policy of 
the bureau in this connection. As to 
the first recommendation on prize con- 
tests, we believe in prize contests. We 
have been brought to that belief by 
the signal success of the New England 
contests, under Mr. Morton's chairman- 
ship, and I may say that for two or 
three years, though we have had these 
contests, or rather local communities 
have had these contests, at the present 
time I suppose there are in our office 
twelve or tifteen different batches of photo- 
graphs from different towns on which we 
have been asked to act as judges. A job 
that we never like! We urge them al- 
Ways to get. somebody else to do that, but 
occasionally we have to accede to this. 
In the matter of a national or standard- 
ized contest, the difficulties are many. 
this movement, first of all, is a demo- 
cratic movement, based upon the princi- 
ple of local self-government, and accord- 
ing to the community, in each case, the 
right to their own organization and 
methods that their knowledge of local 
conditions suggests. 

It must be obvious that a set of ques- 
tions, you say there are twenty named 
there, that would be applicable in New 
England, might not be applicable in Mis- 
sissippi o rin Chicago, or elsewhere. Also 
that there might come the matter of the 
auspices under which this was to be done. 
Next year a number of the States will 
have State-wide campaigns under vari- 
ous auspices. In Ohio the campaign will 
doubtless be under the State Fire War- 
den. In Iowa it will be under the leading 
commercial club. In Texas, it will be 
under the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. All these people have their own 
ideas. They have things that they want 
to emphasize. In some places the date 
for the beginning of a campaign is two or 
three months earlier than say in New 
England or in Chicago. It may be that 
in future years things can be so stand- 
ardized that nation-wide contests will be 
practicable, but I want to assure Mr. 
Morton, as 1 did this spring when 1 
thanred him for some concrete sugges- 
tions that he made on this subject, and 
the correspondence has been followed up 
and J have urged him, as he knows, to 
give us further ideas on that, because Mr. 
Morton is better posted on these contests 
and the details of them than anybody I 
know. The bureau is working on this 
thing and it is sold on this prize contest 
idea, and it is going to encourage con- 
tests wherever it can in cities, in States, 
or perhaps in sections. 

Now, as to this matter of advertising, 
this movement, as has been said, has 
already secured 320,000 more publicity, and 
I beg of you to consider the kind of pub- 
licity. It is the stuff that is spoken from 
the heart in the editorial columns and 
the contributed pages of the best journals 
in the country that has secured more 
of that—more inches of that—more pages 
of it—than any other propaganda in the 
country. That is a fact, a verifiable fact 
and on $20,000 we have secured, 1 say, 
more than other propagandas that have 
run into a quarter of a million dollars 
a year. Now. that has been secured, 
why? Because the public, the editers, 
publicists, the representatives of organ- 
izations and the presidents and secre- 
taries of such organizations, and the 
American Civic Association, and the 
Journal of the Federation of Women 
Clubs, and a dozen others recognize more 
even than the paint trade recognizes the 
difference between this movement and the 
scores of propagandas that are almost 
purely commercial in their character. 
That makes it important for us to hus- 
band that confidence, that belief; it makes 
it important for us to carefully refrain 
from anything that would lead the pub- 
lic te associate us with things like orange 
week and dress-up week and electrical 
prosperity week and all of those things. 

I think it must be patent to us, as busi- 
ness men, that once we put an ad. say 
in the Saturday Evening Post, that will 
serve notice upon publicists everywhere 
that we were wrong in this thing—it is 
not a great civic movement; it is purelya 
commercial enterprise with people who 
have the money to spend for that pur- 
pose. ‘‘We are deeply disappointed in this 
and we will lay down on it and our 
further interest in it will be on what we 
can get out of it.” 

Now, I want to say another thing and 
I want you to appreciate the personal 
standpoint from which I speak on this. 
I think it is eminently proper for me to 
do so. I have personally, from the out- 
set of this movement and before it had 
the support of the trade, solicited cn my 
personal responsibility the. recognition 
and co-operation of the leading civic or- 
ganizations in this country. I assured 
them that they would never be sorry 
that they gave us the use of their names 
and the names of their organizations and 
the facilities of their mail lists. They 
saw at once the difference between this 
movement, as it was described then and 
as it was established, from an ordinary 
commercial propaganda, I don’t want to 
be, and I don’t think the paint trade 
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wants to be in the position of humiliating 
that constituency of people who came 
into this without begrudging the com- 
mercial interest in the paint trade, but 
instead admiring it and insisting upon it 
as they did the first month, that it should 
be a straightforward clean-up and paint- 
up slogan and under that name and guise 
use their names with the express pro- 
viso, as published at that time, that the 


name should be exchanged from the Na- 
tional Clean-Up Bureau, as it was orizg- 


inally established in May, 1912, to the Na- 
tional Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign 
Bureau, as it was changed the next 
month. Now, I don’t mean to speak with 
any feeling at all. There ought not to be 


any personal feeling between any of us 
here. Certainly [I have none at all] to- 
ward Mr. Morton, who is the leader in 
this and whose intense interest in the 


work and whose ability and achievement 


in the New England campaign entitled 
him not only to the respect and consid- 
eration of this organization, but to the 


Eureau and the Finance and Audit Com- 
inittee, for everything that he suggests, 
and that I think he will say has always 
been accorded him in any suggestions 
he has made to us. I don’t want to 
commit myself as definitely against any 
of these things that are proposed. Ten 
years from now, five years from now, 
maybe two years from now some of these 
things, for example, perhaps a_ national 
standardization of campaigns and of rules 
fer the contests may be _ possible. I 
frankly say that I think such a stanc- 
ardization is not possible now. We are 
working towards that; we are getting 
results. We feel—I feel that your Finance 
and Audit Committee has given a great 
deal of thought to this work. Most of 
them have been in it from the first and 
they have to look at it from a national 
Way, just as the bureau does, and we 
don't want to prescribe for Chicago or 
Denver or New England or Mississippi 
or the South, in which a great campaign 
is to be launched next spring. 

We want each community to recognize 
the rights of other communities and not to 
handicap other communities. We want 
each community in the whole nation to 
have the example and the stimulation of 
communities 


the achievements of other 
and we think that under this present 
den.ccratic home-rule system with such 
information from the whole field as we 
have given every community, that we 
are getting toward the object that Mr. 
Morton has in mind. (Applause.) 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Chairman, if I may 


be permitted to say a few words more, 
I have only the most kindly feelings 
toward the last speaker and if anything 
I say is going to be construed as bitter 
feelings in any way, I would rather not 
push this thing at all. My only thought 
in that matter is just simply to get the 
consensus of opinion of the minds here. 

I know that in our New England com- 
mittee we have had things brought up 
that, when first suggested, did not appeal 
to me at all. I was opposed to them, 
and later on I turned around and saw 
the wisdom of the change, and so it was 
simply with that idea of making a little 
progress that we brought these matters 


up at the New England Club meeting 
and we had this communica;ion before 
us. I think perhaps the members do not 


clearly understand what we mean by 
this national advertising, and I have 
some copy here which I wish the mem- 
bers io look over and see what _ the 
proposition is and understand it. It is 
not like the regular paid advertising; it 
is a proposition to get the general public 
to send in and obtain information about 
the campaign and how to organize and 
to get the thing out in a broader way 
than is possible by circulating these re- 
quests for plan folders that we send out 
with our bills and statements in the way 
we are now doing. 

If the convention is willing, I would 
just like to show these two suggestions 
for adveriisements. This is one of the 
suggested advertisements for a page ad- 
vertisement in some live medium having 
a national circulation. It brings out_the 
feature of protecting the babies. ‘‘Pro- 
tect your babies” is the heading. ‘Hel 
make your town a healthier, better place 
in which to live.”” It goes on to speak 
about the safeguarding of babies and the 
progress that has been made in this 
work and then it features a cup here 
which will be in the nature of a prize 
cup, given to the communities doing th 
best work. In the corner of the adver- 
tisement is the coupon which reads, 
“National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau:—I am interested in start- 
ing a clean-up and paint-up campaign. 
(Name of city and town.) Please send 
me, free of cost, complete information 
and Instructions.”’ 

Now, at the bottom of this advertise 
ment, it might be well to print in here, 
“The cost of the advertisement is paid 
by voluntary contributions from the 
members of these associations,’ which 
would show the general public that we 
are simply putting this out in a way to 
get this matter squarely before the 
people, and in a perfectly frank way, 
iust along the line of advertisements we 
saw recently, by the Republican party, 
soliciting the contributions to the cam- 
paign fund in some of the large mediums 
that have a tremendous circulation. 

This other one features the children. 
“Children are the city’s greatest asset. 
Keep them strong and healthy by clean 
surroundings.’’ These advertisements, I 
think, are quite attractive and will put 
the thing squarely before the masses ot 
the people. We don’t need to run many 
of them, but, just at the time when we 
want to get people interested, we can 
reach sO many more than it is possible 
to reach by sending out requests fe 
plan folders that we send out in our bills 
and statements. 

I don’t think we will lose 
licity. I have talked to a number of 
advertising men and other men in re- 
gard to it and I can’t find but what 
eight out of ten think we will get just 
as much free publicity as we have been 
getting, even if we put a few advertise- 
ments of this kind in the large national 
mediums. I would like to have the mem- 
bers look these over and give it a little 
consideration. 

Mr. Clark:—I want to correct a mis- 
understanding by Mr. Morton. He has 
referred here today to these folders that 
are distributed by the manufacturers and 
jobbers in their bills, and so on. Now 
right here, I don’t want to minimize the 


any pub- 
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importance of that thing. That folder is 
the link that connects the trade, through 
the dealers and the master painters, wit. 
this movement throughout the nation, 
but the organization is in no way 
pendent upon that. We address prob- 
ably every commercial club secretary in 
the country. We address probably over 
seven thousand women’s clubs in 
country. There are about fifteen nation: 
organizations of that sort that run into 
a terrifically huge mailing list, to which 
we send the printed matter on our own 
motion, and with these blanks in a little 
different form, that they send in to us. 
In addition to that, these organizations— 


such institutions as the Russell Sage 
Foundation and the secretary of the 
American Civic Association, and the 
American Civic Bureau in New York— 


all refer inquiries to them for community 
improvement literature, and things like 
that, to the National Clean-up and Paint- 
up Campaign Bureau, as the one source 
of best information and inspiration for 
such work. 

Mr. Andrews:—I was just going to ask 
Mr. Clark how many towns they heard 
from the year before last. 

Mr. Clark:—It was in the nelghborhood 
of fifty-eight hundred, I think. 


Mr. Andrews:—And last year? 
Mr. Clark:—This last campaign, in the 
neighborhood of seven thousand. Now, I 


don’t say “heard from” because we have 
heard from more than that. We have 
evidence of activity and responses in the 
matter of seven thousand towns. 


Mr. Andrews:—That is an increase of 
about twenty per cent. As I understand 


it, the trade, as it runs now, finds some 
difficulty in getting sufficient money to 
carry on the work as it is now conducted, 
and to go into page advertisements of 
this sort would necessarily run into a 
good deal of money. As I said this morn- 
ing, that is quite an essential factor in 
the running of this campaign—the money. 


Now, I believe that page ads, modified 
to some extent, would be a_ splendid 
thing, eliminating all trade connections, 
all that sort of thing. It would be a 
good thing run in conjunction with the 
other, but as an advertiser, I am con- 


vinced myself, although I may be wrong, 
that the direct method of advertising, 
where you appeal to the civic pride and 
the civie organizations in the different 
localities, is of much more benefit than 
the advertising that is outlined In this 
page that you have there, although that 
in conjunction with the other work 
would be of great benefit. 3ut personally 
I do not see, just now, where we are 
going to get this additional money that 
wonld be necessary to carry on the 
propaganda to that extent, and in order 
to put it right before us, I would make 
a motion that this matter be left to the 
committee with power to adopt such part 
of it as they may think they have tho 
money to pay for, and that would be a 
real addition to the work that they have. 


Mr. Clark:—I will second that motion, 
Mr. Chairman. 
The President:—It Is hardly necessary 


to make that motion, as the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Directors is that the 
resolution be referred to the Clean-up and 
Paint-up Bureau. 

Mr. Andrews:—I will withdraw it. 

Mr. Somers:—I would like to take issue 
with the chair, as it seems to me that 
it simply refers this entire matter with- 
out any expression of approval or dis- 
approval on the part of this Association. 
What I gather from this discussion here 
is that Mr. Morton has presented a plan 
to which the New England Paint Club 
has committed itself, believing that it 
presents an effective way of getting the 
publicity that organization is seeking. 
He asks this Association for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove. Before Mr. An- 
drews spoke, I was about to make the 
same motion or a similar motion, that 
the matter be referred by this Associa- 
tion, with the approval of the Asso- 
ciation, to the bureau for their full con- 
sideration. and that they make such 
practical. use of it as indicated in Mr. 
Angrews’ motion. It does seem to me 
that referring the matter to them dces 
not dispose of it at all. It should carry 
with it some expression, and then the 
Executive Committee of this Association, 
which the bureau really is, must pass 
upon them, and dissect and amalgamate 
the various issues presented. They will 
present to us reasons why this plan is 
impracticable, if it be impracticable. 
They will find a method for adopting 
such portions of it as come within the 
limitations of their resources, so I think 
it is quite proper that the Association 
at least should not sidestep an important 
matter of this kind, but should give the 
bureau some indication of its feeling, so 
that the bureau may exercise its power 
to adopt or reject such parts of it as they 
seem advisable or unwieldy or impossible, 
as indicated In Mr. Andrews’ motion. I 
think the motion ought to be considered 
by the house. 

Mr. Morton:—Mr. Andrews spoke about 
the fund and T happen to know of two 
pledges, and they are of a thousand dol- 
lars each, that are tentative upon some 
plan of this kind being adopted so that. 
if we could know in some way about 
whether the committee was going to 
consider anything of this kind, or if an‘ 
action of this kind were going to be 
taken, it would help. And in —— to 
adaver- 


these advertisements, the firm of r 
tising agents that have_ presented this 
idea have also stated that, this being 


an altruistic movement. any commissions 
which they might receive from inserting 
any of this advertising will be turned 
back into the fund and that they do not 
desire to make any profit out of plac’: 
any advertising of this kind. They 
realize that it would not be proper for 
them to attempt to make money out of a 
thing of this kind, and it simply places 
this advertisement at the exact cost to 
them, and, if they get a commission for 
publishing it, they will turn it back into 
the fund. These matters are all pending, 
whether we approve this idea or what 
we proposed to do. I think it would be 
splendid if we could have some little 
expression here of how we feel about it. 
Mr. Elting:—I think this question and 
the discussion of it at this particular 
time is very opportune. I have received, 
in the years gone by, a great deal of 
inspiration from Mr. Morton. I would 
write him from Chicago and he would 
write me of what they were doing in 
New England and the great advantage 
to all of us in coming down here to 
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these conventions to exchange ideas. I 
believe every man is encouraged to do 
more, if he feels that his questions are 
going to be discussed. I think one of 
the great difficulties, when we come to 
these conventions, is to get enough 
people to discuss the reports or any mat- 
ter that is brovght up on the floor of 
the convention, thanks to our entertain- 
ment committee, who keep us busy at 
all times of the day and night, and that 
has prevented some of us from getting 


here. While I was listening to Mr. Mor- 
ton, it occurred to me that we should 
take into consideration this question of 
prizes. I feel that in the city of Chi- 
cago, for instance, that I can persuade 
them, as an organization which repre- 
sents a great many thousand people, 


it might be interesting in some sort of 
campaign of this sort—I mean they 1 
offer a prize. 

As Mr. Andrews has well said, and he 
and I have been trying to raise money 
for this particular scheme for a great 
many years, it showed that we have 
comparatively little money to work on 
Even now, after this convention is prac- 
tically over, we have not ten thousand 
dollars subscribed. That is a mere drop 
in the bucket. Other organizations can 
ralse millions, where we raise thousands. 
But it seems to me that this ought to 
be referred, with our approval, to the 
Central Committee, they to discuss it 
thoroughly, as Mr. Andrews said, an 
Mr. Somers, and if then they can find 
some way to persuade business organiza- 
tions, like the associations of commerce 
in the various cities, to do something 
of this kind, undoubtedly we can accom- 
plish something, at least we should try, 
and every idea that comes up before 
this convention, I believe, should be given 
the most serious consideration, 

I should like to see Mr. Morton backed 
up thoroughly. Mr. Morton is to be part 
of the official family this year. He is 
<oing to be in on important conferences 
that are going to affect us, and out of 
those discussions I hope something of 
zo00d will come. 

Mr. Callahan:—What is the motion? 
_The President:—There is only one mo- 
tion before the house. Mr. Andrews with- 
drew his motion. We are now acting 
upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors which referred to the reso- 
lution of the Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau. 

Mr. Andrews:—Mr. 
offer that motion as a substitue for that 
I made a few moments ago. 

The President:—Do I hear Mr. Andrews’ 
motion seconded? 

Motion is seconded. 


Chairman, I will 


Mr. Callahan:—I rather take it. Mr. 
President, that the stamp of approval 
that this body would put upon a propo- 


sition of this kind would entail its being 
carried out, to a certain extent at least 
by the committee. Mr. Clark has re- 
fered to what I might call the delicate 
condition governing the amount of public- 
ity and circulation that he has been able 
to attz.ch to this movement, and that it 
might be put in jeopardy by such a pro- 
posal. I don't know whether it would or 
not. 

I think I am in the same position as 
everybody as to the merits of the situa- 
tion as presented by Mr. Morton. I have 
been to St. Louis. I have been in the 
flice of this committee and I have seen 
books there as large as your desks. I 
don't know where they ever procured 
even the blank books: and they would be 
filled with publicity, given free and gratis. 

Now this cemmittee, under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Clark and Mr. Minehart and 
his other associates, have developed this 
movement themselves virtually, and there 
is a degree of delicacy connected with it, 
and I certainly wouldn’t like this Associa- 
tion to even approve a plan unless they 
know it was all right. I couldn’t approve 
of it; I don't know whether it is all right 
cr not. I think the original motion of 
the Board of Directors should stand, that 
it be referred to this committee. [ know 
that from the experience which that com 
mittee his had in all angles of this mat- 
ter, particularly the delicate matter that 
I have referred to, they alone, in their 
wisdom will know the right course to 
pursue. Therefore, I hope that the orig- 
inal motion will prevail : 

Mr. Hyde:—I[ have listened to the argu- 
ments on both sides, and I agree partly 
with some and partly with others. I 
think this is a great thing for the future 
of the country. Personally, I know that 
the city of Chicago got a lot of advertis- 
ing and we got it free. I know that just 


as soon as we let it be known through- 
oul the country that the Campaign Bu- 
reau has money to spend we will lose 
that. We had in the city of Chicago last 
year a campaign that would have cost 
at least $10,000. I had publicity in the 
Chicago Examiner alone that I think 


would amount to some forty-odqd pages of 


editorials, which can’t be bought. The 
Chicago Tribune and other papers gave 
us considerable help in the way of edi- 
torials, which can’t be bought. 


There is no objection at all to advertis- 
ing if it is done in a way that will carry 
the :movression to the country that it is 
an altruistic movement. ‘There can be 
loving-cups offered as an incentive to 
create interest in campaigns. National 
advertising may help this cause later on, 
when we are more firmly established, but 
I don’t think it would now. TI think it 
would be a mistake for this organization 
to refer this to the committee with its 
stamp of approval, to follow it through 
or take or leave what part it might see 
fit. Personally, I think some of the sug- 
gestions are good, but I would hate to 
see it passed. 

[ know that, in the city of Chicago 
last year we had a committee appointed 
of 20 able men. That was a fine start, 
but I want to tell vou that those %4 
men in the city of Chicago did the work. 
The only way that you can make a man 
clean out his back yard is to start him 
to clean it, and that is what we have 
had to do in Chicago. Is is the same 
way with advertising. I don’t know that 
advertising would start a movement in a 
town unless vou got right in there and 
started the same as we did. 

The people all through the country know 
that there is a Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign on, and all we have got to 
do is to get these organizations working, 
and that is what we are doing in every 
spot and place that we can 
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I should hate to see this matter go to 
the bureau with any string tied to it. 
Let them use their own discretion. I be- 
lieve that they are opem and ready to 
listen to good suggestions, and any sug- 
gestion will be received with open arms 
Il would hate to have this Association re- 


vise that report or suggestion of the 
EXxecuiive Committee, 
Mr, Elting:—To clear my position, I dv 


not want te go on record in favor of the 
advertising feature. My point was that, 
as fur as prizes were concerned, I thought 
that something of that kimd could be 
worked out. I think that the committee 
should be free to act so far as any paid 
advertising is concerned, 

Mr. Somers:—I want to say that 
discovered considerable misapprehension 
existing in the minds of the men who 
have discussed this question. I ain not 
g0ing tu discuss the issue involved ner 
attempt to seek reasons for or against 
the adoption of an advertising proposi- 
tion, but I want to direct your attention 
to the purpose of Mr. Andrews’ resolu- 
tion, which specifically states that it 
shall be referred to the bureau for con- 
sideration, with the approval of this Asso- 
ciation of such features of it as may be 
made usable in the interests of the As- 
sociation. That isn’t the exact language 
of the motion, but that is the purpose of 
the motion. 

This Association would not sit here to- 
day and refer any matter to a committee 
in a dictatorial sense. We do not impose 
upon them any specific condition. We do 
not direct them to do any particular 
thing. We do not tie them down to any 
pariicular policy. We do not say:—‘‘You 
must adopt this’ or “you must not adopt 
that feature of it,’’ but we say to these 
gentlemen of judgment and good sense, 
who have been entrusted for years witn 
the full confidence of this organization, 
tu take this proposition that comes from 
the New England Paint Club, which is a 
substantial part of this organization. They 
come here in good faith and after de 
liberation they have adopted this as a 
feasiole scheme, according to their judg- 
met. 


I have 


Mavbe their judgment is limited; per- 
haps it is more boundless than we ap- 
preciate. But they say, ““We ask you to 
take this and consider it.” 

Mr. Andrews’ motion is to take this, 
approve of the main principle involved 
that is, the publicity principle—and refer 
it to a committee in whom you have cen- 
fidence; men of judgment, of intelligence, 
of perception, of sound business princt- 
ples, who are actuated by a sole desire 


to do the best thing they can in the dis- 
charge of the duty that you have im- 
posed upon them, and take so much of it, 
adopt so much of it as you think can 
be put into actual practice; reject the 
part of it or all of it, if it be found to 
be impracticable. If you find that that 
scheme would take a great deal more 
money than is appropriated, the whole 
scheme would be réjected. They are to 
use their best judgment. 

| want to make my position perfectly 
clear, as not attempting to discuss the 
feature involved here, the advertising 
feature, not desiring to confirm any pol- 


icy nor asking you to confirm any par- 
ticular policy, but let us take the sug- 
gestion for what it is worth and give 


it co a committee competent to make the 
best use of it. 

Mr. Minehart:—As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Finance and Audit, I 
might say that this proposition has not 
been presented te our committee. Our 
committee represents five great national 
organization, not this organization alone, 
but four other national organizations, and 
I will say that we are very glad to have 
suggestions from any national organiza- 
tion or any unit of a national organization 
or any subscribers, and it certainly 
should receive due consideration from 
our committee. 1] can personally see no 
objection whatever to this resolution, 
with Mr. Andrews’ amendment, and Tf 
am sure that if this matter is placed be- 


fore this new committee, the incoming 
committee, that it will receive due con- 
sideration. I cannct see how this or- 


ganization, or the paint grinders alone, 
can, commit a committee of fifteen, repre- 
senting five great national organizations. 

Mr. Caspar:—Following Mr. Somers’ re- 
marks, I am quite sure that Mr. Andrews 
would word his resolution a little differ- 
ently, and I would suggest that Mr. An- 
drews make his resolution again to con- 
form with the splendid speech that Mr. 
Somers made. 

Mr. Callahan:—Mr. President, if he 
makes that amendment to the amend- 
ment, saying that the committee can re- 
ject any part of it or throw it out, I be- 
lieve that we are back to the original 
motion. 

The President:—That was my idea and 
it was Mr. Andrews’ idea, but Mr. Som- 
ers seemed to catch something else. 

Mr. Andrews:—It wasn’t my idea en- 
tirely, but I was willing to take your 
elucidation. My motion was that the 
matter be referred to the committee with 
power to adopt such part of it as they 
felt would be a proper addition to the 
scheme which they have in mind and 
which they have the funds to pay for. I 
think that when anyone comes here with 
suggestions, they should be treated with 
some consideration. ; 

Now, there are some things ir. connec- 
tion with this that are good, and I think 
that the committee could adopt some pare 
of it, probably, with the fund that they 
have. When you have a committee re- 
port or any report come here, in which 
there are some suggestions, to simply re- 
fer it to the committee without any 
further thought, seems to me to be treat- 
my it in a little less respectful manner 
than to take it up in the way that I sug- 
gest. which in no way confiicts with the 
original motion of the directors. 

‘To criticise the thing here in open meet- 
ing seems unnecessary, because we have 
a committee which has done very efficient 
work and Colonel Cullahan has already 
pointed out the immense publicity that 
we have had, which has cost the commit- 
tee nothing, and there are a lot of things 
about it which they are better able to 
pass upon than we are, as they are a 
committee in close touch with the work. 

That ad reads like a page in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and we ail know what 
a page in the Saturday Evening Post 
costs, and we certainly haven’t the funds 
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for that. [I believe that my motion was 
a perfectly proper one—that this be left 
with the committee, to take such action 
as hey see fit. 

Mr. Callahan:—I will 
President, 

The President:—Ycu have 
motion made by Mr. Andrews 
onded by Colonel] Callahan. 
ready for the question? All 
favor of the motion will please 
by saying ‘‘Aye,”’ contrary-minded, 
The ‘‘ayes” have it. 

We are now back 
tion from the New 
Vil Club, with the 
All those in favor 
lution of the New 
Club as amended 
nifty by saying 
The “‘ayes’’ have 


Another 


second that, Mr. 


heard the 
and sec- 
Are you 
those in 
signify 
“No.” 


communica- 

Paint and 
motion as amended. 
of adopting the reso- 
England Paint aud Oil 
by the motion will sig- 
“Aye,” contrary ‘No.” 
it; it is ordered, 


Paint-Up 


to the 
England 


so 


Clean-Up and 


Resolution, 


rhe Secretary:—This is a_ resolution 


from the Cleveland Club:— 

Whereas; The National Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Campaigns have been very suc- 
cessful in not only increasing the consump- 
tion of materials used for cleaning and 
painting, but also in producing general 
civic betterments of acknowledged merit; 
and 

Whereas, These civic benefits have been 
recognized by interests outside of our trade, 
and as a consequence local campaigns have 
been actively and financially supported by 
public-spirited citizens and organizations, 
as well as business men not in the paint 
business who received benefits from the 
campaigns; and 





Whereas, It is desirable to secure the in- 
terest, co-operation and support of all re- 
lated interests to the end that the move- 
nent may become even greater as a civic 
issue of national importance, and result in 
the most good and usefulness to all con- 
cerned; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Clean-Up and Paint 


Up Campaign Bureau be asked to solicit 
and urge the financial and active aid cf 
rtther inyportant factors who are directly 
and indirectly benefited and interested, 
aid prospective contributors to include na- 
tional and State trade associations in the 
hardware, drug, grocery, gardening sup- 
plies and similar lines, as well as large 
manufacturers and jobbers who do an ex- 
tensive business in hardware, drugs, hous¢ 
hold goods, seeds, plants, cleaning powders, 
soap, ete., the committee to use their discre- 
tion as to what firms and organizations to 
solicit 
The President What action did the 
Board of Directors take upon this resolu- 
tion from the Cleveland Club? 


The Secretary: 
and seconded that 
resolution, 

Mr. Minehart:—I think this ground is 
in the local campaign. In Denver, for in- 
stance, we go to department stores 
everybody for subscriptions to our local 
campaign. Now if you start out to get 
these subscriptions for the national cam- 


It was regularly 
the board 


moved 
indorse the 


paign, you are apt to kill the support 
which you get for the local campaigns 
from these various lines of business. 


Mr. Alpers:-I would like to explain the 
reason for presenting this resolution by 
the Cleveland Club. It is based on our 
experience that we had in the local cam- 


paign, We have solicited the support, 
financially and actively, of the interests 
outside of the paint interests. In 

campaign just passed, we raised twelvé 
hundred dollars. There were one hun- 
dred and three’ contributors. Seven 


nundyed dollars was raised among fort 


nine contributors in the paint and allied 
trades. Five hundred dolalrs was from 
contributors representing fiftv jobber 
and firms in no way connected with the 
paint business. 

The fact that these other people had 
put their money into this proposition 
caused them to give us-active support 
and made our campaign a howling suc 
cess. The thought we had was tu: 


that worked out in a local campaign on a 
small scale, it might be applicable t 
the national movement and it miz 
to get more money and to carry out th: 
other ideas, such as proposed by the 
New England Club, in making this move- 
ment broader. It is quite essential to get 
the money to do that, and I think we 
— get it through some such scheme 
as this 

Mr. Minehart:—I 


f don't doubt but what 
every city has had 


the same experience 
as Cleveland, as far as the local cam- 
paign is concerned, but I firmly believe 
that when you go to add on these other 
organizations you will kill the local sup- 
port to a certain extent. I believe, as I 
said before, that our Association is large 
enough to finance the main movement 
without adding on the national organiza- 
tions to our list. 

Mr. Morton:—For the benefit of the in- 


coming Finance and Audit Committee, I 
want to say that I have in mind a very 


ambitious young man who feels that he 
could rake a lot of money in helping 
this thing, if a certain definite plan 
could be decided upon, if he could 
go before these people and lay the 
plan right before them and show them 
just what we are going to have, 
provided we could spend a reasonable 
amount of money. This young man 
is quite ambitious to show that he can 


raise fifteen or twenty thousand « 

over and above what we might give 
our regular way. Perhaps it might be a 
good idea to just let him try it. I just 
offer that as a suggestion to the incoming 
committee. 

The President:—Are you ready for the 
question? All those in favor of the reso- 
lution from the Cleveland Club and the 
recommendation from the board, please 
signify by saying ‘‘Aye,” contrary ‘‘No.” 
It is so ordered. 

We will hear the report 
ciation’s Appropriations 
ments Special Commitee, 
drews, chairman. 


Report of Appropriations and Dis- 


bursements Special Committee. 


Mr. Andrews:—Mr. President, your com- 
mittee has a report to make, but more 
in the line of progress. As a matter of 
fact, we were a little slow in getting to 
work on this committee. We find our- 
selves very much in the condition of the 
trains over in Spain, which were running 
late and had for many years. One of the 
brakemen On the train was asked how it 
was that the train was late in starting, 


from the Asso- 
and Disburse- 
Mr. W. H. An- 


DRUG REPORTER 


and 
got 


he sail:—‘Twenty years ago they 
behind and they have never got 
caught up,’’ and we haven't got caught up 
with the work of this committee, 

It was the recommendation of Mr. Foss 
in his report that “Each year the matter 
of contributions and disbursements be- 
comes more important, in connection with 
the various activities encouraged by this 
Association, the Paint Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation and the Paint Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion It is the belief of your president 
that the best interests of all of these as- 
sociutions, as well as the individual mem- 
bers thereof, would be furthered by the 
appointment of a special committee to 
be known as the Budget or Finance and 
Audit Committee, composed of three rep- 
resentatives from this Association, to 
meet and confer with similar committees 
from .the above-named associations, if 
appointed, and that this committee have 
power to act.’’ 


‘There seems to be some difference of 
opinion about the work of the committee, 
as to whether it was to have the question 
of raising the funds or the question of de- 
ciding how the money was to be expend- 
ed, anc in 9 measure it seemed to con- 
flict to some extent with the Executive 
Committee work of each association, and 








sv the committee have written vut this 
report, 

W. H. Andrews, chairman of the Spe- 
clal Committee on the Association’s Ap- 


propriations and Disbursements, made a 
verbal report of progress. 





The President:—Is the motion to adopt 
this report seconded. 
The motion is seconded. 

The President:—You have heard the re- 
port of the Association’s Appropriation 
and Disbursements Committee. All those 
in favor of its adoption will please signify 
by saying ‘‘Aye.”’ contrary-minded, ‘‘No.”’ 
It is so ordered. 

I believe that Mr. Gould has somethgng 
to say. 

Mr. Gould:—Mr. President, it has been 
one of the pleasant features of all of 
our conventions toward the close, to ¢x- 
press our appreciation of the conduct of 
those who have borne the heat and bur- 
den of the day and also those who heve 


issisted us in the pleasures incident to 
these occasions. 

There have been prepared a series of 
resolutions. They do not include the 
weather, and I think that we ought to 


be very thankful that we have had such 
i series of days here so that we could 
enjey ourselves cn the beautiful Board- 
walk in this beautiful city. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


That we, the members of the 
Oil and Varnish Associa- 
at this our twenty-ninth 
do take great pleasure 
thanks to our 


Resal ved. 
National Paint, 
tion, assembled 
annual convention, 
in extending our heartiest 
president, vice-president, treasurer, secre- 
tary and Board of Directors. chairmen and 
members of all committees for the able and 
conscientious manner in which they have 
performed the important duties which de- 
volved upon them during the past year; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That we are thoroughly appre- 
ciative of their excellent reports and the 
part they have so well performed in carry- 
ing on the work of the Association during 
the past year, and also in making our con- 
vention one of unusual interest and profit 
to all. 

Resolved, That we here and now express 
our heartiest appreciation to Mayor Harry 
Racharach, of Atlantic City, and Rev. A. 
H. Lucas, D.D., for their presence at the 
opening session of our convention, and for 
the helpful addresses which we have 
spread upon the records of our Association. 





Resolved, That we extend a hearty vote 
of thanks to the president and officers of 
the Seaview Golf Club for the courtesies 
which they extended to the members and 
ladle of this Association and the use of 
their golf course for the holding of our 
annua] tournaments. 

Whereas, The pleasures of our annual 


convention are largely due to the privileges 
of association with the wives and daugh- 
ters of the delegates; 

Resolved, That we do, by rising vote, ex- 
press our appreciation of the work of the 
Entertainment Committee, including the 
Ladies’ Commilttee, in arranging a _ series 
of delightful entertainments that have con- 
tributed so much to the pleasure of the 
time between business meetings. Their 
work means that we shall carry home with 
us many pleasant recollections of this meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That we express 
thanks to the following gentlemen and com- 
panies who have contributed prizes that 
have been awarded to the winners in our 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s golf tournament and 
also in the water sports. These prizes were 
both elaborate and beautiful, and they 
heiped very much to add to the interest of 
the various events:—Mr. Walter D. Foss, 
Mr. George S. Knapp, Mr. George B. 
Heckel, Mr. H. G. Clappen, Mr. Ernest 

New Jersey Zinc Company, 


our sincere 


T. Trigg, the 
Adams & Elting Company, Rennous-Kleinle 
Company, Boston Varnish Company, Glid- 
den Varnish Company, Paint, Oil and Drug 
Review. 

tesolved, That we extend to the trade 
papers our appreciation of their work in 
bringing before the trade at large the pur- 
poses of this Association and its methods 
of work. We appreciate the prominence 
they have always given these meetings in 
their columns 

Resolved, That we extend to the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Traymore and all of its 
employes a word of appreciation for the 
uniform courtesy which has been extended 
to us by every member of the staff of this 
splendid hoste!ry. : 
Resolved, That we extend a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Press Committee, Mr. 
Waldo and his associates, for the splendid 
work that they have done in the matter of 
proofreading the minutes of this convention 
and answering calls of the various newspa- 
pers for copy, ete. This work requires 
ane pone ae, and it is of great value 
n giving publicity to pork o 
pd ta I 3 the work of our <As- 

I move that the secretary 
copy of these resolutions to t 
sons to whom they 


shall send a 
he various per- 
are addressed and that 


a copy of the resolutions shall be aK 
upon the records of this Association, —— 
The motion is seconded. 

The President:—You have heard the 


motion made by Mr. Gould and its sec 

We wil lIvote on the resolutions be 4 
rising vote. (Rising vote is given.) "The 
resolutions are adopted. 





Under the head of unfinished business, 
we will now listen to a communication 
from Mr. Uehlinger. 


Paint, Oil and Varnish Credit Club. 


Mr. Uehlinger:—In June of this year, 
the first Paint, Oil and Varnish Credit 
Club was organized at Pittsburgh. The 
very first action they took was to rec- 
ommend making universal terms on paint 
and varnish; namely, 60/net, 10/2. [t was 
the first Opportunity that the credit men 
had to express themselves as credit men 
in ovr industry, and you will recognize 
the force of the suggestion which they 
have made; namely, that we have uni- 
versal terms. 

Behind the suggestion, however, was 
just this, that short terms make better 
inerchants; long terms make reckless 
merchants. Short terms mean nivre money 
in a business, more in the form of quick 
assets. Ninety-five per cent. of the bad 
debts are from long terms. Using those 
arguments, they adopted the resolution 
to which I have just referred; namely, 
= it we have universal paint and varnish 
erms. 

They also supported the interchange 
bureau idea, which was touched upon this 
morning. I bring those two suggestions 
to you because they are very potent. 
Upon them hinges, many times, the loss 
of success of a business enterprise. If 
you were to take the sum total of your 


bad accounts in your lean years, you 
would find that you have a handsome 
profit. Anything that you do to improve 


that particular end of your business will 
help your business. 


I thank you very kindly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the opportunity to bring our 
ideas before you. (Applause.) : 

The President:—We are now under the 


order of special business, ‘The Clean-Up 
and Paint-Up matter was to be resumed 
at this time. Is Mr. Clark ready to make 
the report of the contributors in full. 


Mr. Elting:—Before he makes that, I 
would like to say that the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Company have authorized me to 
give $750 this year. (Applause.) 

Mr. Clark:—Do you want these sub- 


scriptions read now? 

The President:—Yes. 

Mr. Clark:—These are in somewhat mis- 
cellaneous shape, but they are all here, 
I hope. If there are anv that have beea 
mentioned out in the lobbies that are not 


on here I hope that you won't hesitate 
t correct me so that I wili be sure te 
gei them on. 

Mr. Elting:—Are you going to read 
that entire list? 

The President:—That was the instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Elting:—-I was just wondering: I 


think that nearly everybody in this room 
has subscribed. I think we cught to find 
that out. 

Mr. Callahan:—It might be better to try 
that proposition of Mr. Washburn that 
he vsed the other day. Let evervbody 
— has not subscribed stand up and tell 
why. 


The President:—A motion 


would be in 
order to omit the reading of that lst, 
if that is the sentiment. It is getting a 
little late, and the incoming officers 


might forget the speeches that they have 
committed to memory. Did you really 
mean that motion, Mr. Callahan? 

Mr. Callahan:—Why. 1 am surprised! 


Mr. Chatfleld:—I will second the mo- 
tion, 
Mr. iiiting:—Mr. President, I think that 


that is hardly necessary. This may be 
a “Billy Sunday” meeting, but at the 
sume time, I think some people would 
have a real objection to giving money 
in this way and bringing their names 
before this organization. 

The President:—All those in favor of 


Mr. Callahan's motion, please say ‘‘Aye,’’ 
contrary ‘‘No.’’ The motion is lost. 


Mr. Minehart:—I move that the reading 


of the list of subscribers be dispensed 
with. We have practically all the sub- 
scriplions that we cam gather together, 


amounting to $10,000. I don’t believe that 
it will be mecessary to consume half an 
hour for the sake of getting one or two 
subscriptions that probably haven't come 
through, because I know that they wil 
come through later on. 
Mr. Gould:—I will second the motion. 
The President:—It has been moved and 
seconded that we dispense with the read- 
ing of the contributors’ names. Are you 
ready for th question. All in favor of 
the motion please signify by saying 
““Aye,”’ contrary ‘‘No.” It is so ordered. 
Mr. Elting:—Before we get past that, 
it might be that Mr. Morton is in posi- 
tion to donate the $2,000 he mentioned. 
Mr. Morton:—I don’t want to mention 
the names of these parties just now, but 
one looked over this plan and he said, “If 
that plan goes thrdugh, put me down for 
a thousand dollars.’’ But I don’t want 
to say it is down there until we actually 
see it. Another gentleman said, tenta- 
tively, that he would do the same thing 
They are both connected with the paint 
industry. 


{ had a card handed to me by Mr. O. S. 
Wilcox, of the firm of M. 1, Wilcox Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. He is going out on 
an automobile ride and he wanted me 
to say that he would be pleased to con- 
tribute #25. 

Mr. Andrews:—Mr. President, you know 
the proper time to get funds from any- 
body is after they have enjoyed a good 


dinner. I have been wondering whether 
it would be an impropriety to suggest 
a further call tonight after each man 


has had something, perhaps, besides food 
(L.aughter.) 


The President:—There being no other 
unfinished business, we will now—— 

Mr. Hyde:—I would like to ask what 
disposition was made of the Audit and 
Finance Committee report that was be- 
fore the house a while ago. 

The President:—The report submitted 
by Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. Hyde:—Yes. 

The President:—I think you are quite 
right. That was two days ago and my 
mind doesn’t go back that far. All those 
in favor of adopting the report of the 
Audit and Finance Committee will please 
signify by saying ‘“‘Aye,"’ contrary ‘‘No.”’ 
It is so ordered. 

Mr. Hyde:—The recommendations go 


with it? 
The President:—Yes. 
We will now listen to the report of the 





Nominating Committee, Mr. Chatfield, 
chairman. 
Mr. Chatfield:—Before I even start to 


read this report, I am going to hope, 
with all my might and main, that there 
isn’t going to be any long disc ussion and 
such a terrible volume of hot air. This 
is going to be the shortest thing you ever 
heard. 

Mr. Chatfield again read the report pre- 
sented on Wednesday. 


Mr. Andrews:—Mr. President, I move 
the secretary cast one ballot. 

(Seconded.) 

Mr. Walker:—Mr. Chatfield says that 
the committee ‘‘suggests’’ the following 
names. Wouldn't it be well to say 
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“nominates 
Mr. Chatfield:—That is a 
tion, 

In view of 


good sugges- 


the fact that there 
some hesitation on the part of 
inee for third vice-president, Mr, J. 1. 
O'Donnell, of Detroit, Secretary Horgan 
had telegraphed Mr. O'Donnell. The fol- 
lowing reply was received:— 
“I certainly appreciate 
and will gladly accept. 
“J H. O'Donnell.” 
Permanent Secretary Horgan, who is 
not an elective officer, was reappointed 
to the position he has filled so admirably 
by the Board of Directors. 
Election and Installation 
Officers. 
—It has been 


might be 
the nom- 


the honor 


of 


The President: 
Seconded that the secretary cast one 
ballot. Are you ready for the question? 
All those in favor of the motion please 
signify by saying ‘Aye,’ contrary- 
minded ‘“‘No.”’ It is ordered. 

The ballot is cast by the secretary and 
I declare the gentlemen whose names 
have been read elected to their respective 
offices. 

I will ask Mr. 
drews to escort 
Elting, to the 


moved and 


so 


Minehart and Mr. 
the president-elect, 
chair (Applause.) 
Mr. Elting, in presenting this gavel, 
emblem of your authority, ' present 
with my best wishes, and I know that 
the affairs of this high office will be 
administered better than ever before 
(Applause.) 


An- 
Mr. 


the 


Address hy 


Mr. Elting (hereafter 
dent’’):—Ladies and Gentlemen— 
imagine my feelings at this moment, 
having been elected, you might say, out 
of a clear sky, and I accept this emblem 
of office with my assurance that I will 
do the very best in my power to serve 
the very best interests of this organiza- 
tion. 

It is a real encouragement to me, as I 
stand here, to see the loyalty with which 
you men and women come at this late 
hour to see me installed in this office. 
lt is a momentous occasion for me; it 
means, perhaps, more than you know. 
| received my education in this State 
and | go back tomorrow morning early 
to my alma mater to help celebrate tw 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of that university, so I 
take back with me tomorrow the con- 
fidence of my own industry, and I assure 
you that I have waited until this mo- 
ment to get the inspiration from you as- 
sembled here to make this speech. 

As I have looked around this audience 
today, Il have picked out the men who 
have done the work of this organization. 
They are here early and late. The wheel- 
horses of this organization are here, and 
| could pick out the past-presidents as 
I look around. Besides that, during this 
convention we have noticed that the 
younger generation is coming along. 

Il feel that the past year has been the 
most constructive year that we have 
ever had. I think the reports that have 
been rendered this year have been the 
best, and touching upon that, as I saiua 
before in my previous remarks, it seems 
too bad to me that more people, more o1 
our members, are not present when the 
reports are read. Men are conscientious 
in this organization. They do their very 


President Elting. 
‘The Presi- 
You may 


best on their reports. I have in my 
pocket Charlie Caspar’s report, which | 
consider one of the greatest resumes ot 


a year’s business that I have ever seen. 
(Applause.) Mr. Clapp has been working 


for fifteen years on the fire insurance 
question, which means money in our 
pockets; and so on all along the line. 


The men who are doing the conscientious 
work are the men who are always in 
these meetings, and I trust that we may 


bea able to devise some way not only to 
dance four nights in the week, but also 
to be here at ten o'clock the following 


morning. 

There are so many things on my mind 
that it is very hard to pick out the high 
lights, but I think the friendships that 
we make in this organization really is 
the best thing that comes out of this 
organization. I know that I have been 
coming now for about twelve years to 
these conventions. I feel a warm per- 
sonal interest in a great many men. I! 
have appreciated that they have not only 
taken an interest in our organization, but 
through contact with others, have taken 
an interest in their own city govern- 
ments, in their State and also the na- 
tion’s business. 

We are beginning to appreciate that 
the mere making of money is not every- 
thing in this world to be desired, and as 
we grow older, I think that everything 
that we do in an altruistic way comes 
back to us and makes us that much 
happier, and makes life well worth while. 


1 am appreciative of the Nominating 
Committee's selection of my cabinet. I am 
fortunate in having a man who has done 
a great deal of constructive work, with 
me as first vice-president—Mr. Cheesman. 
(Applause.) ] am going to lean very 
heavily upon you, Mr. Cheesman. I hope 
to get to New York many times and I 
know that you will co-operate. I know 
that everybody else in the cabinet will 
do their very best, because it is going to 
be for the best interests ot all of our 
members. Service will be the motto, I 


think, of thig administration. 


You have been told that it was “full 
speed forward’; personally, I am going 
to go very slowly at first and I hope, 
gather momentum as I go. But CT fully 


realize that unless I have the co-operation 
of every interest in this organization, 
every individual interest, every city’s in- 
terest, it is absolutely impcssible to make 
a success of this year’s administration 

I hope, as time goes on, to be able to 
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visit some of the cities in various parts 
of the ccuntry. Our secretary, Mr. Hor- 
gan, 1 trust will go with me. 1f I can't 
£0, he is going anyway, because I ap- 
preciated this morning, after hearing Mr. 
Waldo’s report, that one of the most valu- 
able things in this organization is to send 
out emmisaries to tell what this organiza- 


tion is doing. There are so many things 
that are being done, for the good of this 
organization that every man, every paini 


manufacturer and jobber and every deal- 
er, should know what we are doing, and 
1 trust that it will be par of our cam- 
paign this year to promulgate everything 
that this organization has done for the 
good of the trade. 

In introducing the first vice-president 
(Applause), if he will say a word, I would 
like to say that he has been a real in- 
spiration to me. He has gone quietly 
about his work. He has suggested things 


that perhaps we thought were 
He stood for a new secretary, 


sometimes 
impcssible. 


Md we have appreciated the work that 
that new secretary can do and has done. 
Will Past President Clapp and Past 


President Gould escort Mr. Cheesman to 


the chair: Mr. Cheesman. 
Address by First 
Cheesman, 


Cheesman:—Mr. President, I have 
no speech to make and the time would 
not permit it if [ had one, and my nat- 
ural modesty would forbid it. [I am mere- 
ly coming up here to get my spectacle 


Vice-President 


Mr. 
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case. Isut I desire to assure you, sir, that 
anything I can do will be done to assist 
you and to further the work of the As- 
sociation. You can count on me from 
first to last. 

The President: 
you very much, 

In introducing our second vice-presi- 
dent, I would like te ask that Past Presi- 
dent Somers and Past President Gould 
escort Mr. Morton to the chair. (Ap- 
plause.) 


I know I Thank 


can. 


Second Vice-President 
Morton. 


Address by 


Mr. Morton:—I 
support. Mr. 
bers, I have 
last two 
say much 
me this 


pledge 
President 


you my hearty 
and fellow mem- 
done much talking the 
that I am not going to 
now. I feel that in honoring 
way, it is really honoring the 
New England Club, the old New England 
Club. We members of the New England 
Club take a great deal of pride in the 
fact that we were a factor, perhaps a 
prime factor, in the establishment of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 


tion. We believe that it is a splendid 
organization and that it is doing a splen- 


£o 


days 


did work in breaking dcown prejudices 
and getting us nearer together and get- 
ting us to realize that after all, our aims 


and objects are the same, 

I imow that the New England Club 
will appreciate this honor conferred upon 
ime. I shail endeayor the coming year 
to be present at the meetings of the 
cabinet and to do what I can to help this 
work along. I think that this Associa- 
tion is governed by high ideals. [ think 
that our work in this clean-up movement 
is one of the splendid things that we 
are doing. I don’t think any of us real- 
ize how tar-reaching this work is and 
what it is going to mean in the future. 

[ certainly hope that we will all be 
broadened by this werk, that we will see 
it in a broader way, and the funds will 
come in in the liberal quantities neces- 
Sary to carry on this work. I really be- 
lieve that this will be a fact. 

I promise to fulfill the duties of the of- 
fice to the best of my ability. (Applause.) 

The TPresident:—I am swurry that Mr. 
O'Donnell, from Detroit, is not present. 
He was elected third vice president of 
this organization 

But we have here, fortunately, the 
treasurer, young man who has made a 
name for himself in the past year, and a 
man whom I know will make a names for 
himself in the future, Mr. Waldo. Mr. 
Clapp amd Mr. Gould will please escort 
Mr. Waldo to the platform. (Applause.) 


Address by Treasurer Waldo. 


Mr. Waldo:- 
treasurer, 


—In taking the office of 
I have had conferred upon me 


the greatest honor of my life. I think 
you all remember yesterday when Mr. 
Chatfield said, in placing my name in 


nomination, that it almost made him cry 
te think of the retirement of Charlie Cas- 
par, and I believe in this election [I have 
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been elected to a double office—not only 
tu fulfill the office of treasurer, but to 
fill the shoes of Mr. Charles Caspar, who, 
from my experience in the Membership 
Committee, has been the strongest work- 
er that the Association has ever had. 
(Applause.) The best I can do is to try 
to emulate the example set by Mr. Cas- 
par. Thank you. (Applause.) 

‘rhe President:—Before we adjourn, la- 
dies and gentlemen, I would like to say 
that in homoring Chicago, we from Chi- 
cago are deeply appreciative. We are go- 
ing to welcome you next year and we 
trust that we will be able to show you 
the Western hospitality. We are deeply 
honored that you are sending the conven- 
tion to Chicago, and I trust that every 
one who has been at this convention will 


come to Chicago, (Applause.) 

If there is no new business, a motion 
to adjourn will be in order. 

The motion was made by Mr. Chatfield 
and seconded by Mr. Walker. 

The YPresident:—You have heard the 
motion to adjourn. Are you ready for 
the question? All in favor of the motior. 
please say “‘Aye,’”’ contrary “No.”’ It is 


so ordered. 


Board of Directors’ Meeting. 


The officers and Board of Directors of 
the Association held an all-day meeting 
on Monday, assembling at 10.30 a. m. in 
the club room on the tenth floor. 

This meeting was held behind closed 
doors and no report was given out of what 
was done, except as the recommenda- 
tions were brought to the attention of 
the convention after the various com- 
mittee reports had been presented. 

At one o'clock, the president’s lune heon 
the board in the same 


was served to 
room. This was purely an informal af- 
fair, no outside guests were present and 


no Speeches were made. 

The session of the. board continued im- 
mediately after the luncheon and lasted 
until late in the afternoon. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL 
CLEAN-UP AND PAINT-UP 
CAMPAIGN BUREAU. 








Firm. Amount. Increase. 
J. C, Pushee & Sons ...... . $500 $250 
Cheesman & Elliott........... 100 ere 
Wooster Brosh nee oceee 100 see 
Pratt & Larnbert.... .. 509 200 
WOGes G2 CMGI. cs scccice - wes 100 eee 
ee te GET. WEDS so cacciadces . 25 ens 
i SS a roe 190 100 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co........ 100 50 
Kasetier-Chatfield Shellac Co. (Double) 
Carpenter-Morton Coipanv... 300 i150 
Adams Elting C»y.......... - 200 . 
eer eee (Double) 
Katzenbach & Bullock Co. 100 cee 
Beckton Cnemical Company. 190 s 
Moller & Schumann Co........, 300 1%) 
Marietta Paint & Color Co. . 200 50 
Felton, Sibled & Co., Inc....... 100 
Walker & Gibson (Chas. Gibson) 100 
The Heller & Merz Co. ose 200 
Cleveland Window <dGlass & 

OOP COMPORY s6ciceccevser 25 oe 
Sere, Bh MA. FRRIGOSD ccc cesicesss (Double ) 
Bridgeport Wool Finishing 

Company bb dnc bcuseues ere 50 100 
American Can Comvany ° 500 ese 
8S, F. Bowser &. C0...- os 0-40 25 
Condie Bray G. & P. Co... .. 50 
Wilckes Martin Wilckes Co..... 25 
, We TREMOR CO ic. crccce 100 ose 
Peaslee-Gaulburt Co ° 250 see 
Fied L. Lavanburg Co.... oO . 
Paterson, Boardman & “Jo 200 
Louisville Varnish Company 200 
mB. Bete Ce... cicxsnveex 2h 
A. Robbins Varnisa Company 50 ° 
Forman Ferd 20........++- DO 
Anonymeus ......-. evexuayn 100 
Krebs Pigment Chem, Co. 150 
National Levd Compary .... 1,000 
E. A. Munns Kalsomine o.... 100 
W. H Barber Agen-«‘y - 100 
Meund City Paint & Color Co 300 
En. C. Gillespie CO.c.cccsccecaes 100 
W. H. Rowly Lead Prod. © 50 
Oe OS eee 25 
Eagle Picher L wd Cor npang. 750 

Total $7,000 





TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET CLOSES 
FESTIVITIES AND CONVENTION THURSDAY 





indeed a brilliant scene that 
greeted those who were privileged to pass 
through the doors leading into the Amer- 
ican dining room, on Thursday evening, 
to participate in the banquet that was to 
mark the close of the convention. 
Facing the door was the speakers’ 
table, at which were seated the retiring 
president, Frank P. Cheesman; the new 
president, Howard Elting, who was to 
act as toastmaster; Secretary George V. 
Horgan, Past-Presidents William H. An- 


It Was 


drews, J. M. Peters, George L. Gould 
and Walter D. Foss; the retiring treas- 
urer, Charles J. Caspar; H. R. Gibbs, 
president of the Paint Manufacturers’ 
Association; C. H. Geist and the orators 
of the evening, Henry J. i" of 
Wichita, Kan.; Ivy L. Lee, of New York, 
the spokesman for the railroads; and 


Edward James Cattell, any statistician of 
Philadelphia. 

Fifty-three tables, each of which had 
accommodations for eight, filled the 
room, and with their bright floral decora- 
tions made a most attractive sight as the 
guests entered and found their places. 

When all had been seated, Mr. Chees- 
man rose and called for a toast to the 
President of the United States, all sing- 
ing a verse of ‘“‘America,’’ at the conclu- 
sion of which the dinner began without 
further ceremony. During its entire 
course, the guests enjoyed singing, with 
considerable vim, various songs taken 
from the “‘Book of Songs,” specially ar- 
ranged and printed for the Association, 
with the compliments of the Adams & 
Elting Company, of Chicago. These 
books contained, in addition to the words 
of many popular melodies, some that con- 
tained specially prepared grinds on promi- 
nent members of the Association, as 
well as allusions to the fondness for golf 
of so many paint men. The illustrations 
were especially happy. 

Just after the guests were seated, sou- 
venirs were passed around. The men re- 
ceived leather billfolds, embossed with 
the shield of the Association, and the 
ladies, leather vanity cases, with mirror 
and a pad of face powder leaves, as well 
as a pocket for small change. Attached 
to each of these souvenirs by a silk cord 
was an engraved menu card, containing 
the list of speakers, the names of the 
officers of the Association and the Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

The following menu was served, and 
as it was cooked with all the culinary art 
that makes the Traymore famous, it was 
much enjoyed:— 

MENU 

Island Oysters 
Cocktails 
Consomme Double d’Oxtail a 1’ Amontillado 

Coleric Blane Noix Salees 

Olives de Provence 
Supremes de Rass de Mer Duguesclin 
Haut Sauterne 
Nolx de Ris de Veau Braises Demi Glace 
Petits Polis Francais aux Laitues 
Pommes Mascotte Fines Herbes 
Ch. De Casanove 
Le Sorbet aux Liqueurs Fines 
Poussins Blancs Rotis au Cresson 
Salade My Fancy 

Apollinaris 
aux Fruits a l'Orientale 

Petits Fours 

Demi Tasse 


20 bibin 


Glaces 


Cigars Cigarettes 

At the close of the dinner Toastmaster 
Elting rose and said that the last song 
to be sung would be in honor of the 
New York and Philadelphia Clubs, ‘‘The 
Close of a Perfect Week,’ as they had 
done so much to make it so. 


Introducing the Toastmaster. 


said that it was with a 
of diffidence that he found he 
act in a triple capacity 
this evening. He had to introduce the 
toastmaster, later he would be compelled 
to make a speech and then to distribute 
the golf prizes. 


Mr Cheesman 
feeling 
would have to 


With prcphetic eye, I cam discern in 
our membership, in the future, a large 
number of women, and, although the 


me,.”’ I have 
that a large 


shall see 
knowing 


said ‘‘no man 
satisfac¥on of 


poet 
the 


number of women shall have that pleas- 
ure. And I feel that the Association will 
benefit by their membership, because we 
can hold our Association to a closer at- 
tendance at the business session, if we 
can only induce the ladies to come in 


and bring their knitting with them, 
In presenting to you the toastmaster of 


the evening. let me ask that you be kind 

to him, whom I now have the pleasure 

of introducing: Mr. Elting. of Chicago. 

Opening Address by ‘Toastmaster 
Elting. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 
When a Chicago man is permitted to act 
as toastmaster on this occasion and as- 

te himself with the polished repre- 


sentatives of an older and higher civili- 
zaucou, there is nothing that should so 


become that man as stillness and humil- 
ty. To be sure, that-is the proverbial 
attitude of a Chicagoan at all times, but 
tonight let me thank you gentlemen of 
the East for your generosity in allowing 
tue gavel to remain in my hands for a 
brief moment. It is an evidence of your 
kindly interest and I trust indicates your 


furziveness for my having left my Em- 
pire State to take up my abode in the 

Windy City. 

To be sure, | never did expect to get a 
chance tv speak while W. H. Andrews 
could stand before the ladies, and for 
fear he jumps to his feet to toast the 
ladies, may I have a word with them? 


warn you against these mere 
men--these speakers I am about to in- 
troduce, from the president down—mere 
editors, captains of industry, literary men 
—what not. They will flatter you—you 
deserve it. You loom big on the horizon; 
always have been behind the scenes, but 
now, larger than ever. They will try to 
wheedle you; they will play on your yvan- 
ity: they will openly acknowledge your 
intellectual independence, but snap your 
fingers at them. 


I want te 


T have always thought you were man’s 
great educator. You have and always 
will be the power behind the throne. You 


have taught him all the 
tues, politeness, 


taught some the 


charming vir- 
discretion. You have 
art of pleasing; to all, 
the art of not displeasing. They learn 
from vou that society is more delicately 
composed than the politicians think. 

From you, if one is not blind, one may 
absorb the idea that the Dreams of Senti- 
ment and the Shadows of Faith are in- 
vincible and_ that it is not reason that 
governs the world. Ladies, my sincerest 
compliments to you on the position you 
hold today on the world’s stage. We 
are proud of you. We love you 

Aithough we have with us as our 
guests tonight a triumvirate of human 
encyclopedias, knewing them to be past 
masters of the art of publicity, I cannot 
allow this occasion to pass without try- 
ing to add a bit to their general fund of 
information in the hope that some of it 
may leak out to the benefit of the paint 
trade at large. 

We began to paint the earth soon after 
kve entered upon the scene. To be sure 
Noah was commanded to use pitch on the 


ark, within and without, but someone 
everlooked the A. D. 1728 in Ben Frank- 
lin’s Saturday Evening Post, or Inside 


and Outside Spar would have been specs- 
fied. 

Columbus did better by us. He not only 
used our products, but helped make fam- 
ous October 12, the day we celebrate, by 
putting America on the map. But why 
single out Noah and Columbus? Savages 


smeared their bodies with earthy ochres; 


the Hebrews and Egyptians bedecked 
themselves with gaudy colors; the Ro- 


mams and the Greeks used brilliant tints 
and lead bodied cil paints: the Japanese 
and Chinese made use of lacquer and 
varnigh. 
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lt was left to the master painters, how- 
ever, to perfect the colors that made that 
Organization famous. To Rembrandt and 
Michuel Angelo and McGhan we hereby 
pa homage 

With these 
dusiry | an 
distinguished 


few high lights On our in- 
gving to leave the subject to 
our guests to elaborate 

upol 
The 
for the 
inasmuch as 
comes from 
against him, 
Pennsylvanian 
from Kansas. 
I have a great respect for Kansas, not 
that 1 am afraid of a gun, but when a 
State ac the motto, Through Diffi- 
il the Stars,’’ her early settlers 
endured trials and tribulations to achieve 
Statehood nd the present generation 

knows how to defend itself 

interesting sidelight on Kansas, 
it this time when preparedness is upper- 
mind that when war was 
1861 Kansas showed her 
Union by furnishing 20,000 
soldiers, out of a total popula- 
little more than 100,000, and 

none of them drafted. 
story does not relate 
with the 


Hi 
spenke owess 

beneath 
these 


a fellow feeling 
be introduced, 
Westerner. He 
that that is 
was born a 
Brown came 


toastmaster has 
peaker about to 
he, too, is a 
Kansas—not 
although he 
Even John 





culties to 











loyalty to 
put 


much about the 
gun or sword 
their dignity 
weapons any- 
pen or a plat- 
rred) and he wili 
audience. 

you a 
news- 


rsp 
Editors consicer it 
to take chances with 
way, but give this man 
form (Republican prefe 
bay al! kind of an 

I take pleasure in introducing to 
bright and shining light in the 
paper world, t owner of the Wichita 
Daily Be Henry Justin Allen 


Allen, 








Mr 


Henry Justin 


Address by 


Mr. Allen said in part 
Fellow Manufacturers of 
ter—I am that the <« 
pul ed has brought me 


We are not mad 


Coloring Mat- 
ourse | have 
New Jer- 
politics 
much, 
table is the tremendou 
thi ountr A French- 
vears ago, that we could 
rreat mmercial pros 
distances; 
New York 


There is 


glad 
into 
ibout 


p 
sey 
: me so 





perity because of it reat 
¢ tween 
1 Boston and Chicago so 
between Boston and Chi- 
places relatively 
farmer goes down 
ind gets his 
mail order cata- 
what we have 
irs It was then a jour- 
from New York to 
we can get there in 
barring accident But 
what's the loss of a leg or arm to an 
American business man if he can save 
two hours in getting to Chic (Laugh- 
ter.) We have improved things much 
by science that now a man may carry 
his breakfast, dinner and supper in three 
pills in his vest pocket 
We no live alone, 
fifty years ago We feel everything at 
once. This unanimity of thought and 
tion has deepened our sense of national 
and the citizen has begun 
part of this great coun- 
9,000,000 of people will be 
news. The time has 
be citizens worthy 
large enough to be 


The 





ery day 





logue 

fifty ye 

many we 
Now 


done in 
ney of 

Chicago. 
twenty hours 











longer as we did 


“ 
consciousness 
to feel he is a 
try. Tomorrow 
reading the same 
when we shall 
of our day. citizens 
citizens of the whole earth. 

Careless as we are of matters that do 
not concern us, there is deepening, in 
this great land, a conscience and a char- 
acter that is peculiarly American Who 
taught you to put the man above the 
dollar? That is what the battle has 
been from the beginning. You can go on 
back hunting for the beginning until you 
come to the place where Christ gave his 
life for a better life—that is when we 
st this American program. (Applause.) 
They've taken away from the Iittle 
children in Chicago the 


liberty to go to 
school without their teeth—uncared for 
(Laughter.) 


The time 
government 
look after people 
tinental army and 
of sacrifice and victory 
no man thought himself 
fight."” See them again 
men of the North and 
gaged in a struggle for what they be- 
lieved to be right. At the end of the 
war the army disappeared as If by 
magic and we saw only peaceful citizens. 


eome 











‘ 


this grea 
find it its province to 
Read about the Con- 
ibout their eight years 
in an hour when 
“too proud to 
1860, when the 
South were en- 


will when 


will 


Was it militarism that made Bob Evans 
say, “Boys, quit cheering; don’t you see 
they are drowning?’ Was it militarism 
that made the United States refuse the 
$20.000,000 indemnity from China? Was it 
militarism that gave $15,000,000 to Spain 
at the end of the Spanish war? The 
thing that appeals to me, as an Amer- 
ican, Is that wherever we have gone, we 


have gone to help the people. (Applause.) 
Toastmaster Elting Introduces Mr. 
Lee. 


roastmaster Elting then said: 
When I asked Chairman F about 
the next speaker and where TI might write 


gis 





to him (I always believe whem you are a 
toastmaster that it is only fair to write 
the culprit to ask that he tell of his 
modest accomplishments). Figgis wrote 
on a card these symbols, “Va. A. B. 
Princeton, 1898—26 Broadway.” 





I interpreted the hierglyphiecs to 
mean “F. F. V. (First Family of Vir- 
ginia) at bat at Princeton with an aver- 
erage of 1898. Oil.’”’ 

As usual, like the followers the 
Baconian theory, I did the writer an 
injustice. THe was born in Georgia: was 
a bachelor of arts at Princeton: history 
does not give his average. He simply en- 
tertainment John D. Rockefeller by tell- 
ing him Uncle Remus stories 

But to be serious (should a toastmaster 
ever be ?) Mr. Lee does not hide 
his light under a bushel; no good public- 
ity man ever does. He is one of the noble 
band of 3,000 belongir to “‘Who’s Who in 
America.’’ Not that John D. paid to get 
him there, he just naturally belongs—alil 
newspaper men do, He certainly has 
been a busy man for one so young. He 
is a young captain of industry, runnineg 
the Equitable Trust Company, a railroad 
or two, runs over to London to lecture 
on economics: sits up nights to write 
“Memories of Uncle Remus": dabbles tn 
politics on the side, and finally, after 


of 











putting the Pennsylvania Railroad on its 
feet, is 


now trying to show the world 
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that the Bethlehem Stee] Corporation can- 


not run without him. 
[ take pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Ivy L. Lee. 


Address by Ivy L. Lee. 


Mr. Lee, formerly assistant to the presi, 





ent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, spoke 
in part, as follows: 

\fter such an introduction you’ can 
iinagine the embarrassment I feel I am 
delighted you are to have a dance, which 
will insure the women staying. 

Mr. Brandeis has been far better 
friend to the railroads than either he or 
they knew. When legal authorities were 


arbitrarily increasing railroad expenses 


and reducing their reventies, or refusing 
to increase their rates, Mr. Brandeis, in 
the ite advance case of 1910, said and 
pointed out methods whereby the rail- 
roads could, by imstituting proper econ- 
omie save a million dollars a day. 

That, of course, was a mere graphic 

mate. But it is am astonishing fact 
and more than a coincidence, that the 

\ilroad net operating income for the 

al year ending June 30, 1916, was al- 
most exactly £308,000,.000 more than what 
it was for the preceding year, Or about 
s1.46,000 increase for each business day 
in the year—the first year in which the 
railway plant had been utilized to capac- 
ity since Mr. Brandeis made his esti- 
mite, 

The railroads have found that their 
capacity for handling traffic was greater 
than they had thought, and they have 
found it feasible to institute economies 
which they had considered impossible 


are being 
especially 
The 
per 
sucn 


Marvelous improvements 
miude in locomotive efficiency, 
t ough the use of the superheater. 
Pensylvania Railroad saved over 10 
cent. in its coal bill last year, and 
are further improvements now considered 
that perhaps 50 per cent. of thai 
compary’s coal bill may be saved within 
other year or two Such a saving, on 

Pennsylvania Railro#d alone, would 
an over $5,000,000 a year, or ] per cent 
mm the company’s capital stock. 

rhe 100-car freight train has now be- 

common, and an mprovement in 
iirbrake system is all that is 
i to make a train of 149 cars, or over 
t mile in length, with but locomo- 
tirely safe and practicable This 
an further great economies 
any comparisons of results ars 

value unless they take adequate 
iccount of the nve 


stment in ipitat 
which has made possible not only the 
econemies in operation but the handling 
enormous a traffic 
ifiicial data shows that the eight 
irs beginning June 3%, 1907, the railroads 
of this country inve d in their prop- 
erty ™4,800,000,000 Assuming that during 
the past year a proportionate amount has 
been invested, it means that for the nine 
ears ending June 3, 1916, the sum of %,- 
0.0 has been added to the railroaa 
property investment of the United States 
Dur the year 197, just before this 
enormous investment began to be made, 


t income ot the railroads was $7#,- 


i] 
possible 


n 
rie 


ine 


neces- 


one 





of so 


for 











ng 


year just ended, after this in- 
property had been made, the 
was $1,029,241,94, an increast 


the 


Fo 

estment in 
rie income 

$28,904,465 





this increased sum earned in the ban- 
er year just completed, represents a re- 

n of only 498 per cent. upon $5,400,000,- 
i) which had been invested in the in- 
creased facilities which made possible the 
eat ng of this money. 

Such is the result in the year of great- 
est prosperity the railroads have ever 
known Though economies v continue 


to be made, though the enterprise of the 
American railroad manager will continue 
»verlook the 


to be manifest, one cannot 

fact that such figures as the foregoing 
are and must be discouraging to the 
investor. 

The meaning of this whole situation to 
the future of railroading is strikingly 
illustrated in an examination of reports 
of securities listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange since January 1, 1916. 
Since that date not a single dollar of 
new money for railroad investment in 
the United States has been raised 
through the issuance of stock, wherein 
the investor takes his chances and be- 
comes a partner, rather than a creditor 


in the enterprise. 

Some thirty-one million 
road stock have been issued 
Ing defaulted bonds, and $351,000 have 
been listed for stock, the dividend on 
which was guaranteed by a strong com- 
pany. 

For the period of 21 months since Jan- 


dollars in rail- 
for refund- 


uary 1, 1915, a total of $1,132,497,470 of new 
railroad securities have been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, and out 
of that total only $205,613,895—all repre- 
sented by bond—was new money. The 
rest was refunding of old securities. For 


$12,910,570 was ob- 
1915—through the 


the new work, only 
tained—and that in 
issuance of stock. 
Yet, during the nine months since Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, industrial stocks 
amounting to over $400,000,000 were listed. 
How can we wonder at this when so 
many industrial compaines are earning 
from 20 to 100 per cent. on their money? 


The railroads of this country cannot 
and will not stand still. New railroads 
must be built, and our commercial de- 


velopment must proceed. 

But if this country is to be saved from 
government ownership, it will be neces- 
sary for the people to determine to per- 
mit railroads to earn sufficient money to 
attract the private capital absolutely 
essential to the proper upbuilding of the 
nation’s transportation system. 


During many recent years, the rail- 
roads earned nothing whatever upon 
their increased investment, and such is 


the improved standard of railroads which 
is being demanded by modern conditions, 
that it is unlikely that, with the same 
amount of traffic, and in spite of the 
utmost economy and efficiency, the rail- 
roads will be able to continue the basis 
of net earnings of the past year. 


The demand for the elimination of 
grade crossings alone—an item which 
adds practically nothing to railroad net 
earnings—will absorb an enormous 


amount of capital in the coming years 

It is estimated that it will cost $660,- 
000,000 to eliminate grade crossings in the 
State of New Jersey, and $1,000.000,000 to 
eliminate those in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. These are items which must come 
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out of earnings, because they provide 
practically no return upon the capital 
invested, 


The tendency to impose expenses upon 
railroads, without provision for meeting 
the expense, has not been checked. This 
was clearly indicated in the handling of 
the eight-hour-day proposition in Wash- 


ington recently: the so-called Adamson 
bill was passed, but the bill providing 
for possible increased revenues, to pay 
the cost, was shelved. 

It is in order that the existing condi- 
tion may be fully and adequately con- 


sidered for the benefit of the nation as a 
whole, that the railroads urge the adop- 
tion of a unified system of regulation in 
place of the present system under which 
the railroads are subjected to the con- 
flicting and disjointed rulings of the 
Federal Government and forty-eight sep- 
arate States. (Applause.) 





Introducing Edward James Cattell. 


Toastmaster Elting said: 

[ approach the subject of the introduc- 
tion of the last speaker on our program 
with considerable trepidation. He is ver- 
satilitvy personified. He is at one and the 
same time an editor, a statistician and a 
guide to the City of Brotherly Love. Some 
authority, I should say Not satisfied 
with things terrestial, things oceanic (one 


of his duties being secretary of the At- 
lantic Deeper Waterway) he turned te 
things celestial and wrote under the 
pseudonym of Francis H. Hardy, “The 
Mills of God.” 5 

ife has also written on economic, geo- 
graphic and political topics, to say noth- 
ing of his “Around the World Papers,”’ 
covering every conceivable subject not 
included in his former works. 

3ut why enumerate more We are in 
terested in what he is able to say—not 
write. Only a toastmaster may write. 


His reputation as an after-dinner speak- 
er has preceded him and for choice of 
ruage and versatility of expression he 
few equals in this country, noted for 
orators 





its post prandial . ; 

He brings to us tonight the fruit of 
several years of patient and never tiring 
effort in the pursuit of culture (spelled 


with a C). : 
Tooking on with the kindly 


scholar the foibles of the present 


eyes of a 
genera- 


tion may amuse him; he is qualified to 
move us to tears—to leave us in a gal 
of laughter. , 

I have the honor to introduce to you 
Mr. Edward James Cattell, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Address by Mr. Cattell. 

Mr. Cattell told a lot of entertaining 
stories, then said:—Life is livable and 
lovable and therefore we must do the 

conditions. We 


things that prolong those 





must avoid the waste of power by doings 
things wrong or doing them _ twice. 
We need courage to he firm and 
kind. We wamt to see all sides of a 
question. Our great fault is we jump 
too quickly to a conclusion. I am opti- 
mistic because, as a_ people we «are 
quicker to diagnose a case and find the 
remedy than any other people in the 
world. If we will get rid of pessimism we 


can accomplish wonders 
In curing some of our evils we are prob- 


this 














ably breeding worse Property, in 
town, that cost my father $1 is today 
worth $10,000,000. and that is in my life. 
Everywhere you look new doors of op- 
portunity are opening ° : 

I don’t have to go back to the classics 
to fing the heroic. You are tighting in 
an army that demands of everv man to 
give’ his every ounce by strength. It is 2 
time to remember what the father 
taught us. : 

Frorm this meeting each of us will go 
home more determined than ever that 
Ola Glory shall be the hope of the world. 
Address by the Retiring President. 

Ex-President Cheesman was calied on 
and said he had prepared three different 
styies of speeches and each speaker had 
idopted one of them So the only thing 
left for him was to adopt the poetical. 
Here Mr. Cheesman read a number of 
verses which were greeted with applause 
and then came a eulogy to the flag. 
after which Mr. Cheesman presented the 


toastmaster as the incoming president:— 


Address by President Elting. 


i’resident Elting said it was too late for 


him to make a furmal speech. Those at 
this table represent the service to this 
Association in the past, but we are look- 
lig to the future. We are a careless pevo- 
ple and we of the West must indicate 
that we are as much for preparedness as 
they are on the Atlamtic Seaboard If 
the ofticers of a great city take an in- 
terest in the health of a city there will 
be less infantile paralysis. ‘The Clean-up 
and Paint-up campaign will mean better 
health. We are under deep obligations to 
the New York and Philadelphia clubs 
that have made it possible to come to 
Atlantic City. fhe latchstring is out 
tor you in Chicago. The friends that we 
have made at these conventions are the 


sweetest things in life. 

Mr. Cheesman next read 
the golf prizes, in doing which he an- 
nounced that our esteemed ex-president, 
Walter D. Foss, will give a gold medal 
each year as a Championship prize. 

A diversion was then caused by asking 
Mrs. Smetts to come forward and receive 
a special prize that had been awarded 
to her for heroic efforts in rescuing the 
life of a gentleman from Chicago, who 
had fallen in the pool during the water 
carnival, and was in great danger of 
Growning. Mr. Cheesman said he had 
seen Andrew Carnegie and had obtained 
this medal for her. 

_ He then presented her with one of the 
iron crosses sold on the streets by the 
fakirs, nicely done up in a jeweler’s box. 

Mrs. Smetts received her trophy with 
great modesty, but declined to make a 
speech. 

Mr, Cheesman then read the following 
list of results, each winer coming uj 
to receive the prize as his or her name 
was anounced:— 


the results of 


Results of the Golf Tournament ot 
the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, at the Seaview 
Golf Club, October 9 and 10, 1916. 


Championship of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association:—Won by 





Chas. Barr Field. Prize, gold medal, pre- 


sented by Mr. Walter D. Foss. 
Thirty-six holes, medal play, low 
gross:—Won by E. S. Rockwell. Prize, 


Silver cup, presented by New Jersey Zinc 


Company. 
Mr. Rockwell was presented with a 
small replica of the challenge cup to 


retain as his personal property. 
Thirty-six holes, medal play, handicap, 


low net:—Won by Houston Dunn. Prize, 
Blue Book cup. 

Harry Hall received a gold medal for 
winning Blue Book cup in 1915. 


Thirty-six holes, medal play, handicap, 
runner up prize:—Won by W. A. Borland. 





Prize, silver cup, presented by Glidden 
Varnish Company. 

Eighteen holes, medal play handicap, 
low net, “A” class (handicaps one to 
fourteen inclusive):—Won by R Ss. 


Leonard. Prize, silver vase, presented by 
Geo. § Knapp. 

Eighteen holes, medal play, handicap, 
low net, “‘B’’ class (handicaps fifteen to 
twenty-two inclusive):—Won by Leon S. 
Hanline. Prize, silver water pitcher, pre- 
sented by Adams & Elting Company. 

Eighteen holes, medal play, handicap, 
low net, “C” class (handicaps twenty- 
three and over):—Won by Roy Pushee 
Prize, silver dish, presented by Rennous- 
Kleinle Company. 

Blind bogey handicap:—Won by J. N 
Welter. Prize, silver cigarette case, pre- 
sented by Ernest T. Trigg. 

LADIES’ TOURNAMENT. 

Eighteen holes, medal play, handicap 
low net:—Won by Mrs. W. A. Patterson. 
Prize, silver vase, presented by Boston 
Varnish Company. 

Nine holes, medal play, 
net:—Won by Mrs. Dudley Figgis. Prize, 
wrist watch, presented by Geo. B. Heckel 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS’ 
TOURNAMENT 








handicap, low 


Eighteen holes, medal play, handicap, 
low net:—Won by Howard Greene. Prize, 
silver cuff links, presented by H. G 
Clopper. 

After the prizes were awarded, the din- 


ner closed by singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
after which the withdrew while 
the waiters cleared the floor for dancing, 
which was kept up until two o'clock. 
Thus ended one of the most sful 
conventions ever held by the Association. 


guests 





Secretaries’ Meeting. 
A Confidential, Heart to Heart Talk 
on Tuesday Afternoon. 


It was sort of experience meeting—a 
xet together in order to discuss questions 
of mutual interest—that was held by the 
secretaries of the various local paint 


clubs, 


of Secre- 
National 
The 


osed 


chairmanship 
Horgan, of the 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
meeting, which was held behind ec 
doors and was of a confidential nature, 
was informal in its character, and the 
discussions on the different topics pre- 
sented were participated in by all of those 
present. 

Membership was a matter of vital in- 
terest that brought about a heart to 
heart talk, and various plans for increas- 
ing the interest of the trade in the local 
clubs were thoroughly discussea 

This naturally led to the suggestion of 
plans to increase interest in the meetings. 
Getting together over weekly dinners or 
mid-day luncheons had brought good re- 
sults in some clubs; in others the plan 
of having some one to address the club 
on a topic of trade interest had been 
tried with success. The use of the tele- 
phone by the secretary to call up the 
members of the club on the day of meet- 
ing and to remind them of it is a plan 
pursued to advantage. 


under the 
tary George V 








The question of credits was also dis- 
cussed, and the credit bureau in the 
Pittsburgh club was explained and its 
valuable features brought out. 


Another matter that came up was the 
subject of uniform constitutions and by- 
laws, that had been recommended by the 
3oard of Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation. While much may be done in this 
direction, it was the consensus of opinion 
that while a certain degree of uniformity 
was desirable, that local conditions made 
some degree of variation necessary. 

Publicity was another subject discussed 


and some of the secretaries complained 
that their clubs had not been fairly 
treated by the trade press. Secretary 


Horgan pointed out that the trade papers 
were always glad to publish news of the 
different clubs if the secretaries would 
send them accounts of the meetings and 
such other items of interest that they 
might desire to bring to the attention of 
the trade. 

Holding the annual meetings in the 
spring, so that the new officers might be- 
come familiar with their duties before 
the annual convention, was another topic 
freely discussed, and it was generally 
felt that the idea is a good one. 

Secretary Horgan impressed on the loca) 
secretaries the advantages of keeping in 
close touch with the national secretary, 
in order that they might derive all the 
benefit possible from the facilities which 
his office is becoming able to afford them. 

These and other topics were sufficient 
to fill the whole of Wednesday afternoon, 
and those who participated in the con- 
ference felt that much good had been 
accomplished. 


LIVING PRESIDENTS OF THE 
N. P., 0. AND V. A, 


In addition to the portrait cuts of 
new officers and committee chairmen 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, we are reproducing 
through the courtesy of National Sec- 


retary George V. Horgan the portraits 
of the living ex-presidents of the As- 
sociation as taken from the portrait 
gallery now a feature of the National 
Secretary’s office in this city. 
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Paints, Varnishes, Colors, 
Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes 


and all other products in the trades covered by the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Buyers— Sellers 


Whether you are a buyer or a seller of Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Chemicals, Drugs, 
Dyes, etc., etc., you would find it to your financial advantage to advertise in the Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter, the weekly issues of which are consulted by . Manufacturers, Importers, 
Manufacturing Consumers and Wholesale Distributers in all parts of the world. 








A tremendous volume of business is being done in Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Chemicals, 
Drugs, Dyes and other products in the Reporter’s trades and a substantial part of this busi- 
ness comes as a direct result of advertising in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


SAMPLE ADVERTISING SPACES 


This is a TWO INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $4.50 per issue 
26 “eé 4.00 “6é “eé 
52 “eé z “e 


This is a FOUR INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $8.00 per issue This is a QUARTER PAGE— 
Ooo “se of 


26 - 6 
52 ee 5.00 “sé ah 


I3 weeks $20.00 per issue 
26 ee 15.00 “eé 6eé 
52 ” 13.00 “ ” 





This is a SIX INCH SPACE— 


13 weeks $10.00 per issue 
26 7 8.00 “* - 
52 = 7a0 © bu 





Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, ww yor S3 
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GREEN BOOK for BUYERS 


To each subscriber of the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, we mailed 
a copy of the latest edition of our Green Book for Buyers. The last issue 
contains 206 pages, which is 42 pages more than the previous edition. 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to mention the Green Book for 
Buyers when communicating with concerns whose names are taken from it, 
inasmuch as the Green Book is intended to render advertisers in and 
subscribers for the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter an additional service at no 
extra cost. 


Secure Representation in the Next 


Oil Paint-Drug Reporter A Edition of the Green Book 


iM To secure representation in the Green Book 
GREEN BOOK |] it is necessary to advertise in the Oil, Paint and 


FOR BUYERS. Ht Drug Reporter on a six months or yearly basis. 


The cost for space and listings given is as 
follows: 


MARCH 1916 | Full page, 52 insertions ; $39.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $48.00 per issue, 
EDITION il. including 56 listings in the Green Book. 


Half page, 52 insertions; $24.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $26.00 per issue, 
including 28 listings in the Green Book. 


Quarter page, 52 insertions; $13.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $15.00 per 
issue, including 14 listings in the Green Book. 


_ at | Ten inches, 52 insertions; $11.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $12.00 per 
ISSUED SEMI ANNUALLY te issue, including 12 listings in the Green Book. 


Eight inches, 52 insertions; $9.00 per issue, 26 insertion, $10.00 per 
issue, including 10 listing in the Green Book. 


Six inches, 52 insertions; $7.50 per issue, 26 insertions, $8.00 per issue, 
including 8 listings in the Green Book. 


COPYRIGHT 1916 : ; ; 2 s ; ‘ 
ey Fcur inches, 52 insertions ; $5.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $6.00 per issue, 


. Paint and Brug Report including 6 listings in the Green Book. 
100 WILLIAM STREET 


Two inches, 52 insertions: $3.00 per issue, 26 insertions, $4.00 per issue, 
NEW YORK 


including 5 listings in the Green Book. 





The Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter numbers among its Subscribers the 
principal buyers in the trades it represents, and its circulation extends to 
every commercial center of the world 


There is no manufacturing plant of any consequence, nor any large con- 
cern that distributes at wholesale in the various branches of trade the Reporter 
represents that does not receive the Reporter as a regular subscriber. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
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ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM UNUSUAL IN 
ITS VARIETY AND PERFECTION OF DETAILS 





Despite the fact that there was no local 
Entertainment Committee to look after 
the details, and the whole work of pro- 
viding for the enjoyment of the members 
and the ladies fell on the National Asso- 
ciation Entertainment Committee, con- 
sisting of D. W. Figgis, chairman, C. J. 
Wetherill and A. H. Wiehl, everything 
went off with a clockwork precision and 
there was universal praise for the en- 


tertainment that had been provided. The 
committee were unfortunately | handi- 
capped by the illness of Mr. Wetherill, 


who was confined to his bed at Haddon 
Hall, a few blocks above the Traymore 
and was unable to assist in the work or 
even be present at the convention. But 
Messrs. Figgis and Wiehl took up the 
added burden, and without any seeming 
effort, handled everything connected with 
their duties to the abundant satisfaction 
of everybody. 





There’s an old proverb about the early 
worm being caught by the bird—or some- 
thing to that effect, and the members of 
the Association are] appreciating more 
and more that wise injunction to “‘come 
early and avoid the rush.’ The registra- 
tion bureau was opened at 4 o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, and before it closed 
for the night, one hundred and eighty 
people had registered—and it was ten 
dollars a register, too, for there was no 
reduced price for ladies this year. 

The innovation of having the opening 
session of the convention on Monday 
evening did away with the informal dance 
that had been held for the past two or 
three years and substituted for it the 
president’s reception, which was a more 
informal affair than usual. The meeting 
was held in the Rose Room, whose bril- 
liant decorative tones made a pleasing 
foil for the evening dresses of the ladies 
and the more somber black and white 
of the men’s attire. In one corner 
string orchestra played lively music as the 
guests assembled. The proceedings were 
of general interest and gave an auspic- 
ious opening to the convention. More- 
over, the new plan saved a good deal of 
time at the beginning of the real busi- 
ness session. 


PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION. 


In the European Dining Room on 
Monday Evening. 


Immediately following the opening ex- 
ercises, fhe members and ladies assem- 
bled in the spacious lobbies, where very 





soon a line was formed and the guests 
passed into the European dining room, 
to be greeted, as they entered, by Mr. 
Figgis, chairman of the Entertainment 


Committee, who presented them to Presi- 
dent Cheesman and Mrs. Cheesman, and 
they were then passed on down the line 
tc Second Vice-President Greene, Treas- 
urer Caspar and Mrs. Caspar, Secretary 
Horgan and Third Vice-President Foss 
and Miss Foss. Having greeted each in 
turn, the guests found places at the 
tables and as the orchestra began to play 
the kind of music that causes the feet 
to move im spite of themselves, it was 
not long before the floor became crowded 
with dancers. The space left for dancing 
was hardly large enough for comfort, but 
young people enjoy dancing, no matter 
if they may be jostled a little now and 
then, and few of them allowed the music 
to go to waste. During the evening light 
refreshments were served. 





A NIGHT IN THE LATIN QUARTER 


Afforded Unusual Entertainment on 
Tuesday Evening. 


There was something doing—everybody 
knew that and expectation was agog. 
The lobbies were filled with the members 
and the ladies as the hour for opening 
the doors of the American dining room 
drew near. At ten o'clock they were 
thrown wide, revealing the room lit by 
a ghastly blue light. Opposite the door 
was a rough looking drinking booth. 
Posters of the Moulin Rouge and other 
famous resorts of the Quartier Latin 
hung upon the walls. Rough-leoking 
fellows, some of them with caps, others 
with the velvet tams affected by the art 
students, were grouped here and there. 
The center of the floor was cleared for 
dancing. Round the room were tables, 
with rough equipment, coarse napkins, 
menus written on slates. 

Bang! What was that? A pistol shot, 
followed by another and then another. 
And every now and again, some hidden 
frolicker would startle the guests by 
letting off a gun. 

But the music was good. On with the 
dance. Soon the floor was filled with 
merry couples enjoying every moment, 
and the tables were crowded with on- 
lookers. Suddenly, between two dances, 
the lights were dimmed, and a blue glare 
was thrown from a spotlight on the cen- 
ter of the floor, and a pair of profes- 
sional dancers gave the celebrated Apache 
dance. Later on the same couple—they 
are married, by the way—gave an exhibi- 
tion of modern dancing, somewhat exag- 
gerated but very graceful and well done. 

Dancing was kept up until about two 
o’clock and stopped only when the music 
ceased. Refreshments were served dur- 
{ing intervals of the dancing by waiters 
who were disguised as rough denizens of 
the quarter, and who seemed to enter 
fully into the occasion. 

The Association had as guests Hon. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Judge Gray, and several of the 
military attaches, as well as some of the 
Mexican ladies and men attending the 
sessions of the international convention 
now being held at the Hotel Traymore. 
The gold braid and trappings of the offi- 
cers’ uniforms added an unusual note to 


a social function of a purely business 
organization. 


WATER CARNIVAL. 


Swimming Contests and Frolic at 
the Hygeia Pool on Wednes- 
day Afternoon. 


Splash! In they went and the race was 
on. The forty yard dash for men, which 
was the first contest at the grand Water 
Carnival at the Hygeia pool, was a stir- 
ring affair, although it was pretty much 
like the first race for the famous Amer- 
ica’s cup, when the Queen was told:-- 
“‘Your Majesty, there is no second.’’ From 
the word go, Lawrence Woodside shot 
through the water like a torpedo from a 
German submarine, forging ahead with 
the famous Australian crawl stroke, and 
only lifting his head above the surface 
once, for a single deep breath, in the 
forty yards. He was an easy winner 
over Vice-President Howard J. Greene, 
who is a husky swimmer from the New 
England coast. 

The next thing on the program was the 
forty-yard candle race, and, believe us, 
it is no easy thing to swim forty yards 
and carry a lighted candle aloft, let alone 
doing it at racing speed. The Reporter's 
representative viewed the first heat of 
this race from the water—so far as he 
could see it at all—but he wasn’t within 
hailing distance of H. B. Chalmers, who 
came in an easy ‘winner. The second 
heat was seen to better advantage, and it 


was an interesting sight to watch those 
candles pobbing up and down. The final 
heat was won by R. B. Robinette, with 


M. A. Smetts a close second. It was some- 
what remarkable that in all three heats, 
only one candle went cut and that was 
the one held by President Cheesman, wao 


started in the final heat, although the 
referee ruled he had no business there, 
but his light failed before he had swam 
live strokes. 

Man overboard! Fred Beers, of Chft- 
cage, who had recklessly been standing 
on the far edge of the pool, smoking a 
cigar, fell in—or was pushed in. No- 
body could tell how it had happened, but 
there was that ponderous representative 


of the Windy City, apparently struggling 
helplessly in the deepest part of the pool. 
Quicker than we could write this, he was 
surrounded by rescuers, when he got the 
laugh on them by starting to swim, 
clothed as he was, with shoes and hat 
on, and he thought more of rescuing his 
half-smoked cigar than of being rescued 
himself. It was a wicked frame up—for 
he had carefully removed his watch and 
valuables from his pockets before tum- 
bling in. 

The ladies’ races were iiteresting and 
proved that the Association numbers a 
good many excellent swimmers among its 


fair visitors. The forty-yard race was 
won by Mrs. M. A. Smetts, with Mrs. 
Lb. W. Figgis second. 


A twenty-yard dash was substituted for 
the forty-vyard consolation race. This was 
won by Miss Isabel Halsey Brown, with 
Miss Marion Cheesman a close second. 

The canoe tilling contest between Frank 
P Cheesman and Lawrence Woodside 
versus Luther Martin and Howard J. 
Greene, was won by the latter pair, the 
pole of the first named having broken 
during the contest. 

fhe men’s eighty-yard dash was won 
by W. J. Kemp, with C. H. Black second. 

Pittsburgh had everything in the forty- 
yard consolation race for men, John De- 
war, Jr., and Joseph Dewar, the two sons 
of John Dewar, the well-known painter 
of that city, taking first and second 
prizes. 

During some of the intervals between 
the events, a fine exhibition of fancy div- 
ing was given by Mrs. M. A. Smetts, of 
Cleveland. Some of those who were pres- 
ent and admired the difficult feats accom- 
plished with such ease by Mrs. Smetts 
may be interested to learn that she had 
previously told some of the ladies that 
she at one time had dived with Annette 
Keilermann, 


It was a great and unique occasion in 


the history of the entertainment in con- 
nection with the Association, and could 
have been possible nowhere outside of 


Atlantic City. 


“A NIGHT IN GAY PAREE.” 





A Brilliant Social Function 
Wednesday Evening. 


When the doors of the American dining 
room were thrown open to the expectant 
throng who had gathered in the [lobbies, 
a very different scene met them from 
that of the previous evening. Instead of 
the somber air of the Latin quarter, one 
found the brilliancy and lights of the 
boulevards at holiday time. Waiters in 
white caps, coats and aprons were ready 
to serve at the tables round the room, 
Across the room bright colored Japanese 
lanterns were suspended from wires that 
were trimmed with flowers. Flags were 
festooned round the walls—not French 
flags either, but the Stars and Stripes. 
‘The center of the room was cleared for 
dancing and it was a brilliant throng that 
kept time with the music. 

Exhibition dances were given by the 
same pair that had danced on Tuesday 
night. An elimination dance was also a 
feature of the evening, each couple being 
given a number. Every few minutes the 
orchestra stopped playing and President 
Cheesman announced several numbers 
that he drew from a hat, the designated 
couples withdrawing. The last lady left 
on the floor, Miss Hyde, of Chicago, re- 
ceived a wrist watch as a prize for her 
perseverance. 

Later on ten ladies were selected, each 
one choosing her partner, for a dancing 
contest. From time to time the judges 
eliminated some of the couples, finally 
narrowing it down to three, and then to 


on 





DRUG REPORTER 


two couples, the prize to be decided by 
the guests, who were to show their favor 
by the vociferousness of their applause. 
But the judges found it impossible to dis- 
tinguish the volume of sound, and to be 
utterly impartial, awarded prizes both to 
Miss Andrews and to Mrs. D. W. Figgis. 

During the evening the prizes for the 
water carnival events were handed to 
the winners by President Cheesman, loud 
applause greeting each one as they came 
forward. And just incidentally we might 
mention that these prizes had an intrinsic 
as well as a sentimental value, consisting 


of such things as Waltham traveling 
clocks, in leather cases, for the ladies: 
silver backed military brushes, pocket 


knives or cigarette cases for the men, 
Supper was served at midnight, but it 


was fully two o'clock before the festivi- 
ties finally ceased. 
We must not forget the fancy paper 


caps that added brilliancy to the scene, 
the rolls of colored tissue paper tape that 
were thrown in festoons over the lantern 
wires and over the people too; the various 
noise makers and rubber balloons on 
long sticks with which the guests made 
merry, and which were supposed to give 
a typical Parisian atmosphere to the en- 
‘ertainment. 


That Golf Tournament. 





An Annual Event that Adds Spice to 
the Convention. 


To quote from an 
in the “Book of Songs,’ distributed at 
the banquet:—“Golf is a_ science, the 
study of a lifetime. in which you may 
exhaust yourself but never your subject. 
. . . It is a test of temper, a trial of 
honor, a revealer of character. It affords 
a chance to play the man and act the 
gentleman. It is a cure for care, an 
antidote to worry. . . . [It promotes not 
only physical health. but moral force.’’ 
When one of the leading financiers of tne 


extract contained 


country, David R. Forgan, of Chicago, 
writes such words as these, no excuse 
is needed for those members of the Na- 


tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
who look upon the golf tournament as 
one of the most important features of the 
convention; one worth’ traveling thou- 
sands of miles to participate in. Indeed, 
some of them are never seen in the busi- 
ness meetings, but spend all their time 
upon the links, yet nevertheless they 
do not feel that it has been time wasted, 
for do they not meet their competitors 
in friendly rivalry? Can a man ever 
feel less than kindly toward the man 
with whom he has traveled from one 
hole to another over a nine-hole course? 
And when they have gone three times 
around the course together, each man 
learns to have greater respect for th 
other and would hesitate to do him an 
evil turn or to overreach him in sharp 
business practice. For though the invet- 
erate colfer may stretch the truth a lit- 
tle wee mite, in boasting of his achieve- 
ments on the links, he never forgets the 
friendships of the golf field. 

The Seaview Golf Club, ten miles from 
Atlantic City, is one of the famous golf 
links of the country—and this was duly 
considered by the officers in_choosing At- 
lantic City fer this year’s cdnvention. 

Bright and early on Monday morning, 
automobiles teft the Hotel Traymore to 
convey the contestants to Seaview On 
Tuesday the ladies had an all-day match 
anc on Tuesday afternoon, the officers 
and directors had a special tournament. 

Some of the early birds began their golf 
on Sunday According to the ancient 
Hebrew law, a man might take a journey 
of three miles on the Sabbath Day, and 
surely it is no sin if that journey be a 
walk from tee to tee on the Seaview Golf 
Club course. Moreover, as it is outside 
of the limits of Atlantic City, Mayor 
Harry Bacharach, who has achieved dis- 
tinction as being the first mayor able to 
enforce the Sunday closing law in Atlan- 
tic City, may not forbid one to play the 
game of golf at Seaview. 


The Scores. 


Without going into details of the events 
of the tournament, we print here the 
scores achieved by the contestants. The 
distribution of prizes occurred at the 
banquet and will be found in the account 
of that function. 


The 36 holes, medal play, handicap, low 
net prize—the Blue Book Cup—was won by 
Houston Dunn. This must be won three 
times before it is permanently won, but 
a medal is given to the winner each year. 
Mr. Dunn's morning score was 105 gross, 


77 net. The runner up was W. A. Bor- 
land, whose net for the day was 157. He 
was awarded the Glidden Varnish Com- 


pany prize. 


For the afternoon round, eighteen holes, 
medal play, handicap, the entries were 
divided into three classes. R. S. Leonard 
and Harold Rowe tied for the Class A 
prize, a silver vase presented by George 
S. Knapp. The Class B prize, a silver 
pitcher, presented by Adams & Elting 
Company, was won by Leon S. Hanline. 
Roy Pushee won the Class C prize, a 
silver dish, presented by the Rennous- 
Kleinle Company. 

E. R. Smead, J. N. Welter and N. P. 
Gurley tied for the blind bogey handicap. 
at 8. The prize, a silver cigarette case, 
given by Ernest T. Trigg, was won by 
J. N. Welter. 


The handicap, gross scores and net 






scores, are for the full 36 holes:— 
Handicap Scores, Gross and Net. 
Player. A.M. P.M.Total.Hdp. Net 
W. H. Andrews...... 95 107 202 32 170 
Fred A. Beer....... 108 112 220 40 180 
J. B. Bouck, Jr. 116 118 234 48 186 
W. A. Boriand....... 112 1058 217 @ 157 
Samuel B, Bowen.... 100 se . és éoe 
D. B. Breinig........ 1138 113 2 40 186 
H. C. Campbell...... 89 86 175 4 171 
C.. Ti. Ci essncs 102 101 203 28 175 
H. M. Clements...... oS «ce pas as tex 
Se Th. Bs vcence 100 101 201 26 175 
He. DUBR. ccc ee -- 108 101 206 SA 180 
Howard BElting...... 98 100 108 14 179 
Chas, B. Field....... &4 81 16 4 161 
Se eee 9% 101 #4196 #416 180 
oe A Re 118 111 229 44 185 
N. P. Gurtey........ 110 114 224 & 170 
GC. TR GeaWicwsccccase 140 129 269 70 199 
A. BD. GBeRVOB..cccces 112 119 21 38 198 
Be, Be TiBcccoscvccce cas ae koe ee he 
a Se ee 106 108 216 32 189 
G. eoe+s 123 218 241 48 108 


& 






Ferdinand Hauck.... 110 115 233 48 165 
Leon S. Hamiline..... 101 102 2038 4 160 
O. McG. Howard.... 90 105 19% 20 176 
Jonathan Jenks...... TOT uss gee os see 
Geo. S. Knapp....... 109 «698207: 82s«d176; 
G. V. LAncoin........ 105 115 220 20 200 
W. H. Leonard...... 108 108 216 323 166 
R, 8. Leonard. 108 «693 «(196 =26 «4170 
J. W. Lucas.. eoce GOR aoe a i. | 
Jo Be TOG s ovcccecces 10 122 225 40 185 
J. J. Morseman...... 101 107 208 26 183 
Chas. P. Myers...... 1 110 211 88 178 
G, ©. Morton........ oon «EID ose oe wes 
J. H. McNulty....... 97 oT 18 32 1% 
Luther Martin, Jr. TID ces soe 086 eve 
A. > OEE vévceces 99 99 #198 #%418 180 
A, B. Potltsc..... coo TID ccs ove ee eee 
W. A. Patterson..... 98 89 189 10 170 
W. H. Pearson...... 114 115 220 70 159 
ie Ws BOM Sci taves 94 100 194 20 174 
E. 8S. Rockwell 83 8 168 20 148 
Harold Rowe........ 86 8 172 12 160 
F. W. Robinson...... 102 104 208 44 168 
F. W. Rockwell.... 117 118 235 68 167 
E. R. Smead.... ” 96 #18 #18 «171 
W. R. Sanders....... 108 112 221 28 198 
W. A. @miley........ 107 99 26 84 172 
lL. R. Van Allen..... 1146 112 227 49 187 
F, J. Van Vranken.. 120 106 226 8&6 171 
J. MN. WRG. .ccccce 88 88 176 8 168 
J, F. Walker......... 114 101 216 34 181 
Geo. E. Watson..... lll 110 211 40 471 
A. J. Kitpstein....... 109 113 222 323 190 
Jas. K, Dewar....... 127 121 248 60 198 
ie. ees 145 138 283 72 @11 
Roy Pushee.......... 115 106 221 6 141 
C. BM. Malott........ SD 64s tte (6s us 
Gee. DD. Pashee...... ses Wh use 2ce see 
Cc. M. Bridges........ 108 14 222 46 176 
Bo Hee TAMPER. cccssve TIS lace eve eo eee 
The Ladies’ Tournament. 

There were twelve entries for the 

ladies’ tournament on Tuesday, the win- 


ner of the silver vase given by the Bos- 
ton Varnish Company being Mrs. W. A. 
Patterson, whose net score was 98. In 
the afternoon event, Mrs. Dudley W. Fig- 
zis won the wrist watch given by George 





b. Heckel, with a net score of 46 

The seores are as follows:— 

Eighteen Hole Event. 

Player, Gross. Hdcp. Net. 
Mrs. W. A. Patterson...... 128 30 98 
Mrs. Dudley Figgis... 133 28 105 
Mrs. D. E. Breinig. 132 20 112 
Mrs. O. McG. Howard..... 129 14 115 
Mrs. C. T. Wetherfll...... 132 13 119 
Mrs. J. N Welter..... 149 27 122 
Mrs. FE. 8S. Rockwell...... 145 18 127 
Mrs, G. V. Lincoln........ 142 15 127 
Miss Carleton Andrews.... 156 238 128 
Mrs. J. H. McNulty.... a75 36 139 
Mrs. D. Hawley, Jr... 171 23 146 
Miss Dorothy Watson...... 227 86 191 

Afternoon Event—Nine Holes. 

Player, Gross. Hdcp. Net 
Mrs. Dudley Figgis....... oo 14 46 
Miss Carleton Andrews 66 14 52 
Mrs, O. McG. Howard.... 61 7 O44 
Mrs. D. E. Breinig........ 65 10 is 3 
Mrs. E. 8S. Rockwell...... 64 9 55 
Mrs. C. T, Wetherill...... 62 7 & 
Mrs. J. N. Weiter......... 72 14 58 
Mrs, G. V. Linooln....... 70 8 62 
Mrs. J. H. MeNulty.. 82 18 64 
Mrs. D. Hawley. ....cceces 8 13 70 
Miss Dorothy Watson..... 113 18 85 


Directors’ Tourney. 


Nine members of the board of directors 
played in the officers’ and directors’ 
tournament Tuesday afternoon. 

Howard J. Greene, of Providence, with 
a net of $1, won the prize, a pair of cuff 
links, given by H. G. Clopper. 





The scores for the 18 holes are ag fol- 
lows:— 

Player, Gross. Hdcp. Net 
Howard J, Greene........ 106 2 81 
CL Be We 6 icocscnsics 80 85 
Cc. N. Seidlitz.. 20 88 
We Be GOOG, FP. vcccccccs 108 14 89 
La a See 129 86 93 
Ea 127 30 7 
Fi. BD. CROGGMAR. ccccccces 137 36 101 
CRGE, S. CNE es cscccevcc 120 14 106 
. eS ene 143 36 107 





Dudley Figgis, Entertainer-in-Chief, 
Who He Is and What He 
Has Done. 


The Entertainment Committee of the 
convention deserve a special notice, for 
their efforts were rewarded by the unani- 
mous appreciation of all who were the 
gainers by their foresight and perfection 
of arrangements. Chairman D. W. Fig- 
gis, of New York, and his associates, 
Arthur F, Wiehl, of Brooklyn, and C. ‘T. 
Wetherill, of Philadelphia, eminently de- 
served a special vote of thanks. 

Chairman Figgis is by no means new 

to the work. He has been for several 
years a member of the Entertainment 
Committee of the New York Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, as well as its chairman, 
and was also a member of the Entertain- 
ment Committee of the National Associa- 
tion for the Richmond and New York 
conventions, and his experience was 
manifest at Atlantic City in the ease with 
which the perplexing details were han- 
dled. Naturally diplomatic, and a man 
of unusual charm, Mr, Figgis added to 
the scores of friends he has made in 
past years, and proved himself the “right 
man in the right place.” 
Dudley W. Figgis was born in Iowa— 
but as he was brought to New York 
when only a year or two old, can cer- 
tainly be called a New Yorker. He at- 
tended the public schools, including the 
high school, but did not go to college. 

He started in business with the Ameri- 
can Steel Hoop Company on December 
, 1900, then started with the American 
Can Company on January 1, 1902, after 
the American Steel Hoop Company had 
moved to Pittsburgh. In 1907 he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bartlett as manager of Divi- 
sion ‘‘B,"’ and in 1908 became local sales 
manager for the metropolitan district, In 
1912 he became assistant sales manager for 
the Atlantic district which position he now 
occupies. He is a member of the Essex 
County Club of West Orange and the 
City'Club of New York, and is now filling 
his second term as a member of the 
board of trustees of the village of South 
Orange. 

Mrs. Figgis was Miss Ragna L. Hau- 


gan, of Evanston, Ill., the marri tak- 
ing place in 1908. _ - 


° 
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Convention Notes. 


The debutantes of the convention were 
Miss Medbury, of Plainfield, N. J., and 
Miss Byrnes, of New York. It was their 
first convention, and as they grow in 
years and stature, it is to be hoped that 
they may attend many more of these 
gatherings. Miss Hedbury was seeu 
dancing with Mr. Somers and Miss Byrnes 


made her debut in the Hygeia poo} dur- 
ing the swimming contests. 
Frank T. Stocker, representing the 


Standard Varnish Works, presented his 
friends with small celluloid desk clocks, 
useful souvenirs of the occasion. 


The men found in their key boxes, on 
Wednesday, gold plated match boxes, 
presented with the compliments of the 
Terebentine Company, of Philadelphia. 


There were three important conventions 
in Atlantic City at the same time, all 
of them representing business organiza~ 
tions in close touch with the needs of the 
public. In addition to the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, whose head- 
quarters were at the Traymore, there 
were the American Electric Railway As- 
sociation—the street car men—who derive 
their income from the nickels of the pub- 
lic, and who met on the Million Dollar 
Pier and had _ their headquarters at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. Many paint ana 
varnish firms had representatives at that 
convention. Then there was the National 
Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Association at 
the Royal Palace. Even here the paint 
and varnish industry was represented by 
salesmen who have customers buying spe- 
cial enamels intended for coating ice 
cream tubs. So the paint and varnish in- 
dustry is universal. 


The weather must have been specially 
qedaret for the convention, for it is rare 
that one finds such warm and delightful 
days in the middle of October. Many ot 
the young people who attended the con- 
vention bathed in the ocean almost every 
day, and some of the older people too. 


The ladies found several coupons in 
their books, each one entitling them to 
a ride on a rolling chair, and they made 
good use of them. So well pleased were 
they with the experience that a good 
many of the ladies spent a good deal of 
money roller-chairing after the coupons 
had been exhausted. 


There was a group of young people who 
had a particularly good time at the con- 
vention. They have been regular attend- 
ants for some years and they look upon 
these meetings as an opportunity to get 
together and renew old friendships. Eacu 
evening they would gather round one of 
the tables and, at the banquet, they hau 
made special arrangements to have the 
committee seat them together. The girls 
in that particular group of young people 
had a mighty good time and they never 
missed a dance. 


John Dewar, the well known Pittsburgh 
master painter, attended the convention 
as one of the representatives of the Inter- 
national Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators. He brought his 
two sons with him, the older being a 
Princeton graduate of two or three years 
back and the younger a student at 
Lawrenceville. He was also accompanied 
by his daughter, Miss Margaret Dewar, 
a recent Vassar graduate, and_ these 
young people were immediately taken up 
and made a part of the little group of 
young people that we have referred to as 
being so constantly together. 


Another representative of the master 
painters was A. H. McGhan, the secretary 
of their association, from Washington, 
D. C., who was present with his wife. 
Mr. McGhan lost no opportunity to talk 
over matters of mutual interest between 
the manufacturers and the master 
painters. 


Everybouy did not know that the couple 
who gave such beautiful exhibition dances 
on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
were husband and wife. They have been 


dancing in the Submarine Grill all 
summer. 

Tea was served each afternoon in the 
Submarine Grill to ladies wearing the 
badge of the Association, the expense 
being borne from the funds of the Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

The eight-hour law did not prevent 


Dudley W. Figgis from working all night 
to get the seating arrangements settled 
for the banquet. He was assisted in his 
arduous task by Arthur F. Wiehl, O. L. 
Deming and W. J. Kemp. All of these 
gentlemen worked early and late in the 
registration bureau and in connection 


with the various entertainment features 
of the convention, 

The death of Mrs. C. T. Wetherill’s 
mother on Thursday morning prevented 
her from attending the banquet. ‘The 
sympathies of her many friends in the 
Association went out to her in her sor- 
row. 

—. T. Holmes, of the Hale & Holmes 


Company, Cleveland, motored to Atlantie 
City and returned by way of New York. 
There were five in his party, including 
Mrs. Holmes and Miss Catharine Holmes. 


Chose who wanted to write found pen- 


cils in their key boxes, tach one sup- 
plied with a clip, so they could be ai- 
tached to the pocket, bearing a repre- 


sentation of the rabbit trade mark of the 
Adams & Filting Company. 


Pencils were also given out by Messrs 
KKatzenbach and Thomas, of the Katzen- 
bach & Bullock Company, New York. 


There were about 450 who were regts- 
tered as attending the convention. Quite 
a nuraber of Philadelphians ran down for 
the business sessions and returned in 
the afternoon, without registering. 


kK. P. Rowe, of the National Lead Com- 
pany, was attended by his two sons, Har- 
old and Reginald P., Jr., both of whom 
are “chips of the old block’”’ and are cgn- 
nected with the Atlantic branch. 


Golf holds its devotees with a firm grip. 
Otherwise, why would the president have 
adjourned the session on Tuesday when 
its work wasn’t much more than half 
done, just to permit the officers and di- 
rectors to play golf? But we have al- 





OIL PAINT AND 


waye understood that golf is no mere 
game, but a serious purpose in life. 


However, Aleck Lawrence, of the Law- 
rence-McFadden Company, of Philadel- 
phia, says hebelicves golf is a deception, 
for it is just as difficult to believe the 
stories a golfer tells about his prowess 
on the links as it is to believe what a 
fisherman tells, 


W. H. Andrews’ son, who was one of 
the representatives of Pratt & Lambert, 
Ine., at the street railway convention, 
came over to the Traymore in the even- 
ing in order to help the girls dance, He 
looks so much like his father there is 
no mistaking who he is. 


“Bob” Gutelius—or perchance we should 
say “Grandfather” Gutelius, for both 
designations are applied to him by his 


friends, is une of that group of sales- 
men who used to travel through Penn- 
syivania, visiting the paint trade, a 


score of years ago. Others of the same 
group at the convention, all of whom 
have made good, were Cheesman, ‘Aleck’ 
Lawrence amd Bouck. 





Sulphuric Acid Freight Rates in 
South and West—Joint Brief 
Filed by Carriers. 


Washington, Oct. 13, 1916. 


In the matter of sulphuric acid rates 
from New Orleans, Louisiana, a brief 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in behalf of the New 
Orleans North Eastern, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley, 
and the Louisville and Nashville railroad 
companies, 

The carriers in their joint brief state 
that prior to the present European con- 
flict there were only two points in the 
Southeast that sold sulphuric acid to the 
trade. The producers of this commodity 
at other points were prepared to make 
only such quantities thereof as they re- 
quired for their own use. The war de- 
mands caused those who were in a posi- 
tion to produce sulphuric acid for their 
own needs to increase their capacity and 
also encouraged the erection of numerous 
additional plants at various points, as a 
result of which the production of 1915 
increased seven fold. At about the same 
time, namely, during the year 1915, ail 
the producers in Southern territory began 
to clamor for special rates to Eastern 
cities and other points to which formerly 
there had been no movement, and as a 
consequence no rates in effect. The im- 
portunities and representations of actual 
and also potential shippers resulted in 
quite a number of commodity rates be- 
ing established from the Southeast to 
Eastern points to meet the real or 
fancied needs of prospective shippers for 
whom the rates were established, each 
road making such rates as exigencies of 
the moment seemed to require. 

As a result of the conditions referred 
to, the carrier realized that there had 
been established numerous commodity 
rates from various producing points on 
sulphuric acid which bore no reasonable 
relation one to another and which were 
inconsistent, due to the fact that there 


was no scientific basis nor systematic 
method used to determine the rates. 
Confronted with this situation, and 


realizing the necessity of providing spe- 
cial rates on this commodity, not only 
from the points from which rates had 
been established, but from many other 
points from which requests had been re- 
ceived, the carriers in Southeastern terri- 
tory gave the matter very careful con- 
sideration, with a view of adopting a 
proper basis to apply and determine upon 
the mileage scale used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in arriving at the 
proper rates on sulphuric acid from 
Copperhill, Tennessee, in the case of the 
International Agricultural Association 
vs. Louisville and Nashville- Railroad 
Company. Using this scale as a basis 


the carriers made a general revision of 
rates from all Southeastern producing 
points except New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Hattiesburg and Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, effective January 1, 1916, the rates 
being made by the use of destinations 


computed via the shortest available route 
except to Ohio River crossings and to 
Virginia cities, rates to which are made 
on a lower basis. 

The rates from New Orleans and other 
points mentioned were not included in 
the tariff publication to become effective 
January 1, 1916, for the reason that the 
carriers at the time had not determined 
whether the rates there should be made 
on a mileage basis or arbitrarily made 
the same as from Gulfport, and did not 
wish to delay the publication of all the 
rates until the questions had been settled. 
The latter basis was finally adopted and 
the rates subsequently published, which 
rates were suspended and are now sub- 
ject to this proceeding, i.e. the rates 
from New Orleans were suspended but 
not those applicable from either Gulfport 
or Hattiesburg, Miss. 

As stated, the rates which are under 
suspension are a part of the general re- 
vision resulting in 70 advances and 972 
reductions, there being no change in 88 of 
the rates. The revision also eliminated 
all fourth class violations, although this 
was not the purpose thereof expected, 
in so far as it is the purpose of the 
Southern carriers to make all revised 
rates conform to the principles laid down 
by this commission in its decision re- 
specting fourth section violations in the 
Southeast and fourth section order No. 
38661. Rates involved in this case apply 
from New Orleans to Eastern cities and 
interior Eastern points, to Virginia cities, 
to points in Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, 
and also to one Canadian point. 

The carriers concluded their brief by 
submitting that the proposed rates from 
New Orleans now under suspension are 
just, reasonable and non-discriminatory, 
and will result in a proper alignment 
from that point and should be permitted 
to become effective 
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The Value of the Drug Trade to the 
United States of America.* 





Prepared by the Editorial Staff, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


It would not be possible in the brief 
time allotted to this summary to more 
than touch the surface of the subject 


discussed. Such has been the growth of 
the drug trade in this country—the pro- 
duction of the thousands of items enter- 
ing into it; the growth of domestic bo- 
tanical drugs; the manufacture of medic- 
inal chemicals, galenicals, laboratory 
animal products such as pepsins, pan- 
creatin and glandular preparations; and 
the thousands of name-designated prep- 
arations from private or standard for- 
mulae sent into every country of the 
habitable globe—that whereas a list of 
such products in 180 could have been 
compiled on a few sheets of foolscap 
paper, today the list in volume form 
would more nearly resemble a copy of 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary. 

The following data—for this brief study 
must confine itself almost entirely to the 
realm of statistics—may, however, serve 
to point the way to a more general] real- 
ization of the interlocked interests mak- 
ing up the drug trade producing industry 
of this country, and of the scope and 
the magnitude of the “drug trade’ in 
the United States. No direct reference 
can be made to growers and grinders of 
botanical and chemical drugs, to the hun- 
dreds of importers and handlers of the 
scores of thousands of items embraced 
within the subject, or to the wholesale 
or retail branches of drug merchandising, 
although thousands of men are thus em- 
ployed, and millions of capital are in- 


vested in these branches of the industry. 

For the purposes of this paper we must 
confine ourselves to the producing and 
world-marketing side of the industry, 
and to the totals of production, without 
attempting any analysis of domestic con- 
sumption. 

The drug producing trade of the United 
States is in the midst of a transition 
period, the full extent of which cannot 
be realized until there shall have been 
made some comprehensive and definite 
censu; of the number of establishments 
engaged, the number of workmen em- 
ployed, the amounts of materials used 
and the valuation of the output, par- 
ticularly for the past two years, or since 


the beginning of the European war in 
August, 1914. 
New conditions have arisen, just as 


has been the case in the great chemical 
manufacturing industries of the country. 
New basic materials have been found, 
and, as in the coal-tar dye industry, the 
greatest growth has been registered in 
the synthetically produced medicinals, 
formerly obtained almost exclusively 
from foreign—and particularly German— 
sources. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the latest 
obtainable summarized statistics of the 
industry are those of the census of manu- 
factures of the United States for 1914— 
the first war year—but up to that time 
the growth registered in the output of 
druggists’ preparations, patent and pro- 
prietary medicines and compounds, and 
similar articles coming within the scope 
of the term “drug trade’’ was persistent. 
From a truly “infant industry” in 180— 
sixty-six years ago—with 143 establish- 
ments, 827 workmen, $1,427,375 invested, 
and an output of $3,508,465 in products, the 


industry has grown to the more than 
respectable total of 4,02 establishments 
with a valued product of $172,008,046 in 
1914, 


Any statements as to increases in num- 


ber of establishments, capital invested, 
ete., since the first war year, would be 


guesswcrk at the best, since so many and 
so radical changes have been made that 
there is no way of estimating just what 
has been accomplished, except as shown 
by the tremendous increase in exports 
from a total valuation of a little more than 
25,000,000 in 1912 to more than $125,000,000 
for 1916, both comparisons being for the 


12 months of the fiscal years ending 
June 30. Of this total the exports of pro- 
prietary medicines exported for the 


periods ending June 30, 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
the year prior to the war and the two 
war years, were as follows:— 


MPEP OLT er errr reer rr ree eesccce $6,721,978 
BO 65640605 saaeesseenseasensscasxs 7,130,379 
WONG ccccccsceccsces eeccccsce seecees 8,397,971 


‘The record of the production of drug- 
gists’ preparations, proprietary medicines 
and compounds, ete., from 1850 to 1900, 
by 10-year periods, and then by four and 
five-year periods to 1914, throws no un- 
certain sidelight upon the value of this 


industry to the United States. The fig- 
ures are as follows:— 
Number of Number 
, establish- Capital em- Value of 
Year. ments. invested. Ployed. products. 
1850.... 143 $1,427,375 827 $3,508,465 
1860.... 173 1,977,385 1,059 3,465,574 
1870.... 319 6, 667, 684 2,436 16,257,720 
1880.... 563 10,620,880 4,025 14,682,494 
1890.... 1,127 18,596,823 9,390 32,620,182 
1900.... 2,026 37,209,793 14,606 49,611,335 
1904.... 2,777 75,607,000 20,472 117,436,000 
1909.... 3,642 99,942'000 22'895 141'942'000 
1914.... 4,082 she  ssese A OeOne 
At a proportionate increase—although 


it is known that the increase has been 
increasingly accelerated since the out- 
break of the war, as is shown by the 
increase of exports to hitherto unheard 
of figures—the output of druggists’ prep- 
arations, etc., in 1916 would total $192,- 
000,000, produced by approximately 4,300 
establishments. A record of newly in- 
corporated manufacturing concerns en- 
gaged in these and allied lines of pro- 





* Read at the Conference on the Drug Indue- 


owe Chemical Society, September 











duction since 1914 shows this estimate 
to be far too low. 

No one will ae the infinite value 
of the production of food preparations 
to this country, nor its position as a fac- 
tor of growing importance in the indus- 
trial history of the United States, and 
yet the value of patent medicines and 
druggists’ preparations manufactured in 
1909 exceeded the value of food prepara- 
tions by more than $15,000,000. 

Careful and exhaustive examination of 
available records show that the increase 


in the mumber of proprietary items— 
under the druggists’ classification—has 
been more than 0 per cent. since 1878. 
In 1871 the total number of such items 
listed by one of the largest wholesale 
drug houses of the Middle West in a 
price list published that year was 825. 


Subsequent price lists issued by the same 
house show i,646 items in 189 and 10,767 
in i¥i4d—an increase of more than 1,300 
per cent. 

The Druggists Circular price list in 
1905 contained 28,478 items; in 1915 this 
number had been increased to 38,143. 
This increase, strange as it may seem, 
has been more marked since the puas- 
sage of the pure food and drugs law 
than during any period prior thereto. 

What of the new factors in the manu- 
facturing drug products industry? What 
of the developments in manufacture of 
galenicals, brought about by the concen- 
tration of such manufacture in immense 
laboratories, which are supplying the 
pharmacists and the physicians not alone 
in this country, but in all sections of the 
world? 

Within the past quarter century Ameri- 
can technical chemistry has made itself 
felt in the production of synthetic drugs 
and perfumes and flavoring extracts; in 
the field of serum therapy and the pro- 
duction of serums, vaccines, toxins and 
ther biological products, where scores 
of new products have been developed 
within the past few years. In 1914 prod- 
ucts of biological laboratories to the value 
of $6,225,475 were manufactured in 93 
tablisnments in 17 States, and since that 
time the growth has been still more 
amazing in keeping with the spread of 
serum therapy as a most important fac- 
tor in modern medical practice. 

The development of the coal-tar chemi- 


es- 


cal and aniline color industry in this 
country has played a most important 
and little realized part in the field ot 


drug production. In 1913 the United States 
consumed 29,000 short tons of coal-tar 
colors, 3,500 tons of domestic production— 


from semi-manufactured materials—and 
25,700 tons from Europe, 22,000 tons of 
which were from Germany. In January 


of this vear there were 14 American com- 
panies manufacturing artificial colors at 
the rate of 15,00 tons a year—and since 


that time a number of other industrial 
concerns have been organized to carry 
on this branch of manufacture. More 


than half of these companies also manu- 
facture drug or perfume synthetics, and 
in increasing qvantity as the embargoes 
of the European combatants were more 
and more tightly drawn, thus forcing the 
United States not only to depend upon 
its own resources, but to develop new 
industries to meet ever-increasing 4de- 
mands as stocks diminished and prices 
rose in keeping with the steady drain 
upon accumulated supplies. 


Perhaps in no more striking manner 
can the value of the drug trade to the 
United States be illustrated than by a 
comparison of the imports and exports 
of chemicals, drugs, etc., by years since 
15. It will be noted at once how a fair- 
ly steady ratio of preponderance of im- 


ports over exports has been maintained 
down to the first war year, and how since 
that period the position has been reversed 
for the first time in the history of the 
country. Not alone have the imports 
diminished and the exports increased, but 
the exports have reached a total £20,- 
(00,000 in excess of any year’s imports yet 
recorded, 


The fact that our manufacturers can 
not only supply their domestic demands 
—which have increased at least propor- 


tionally with the decrease of foreign im- 
portations since consumption has _ con- 
tinued on an increasing scale here—but 
have been enabled to ship during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, $129,606,- 
oso worth of chemicals and drugs to for- 


eign buyers is amply indicative of the 
new importance of the industry to this 
country. 

Imports and exports of chemicals, 
drugs, ete., by years from 195 to 1916 
inclusive:— 

Imports Exports 





$60, 169,54 





¢ 69,507,1 

§ 76,549,048 20,373,036 

oS 68,318,560 20,873,155 

‘ 72,962,794 19,131,811 

Dc KieRe RR Ooo ee 81,311,466 21,415,935 

1911 86,311,537 25,541,033 
82,785,610 27,472,626 
99,550,155 30,865,929 
94,519,912 30,873,236 
83,818,357 49,714,364 





129,666,580 


* Exports 
clusive, do not include reshipments of foreign- 
produced medicinals. 


Statistics from 1905 to 1910, in- 


_7 For fiscal year ending June 30; all other 
figures for calendar years. 


It will be noted that during the fiscal 
year just closed both imports and ex- 
ports for the first time both passed the 
$100,000,000 mark, and that the exports 
to foreign countries exceeded the imports 


from abroad by $20,500,000, in itself a 
striking illustration of the added value 


to the nation of the ‘‘drug trade.’ 

Conditions have been abnormal, it is 
true, but such was the normal growth 
of the drug trade prior to the war, and 
so great have been the changes and de- 
velopment of production ability during 
the two war years, that it can be de- 
duced with perfect safety that when the 
war shall be brought to its conclusion, 
products of American manufacturers for 
the drug trade will be marketed in every 
coultry in this hemisphere, Latin and 
Pan-American, Asia, Africa and even 
Continental Europe. 





+ W. A. Hover, Proceedings of the National 
Wholesale 
page 319. 


Druggists’ Association, 1915-1916, 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL IN DISTILLATION 
OF HARDWOOD INCREASES THE PRODUCTION 





Points From a Paper by R. C. Palmer, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. 


effects 
in 


the 
factor 


exhaustive study of 
control as a 


In 
of 


an 
temperature 


the destructive distillation of hardwoods, 
Mr. Palmer quotes the result of expert- 
ments hy the Forest Products Labora- 
tory which have shown that apparently 
certain well defined relations exist be- 
tween the rate of rise of the temperature 
in the retort, the flow of distillate, and 
the vield of products The interaction 
between the various products in the re- 
tort in the presence of the hot charcoal 
undoubtedly plays an important part in 
the yields. Temperature control in the 
distillation of wood, as interpreted by 
these experiments, is then to make the 
greatest possible proportion of the dis- 
tillations follow the proper combination 
of these factors which will give the best 


technical operation involving 
of the temperature as an 
obviously best con- 


yields \ 
the rate of rise 
important factor is 


ducted by employing pyrometers. 

In a continuation of these studies in 
longer tests in commercial plants, re- 
sults of which have not yet been pub- 
lished, it was found, strangely enough, 


that about equal mixtures of large pieces 
of split wood and smaller pieces of sawed 


wood more readily gave the desired rate 
of rise of temperature than either of the 
two kinds alore. Therefore, instead of 
requiring evenly sized wood in order to 
secure good results with. pyrometers, 
Variations in Quality and Size of 
Wood. 

Differences ‘ the moisture content of 
the wood and in the size of the pieces 
ete., are, of course. important factors 


in the application of temperature control. 


It is much more difficult to get the most 
benefit from control with green wood 
than with dry wood, chiefly because it 
takes so much longer to reach the tar 
point on account of the excess moisture 
which has to be distilled out of the 
wood. and the time for prolonging the 
eritieal stage is therefore reduced, esne- 
clallv where it is important to complete 











the operation at regular 24-hour intervals 
Since excessive firing is not at all likely 
to sertously depreciate the oven bottoms 
during the staze where large quantities 
of water vapor are present in the re- 
tort. much hetter results can he ob- 
tained with green wood than would ordi- 
narily be imagined, because with a hot 
fire the moisture can be removed fairly 
rapidly 

Variations in the size of the wood is not 
a very serious drawback As a matter 
of fact, In commercial experiments on 
temperature control it was found that the 
desired rate of rise of temperature was 
actually a little easier to obtain when 
using equal mixtures of large pieces and 


smaller pieces than when the charges 
were comnosed entirely of pieces of more 
uniform size 
The methods of attaining better circn- 
lation in ovens, which are attracting the 
ittention of wood distillation Onerators 
ire ‘ery well adapted to obtaining good 
results from temperature control, he- 
cause anv procedure which would more 
nearly approach a laboratory unit as re- 
gards circulation would obviously give 
better result 
The Results of Control. 

Knowing as accurately as possible ths 
conditions which will produce the best 
results, and by knowing these conditions 
to control them, meams greater efficiency 
in the primary distillation of hardwood 
This greater efficiency will be shown, (a) 
by increased yields of both alcohol and 
acetate of lime, and in some cases of 
chareval, and (b) in many cases de- 
creasing the consumption of the fuel. It 
may be safely predicted that it will be 
quite possible to increase the alcohal 


and acetate yields from 10 to 15 per cent. 


and in some cases probably appreciably 
more. The saving in fuel will vary so 
greatly, depending on the kind of fuel 
used, that it will not be possible to as- 
sume what this will be. It should not, 
however, be less than 5 or perhaps 10 
per cent. 
—_______ o> 


Expert Takes Pessimistic View of 
British Dye Situation. 


Washington, Oct. 13, 1916 

A very pessimistic view of the British 
iye industry was taken hy Dr. Thomas 
Oliver, principal of the Galashiels Tech- 
nical College at Edinburgh, Scotland, re 
cently, when Dr. Oliver delivered a lec- 
ture there dealing with the problems in 
the woolen industry arising out of the 
war. Through a confidential source, a 


report of this lecture has been received 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce The high character of Dr. 
Oliver lends great importance to his 
Statements, 

After speaking of the wool shortage 
and referring to the cost of dyeing as 
having trebled, Dr. Oliver said:— 

*“T have already referred to the dye 
problem. When we consider the price 
of dyes we must be forced to the con- 
clusion that the price of dyeing is very 
reasonable Dyers have been driven to 
strange shifts. I have very little hope or 
the future of British dye manufacture in 
competition with the Germans. The firm 
‘British Dyes, Ltd...’ would have been 
better christened ‘British Dyes Very 
Limited.’ Our judgment must be tem- 
pered by the knowledge that the Gov- 


ernment has restricted dye manufacture 
greatly by commandeering for war pur- 
poses many of the raw materials, and re- 


agents, but with all due allowance we 
can not shut our eyes to the lack of 
ability on the part of the Government 
and the experts. There is a dearth of 
chemists. The scientist is not fully 
fledged when he becomes B. Sc. with 
firsi-class honors. In most cases he is 
only fit to commence an apprenticeship 
in industrial research, but this fact Is 
not generally recognized by education- 
ists. They think the manufacturer 
should be prepared to pay hich salaries 
for the imperfectly trained product of 
the universities. Then the manufacturer 
is to blame; he never thinks of research 
until hard times press the matter hotne 


unpleasantly on his mind. 


Very few valuable results have sprung 
from research in British universities in 
recent years. The industrbal scientist 


has had to work out his own problems 
Very few people here take business seri- 
ously, and it largely springs from bad 
training in our schools. 

“T have said repreatedly that there will 


be .a great boom in technical education 
after the war We shall have compul- 
sory continuation school education. Peo- 
ple have accepted the much g2reater 
question of compulsory military service 
with little murmuring. The whole sys- 
tem of education will be recast. The 
vital part of technical educatjon will 
eease to be given in the evening. Even- 
ing classes will become simply fields 
for the selection of those who give evi- 
dence that they will benefit hv day 
coures. It is not generally recognized 


that at least 80 per cent. of the so-called 
students who attended our technical 
schools were only clogs on the wheels of 
time The apprenticeship system has 
futled because it became largely a ve- 
hicle of supply of cheap labor Many 
mployers were not overscrupulous, and 
not feel their responsibility to teach 
the trade he was ostensibly learn- 

Then the modern system of division 
labor has also adversely yperated 
the employer teaching very com- 
but at the same time a verv inter- 
esting, problem, ard it can only he 
solved by every one of working to- 
gether.’’ 

Dr. Oliver's statement as tc the 
inferior materials by even the 
worsted nanufacturers throws a 
upon the condition to which the Sentech 
woolen industry hes heen breughr by 
scarcity and high prices of wool andj dve- 
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light 





stuffs. Only a small proportion of the 
output of cloth mills—worsted or wrolen 
can be accurately described as ‘“‘pu 





wool.” In the spinning mills cotton is 
the principal aid to cheapness cf product 


but any grade of wool fiber that will 
serve the purpose is freely emploved by 
the yarn manvfacturers. Since August, 
1914, prices of woolen cloth have ad- 
vanced about 5 per cent. on the everage: 
some irnakes, 35 per cemt., and other 
makes 70 per cent. This advance does 
not cover the increased cost of pure 
wool cloth, which could rot be carried 
wholly to the merchant and the public 
To lower the quality was regarded as a 
tral nevessit:’. 


Mexican Shipments of Cotton Seed 
Increased This Year. 


Exports of cotton 
district near Torreon, 
at the Piedras 
January 1, 1916, 
corresponding periods in years. 

The yield of from 
the Laguna district, which may be called 


from the Laguna 
Coahuila, 
Negras 


seed 
invoiced 

consulate 
an 


sincs 


show increase over 


previous 


annual cottonseed 


the cotton belt of Mexico, formerly was 
consumed by the soap factories and re- 
finerics at Torreon and Mexico City. Con- 
tracts for the whole output of the la- 
guna district for a score of years were 
made between the raisers and manufac- 


turers mentioned, and delivery was made 
at Torreon until 1913. 

When conditions became such that the 
refineries and soap factories were unable 
to operate with assurance of receiving 
guaranties from the de facto authorities, 
they could not consume the seed in Mex- 
ico, but their contracts were fulfilled 
with the plantation owners by shipping 
the seed to the United States, where there 
Was a ready sale, and the raisers re- 
ceived good profits. In the present year, 
however, there has been a change in the 
hardling of the Laguna seed as a result 
of a decree issued by the de facto au- 
thorities annulling all contracts made by 
the plantation owners with private firms 
and restricting their sales to representa- 
tives of the government. ‘This was simt- 
lar to the decree cf the State of Du- 
rango prohibiting the sale of hides and 
skins to any corporation or individual 
other than a representative of the govern- 
ment. In view of this decree contracted 
cotion seed was not delivered to its for- 
mer purchasers, but sold to the de facto 
authorities and exported by them through 
the port of Piedras Negras to the United 
States. So extensive have been the ship- 


ments for this year that several Ameri- 
can companies are maintaining a corps 
ot classitiers and purchasing agents at 


Eagle Pass. 
Shipments 
this 


of cotton seed invoiced at 
consulate from January 1, 1916, to 
September 20, amounted to 11,792 tons val- 
ued at $520,709 United States currency. 
Manufactured products from cotton seed 
invoiced here were 2,207 tons of cotton- 
seed cake valued at $54,653 and 138,943 gal- 
lons of cottonseed oil valued at $61,8%9. 
\n increase in these products over all pre- 
vious years 1s estimated at approxi- 
mately 500 per cent. According to au- 
tnoritative statements of cottonseed deal- 
ers, future shipments will be small com- 
pared with the past six months, as prac- 
tically all seed available has been shipped. 
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CREOSOTES AND TAR AS 
PRESERVATIVES OF TIMBER 


forest Products Laboratories Give 
Out Detailed Information as to 


Characteristics and Effects of 
Various Preservatives. 
Washington, Oct. 13, 1916. 


The Department of Agriculture has re- 
its bulletin on the preservation of 
farm timbers indicating the chemicals 
and other preservations that been 
found efficacious for this purpose. The 
revision is by George M. Hunt, chemist 
in forest products, forest products labora- 


vised 


have 


tory. On the value of various preserva- 
tions, Mr. Hunt says:— 
“Coal-tar creosote, which is a brown- 


ish-black heavy oil, practically insoluble 
in water, is in general use for preserving 
fence posts and other farm timbers. Sat- 


isfactory penetrations of many species of 


wood can be secured with it, and excel- 
lent results have been obtained by its 
use It is considered one of the most 


efficient preservatives against decay so 


far developed for farm timbers exposed 
to the weather. It may also be used for 
inside work wherever its color, odor, and 
other properties are not objectionable 
“Coal-tar creosotes vary corsiderably in 
quality, but satisfactory results may be 
obtaineq from any good grade, provided 
a sufficient amount is put into the wood 
and a good penetration is secured. Creo- 
sotes containing a high percentage of 
oils which boil at a low temperature are 
not so suitable for use on the farm as 
those which contain a lower percentage 
of these oils, because of considerable por- 
and be lost during 


tion may evaporate 

treatment ™n some cases as much as 
one-fifth of the oil used has been lost in 
this way. This loss of oil by evaporation 
may be largely offset. however, by the 


lower price at which the low-boiling creo- 











sotes may usually be obtained The iIn- 
crease ir price which can be economically 
paid for the higher boiling creosotes will 
in general not be more than from to 
per cent. Generally. when a consider- 
ible amount of creosote is to be used, it 
is purehased under specifications If re- 
quired, further information on this point 
can be obtained from the Forest Products 
“Taboratory, Madison, Wis 
Carbolineums. 
“Carbolineums are proprietary preserva- 


ind preserva- 


tives similar in appearance 
creosote, but 


coal-tar 





tive qualities to 

usually higher in price. In service tests 
made by the Forest Servi on brush- 
treated telephone poles they have ver 








about the same increase in durability as 


cual-tar creosote. 
“But little reliable data upon the 
fectiveness of wood-tar creosotes is avail- 


ef- 


able, and until satisfactory service tests 
are comnpleted mo definite recommenda- 
tion can be made. It is likely, however 
that good results will be obtained if the 
wood creosote is of high grade. 
“Water-gas-tar creosote is on oil similar 





in many ways to coal-tar creosote, but its 
value us a fence-post preservative has 
been fully established. It is possible 
that zood results would be obtained from 
it s¢ in open-tank work. 
: chloride is a toxic preservative 





that gives good results when properly 
applied and used under the right condi- 
tions. It is sold im solid form or in a 
30 per cent. solution, and is injected into 
the wood in a solution of from 2 to 5 per 
cent. in water. It is much cheaper than 
ecoal-tar creosote. On account of its solu- 
bility in water, however, it is washed out 
of wood in time by the rain or ground 
water, which is the chief objection | 


its use. 

‘In general, zinc 
sidered as satisfactory 
coal-tar creosote, 
where its use is 
to be used indoors it may in some 
be satisfactory where creosote 
would be objectionable on account of its 


is mot con- 
farm timbers 
there may be 
advisable. For 


chloride 
for 
but 


as 





cases 
wood 


cases 


odor, color, ete. It is not recommended, 
however, for use by the brush method. 

“Tar is not a good preservative fot 
farm use: and, in general, good results 
have not been obtained with it when ap- 
plied by methods that are practicable on 
the farm. Its chief defect is that it does 
mot penetrate the wood readily. Coal-tar 
and water-gas tar are also much less 
poisonous to the ecrganisms which cause 
decay than is coal-tar creosote. 

Crude Oil, 

“Crude oil is not sufficiently pcisunous 
for a wood preservative. If the wood 
can be thoroughly saturated with it, 
water may be kept out and decay pre- 
vented, but it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get enovgh oil into most 


woods by processes which are practicable 


on the farm For treating by the brush 
method crude oil is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. 

“Good results can not, ir general be 


expected from paint, linseed oil, or white- 
wash when used on fence posts or other 
timbers in contact with the ground. They 
ao not penertate the wood deeply, and 
the onty way they can prevent decay is 
by preventing the entrance of fungi or 
moisture into the wood. Furthermore the 
wood is seldom painted on all sides; so 
it is usually possible for fungus to enter 
through an unpainted part. Whenever the 


painted film cracks or peels off, decay 
can also enter. It is quite common to 
see wood decaying beneath a coat of 
paint If the wood were saturated with 
limseed oil it might prevent decay by 
keeping out the water; but this would be 
difficult to accomplish, as well as being 


too expensive. 

“Posts have sometimes been dipped in 
thin cement and allowed to dry, leaving 
a coat of cement over the surface of the 
wood. Such a coating will not keep out 
water and is easily cracked or broken 
off. Good results can not be expected 
from this treatment. 
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CASTOR OIL BEAN EXPORTS 
SINCE EUROPEAN WAR 





Perfected Machinery in United 
States Has Improved Quality and 


Increased Output from Domestic 
Crushed Seeds—Indina’s Exports 
Below Normal, 

Washington, Oct. 13, 1916. 


The castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis) 








is cultivated throughout India. There 
are said to be 16 varieties—or, rather, 
cultivated states that merge from one 
to the other—and these have been 
roughly grouped by most writers under 
two at types, one of which is a tall 
bush or small tree of perennial growth, 
usually planted as a hedges or in lines 
through the fields, where it affords de- 


sirable shade to other and more valuable 
This gives a 1 





crops. arge seed with an 
abundance of inferior oil, The other 
type is an annual plant sometimes grown 
as a pure crop, though more frequently 
in mixed cultivation. It gives a small 
seed, the better qualities of which, by 
careful proce of expression, afford the 


Superior qualities of the oil of commerce. 
Mention is made by writers on this sub- 


ject of a third important grade, namely, 


a castor which, by special selection, has 
come to yield a seed that contains no 
poisonous principle and the oil of which 


is edible. 


Foreign Trade in Oil and Seed. 
The Eur 














ypean demand for castor seed 
and oil from India is fairly modern, as 
statistics show that India did not begin 
to produce the medicinal oil until about 
1815, and, fact, imported medicinal 
castor oil pricr to that perio il, though 
the castor plant Is known to have ex- 
isted India for a very long time. In 
the great export traffic that has grown 
up since then Bengal is the chief ex- 
porting provinee for oil, while seeds are 
most largely shipped from jombay, 
though in each e exports from Madras 
are of considerable importance. 

Phe extent to which British Ind a ex- 
ported castor oil and seed by sea dur- 
ing the past three fiscal years and the 
destinations of these shipments are 
shown in the table below. The quantities 





































are stated in impe il gallons, equivalent 
to 1.2 Am«é rican g ms, and in hundred- 
weight of 112 pounds; the official values 
have been converted to United States 
gold at the rate of $0.32443 to the rupee. 
nn ANtity— 
1913-1914. 1914-1915 
Cwt Cwt. 
Seed 2.697 
United States 105 
Value 

United States $003,045 

Share of Madras Presidency—Chief 
Producing Centers, 

In the fiscal year led Mar: 31, 1916 
Shipments of castor oil from the Madras 
Presidency to foreign countries were 
334,305 gallons, valued at $162,866. The de- 
mands from the United Kingdom were 
very eavy, and Ceylon, Mauritius, and 
the Straits Settlements were next | zest 
purchasers. The shipments of castor 
seed during the same period were 108,620 
hundredweight, valued at $ 09, of 
which the United States received the 
largest share, or 41,998 hundredweicht, 
valued at $81,757. The United Kingdom 





and France are the 
chasers. The total 
seeds from the Presidency 
all countries were far below the normal, 
as the average for the five years ending 
1913-14 was 291,151 hundredweight, valued 
at $674,497. 

In 1905-6 out 
dredweight of c 


other principal pur- 
exports of castor 
in 1915-16 to 





of 1,300,000 
shipped 


hun- 
from 


of the total 


istor seeds 







India, Bombay supplied fully 1,000,000 
hundredweight, the r having 
gone from Madras and ‘he pro- 
ducing region for ‘t por traffic 
would appez to be zam’s terri- 
tory and Bombay Pre "4 th the 
Central Provinces and I I ng a 
small proportion. Hyderab I chief 
ao 





center. Karachi exports are less 
Punjab and Rajputana castor seed, since 
practically no castor seed is grown in 


Sind. 


Oil Mills of Bengal and Madras. 








Previous to the war the exports of 
eastor oil from India showed a tendency 
to diminish, while the traffic in castor 
seed very materially increased. The rea- 
sons for this are said to be, first, that 
most foreign countries accept the seeds 
free of duty but impose an import tax 
on oil and oil cake; second, the trans- 
portation of seeds by sea is easier and 
less expensive than the carriage of oil; 
and, third, improved and expensive ma- 
chinery in Europe and America has 
raised the standard of the oil as well as 
lowered the cost of production there, the 
result being that the competition has 
told on the methods followed in India as 
a whole. although here and there all over 


India castor oil is manufactured by Euro- 
also. 


pean machinery 

The castor-oil mills of Calcutta use, 
on an average, close to 700,000 hundred- 
weight of seed, drawn mainly from the 


United Provinces and Bengal. The quan- 


tities obtained from _ othe regions are 
inconsiderable. The large-seeded form, 
which they mainly use, comes from the 
provinces named, while the small-seeded 
comes from Madras. There were in 
Bengal, in 194, 75 oil mills that gave 
employment to 2,836 persons. These, ac- 
cording to an authoritative writer, are 


doubtless mainly Calcutta mills, concerned 
chiefly, if not entirely, in the production 
of castor, and furnish the quantities of 
that oil exported from Calcutta to foreign 
countries. As compared with these fig- 
ures, Madras had 24 oil mills that em- 
ployed 1,476 persons during 194, but not 
all of them were devoted to the produc- 
tion of castor oil. 
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P | M k d 
By CHARLES L. UEBELE. 

The first book ever published dealing with the modern American Paint 
Factory, its Products and Processes from the Practical Standpoint. Written by 
a man, with long experience as a paint factory superintendent, for practical paint 
factory men. Every Formula has been tested out and has proved not only prac- 
tical but also profitable. 9 

Of the 483 pages in Paint Making and Color Grinding, 60 are devoted to 
formulas and recipes; 150 pages are given over to color grinding, and 150 pages 
are devoted to ready mixed paint making. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
PREFACE. PART na coe READY FOR USE 
, . ; . , , ‘hapter XVIII.—Building Paints. 
Chapter I1—The Factory, General Arrangement: Chay a a ae 

Storage Shipping Facilities; Packages; Contain- Se ee a, ata 

ers; Labeling, etc., etc. Chapter XX.—Metal Preservative Coa ings. 

3 , : Chapter XXI.—Concrete and Cement Coatings. 
PART I—WHITE PIGMENTS AND WHITE Chapter XXII—Roof Paints. 

BASES. Chapter XXIII.—Shingle Stains. ie 
Chapter II.—White Lead. Chapter XXIV.—Oil and Varnish Stains (also 
Chapter III.—Sublimed White Lead; Zinc Lead Aniline Spirit and Water Stains). 

and Zinc White. Chapter XX V.—Dipping Paints. ae 
Chapter 1V.—Lithopone. Chapter XX VI.—Modern Flat Wall Finishes. 
Chapter V.—Grinding White Bases and Pigments. Chapter XXVII.—White and Colored - Enamel 
Chapter VI.—Extenders and Fillers. Paints. : iat 

: 2 Chapter XX VIII.—Liquid and Paste Wood Fillers. 

Pee Vi tee oo Chapter XXIX.—Iron Fillers and Machinery 

“ha __Blne Pj Paints. 

Chapter VIII.—Blue Pigments. caaghds ; . 

: Foal m Pi Chapter XXX.—Putty and Cements. 

a tas bee PART V—CASEIN AND COLD WATER 

Chapter XI.—Red Pigments. Cc as gee ad 

4 7 > he hapter XXXI.—Origin and uses of Casein. 

Ctapees Lil Yellow Pigments. Chapter XXXII.—Tests for Cold Water Paints. 
PART III—PAINT VEHICLES AND THIN- Chapter XXXIII—Manufacture of Cold Water 

NERS. Paint. 

Chapter XIII.—Linseed Oil. Chapter XX XIV.—Uses of Casein and Cold Water 
Chapter XIV.—China Wood or Tung Oil. Paint. 

Chapter XV.—Other Paint Oils. PART VIPRACTICAL RECIPES AND 
Chapter XVI.—Thinners and Solvents. WORKING FORMULAS. 

Chapter XVII.—Varnishes, Driers and Japans. INDEX. 













One Hundred and Twenty-four Separate Working Formula are 
contained in Part VI alone, and this is in addition to the large 
number of practical formulas in the body of the book. 


A Very Complete Index. Twenty-seven pages, double column, in- 
cluding upwards of 3,000 separate references, makes every bit 
of information in the book instantly available. 


A Book That Is Needed in Every Paint Factory. 483 pages, 6x9 
inches. Printed from large, new type, and is substantially bound 
in the best quality of library buckram. Delivered by express, 
prepaid, anywhere in the United States on receipt of price— 


TEN DOLLARS. 


Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 


100 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 











